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Foreword 


TUB RBDXSCOViRY OP SYMBOtlSM 

The surprising popularity of psychoanalysis has made the for¬ 
tunes of certain key-words; image, symbol and symbolism have 
now become current coin. Ac the same time, systematic resea^ 
devoted to the medianisms of^priminve mentality” has revealed 
the importance of symbolism in archaic thinkir^ and also the 
fundamental part it plays in the life of any and every primitive 
sodeey. The obsolescence of “sdentism" in philosophy, the r^ 
vival of incetest in religion siAce the first world war, many poetic 
devebpments and, above all, the researches of smealism (wi^ch^^ 
rediscovery of occultism, of the "black" literature, of the 
absurd”, etc.) have, on various levels and with unequal effects, 
drawn die attention of the public in general to the symbol, 
garded as an autonomous mode of cognition. The development in 
question is a part of tlic reaction against the nineteenth century s* 
rationalism, positivism and sdentism which became such a marked 
characteristic of the second quarter of the twentieth. But ch« con¬ 
version CO the various symbolisms is not really a "discov^ to w 
credited to the modem world: in restoring the symbol to its 
status as an instrument of knowledge, our world is only returning 
to a point of view that was general in Europe until the eighteenth 
century and is, moreover, connatural to the other, non-European 
cultures, whcdier “historic"pkc tbose of Asia or Central America 
for instance) or archaic and "primitive . 

It is noteworthy tiiat the invasion of Western Europe by 
symbolism coincides with the arrival of Asia on the Iwriion of 
history; an advtot which, initiated by the revolution of Sun Yat 
Sen, has been unmistakably affirmed during the fast few yean. 

‘ • • 
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Meanwhile, ethnic groups which until now had no place in world 
history except for glimpses and pamg allusions (juch as the 
Oceanians, Afecans and othen) arcprcpaiii^ in their tuna to enter 
into dae great curreno of contemporary history and ace already 
impatient to do so. Not that Acre is any causal comiection what¬ 
ever between the rising of the “exode’or archaic world above 

the horison of history and the return to favour, in Europe, of 
symbolic knowledge. But die £un is tbt this syncliroiiisni is 
particularly fortunate: one may well ask how else the positivistic 
and mafcrialistic Europe of the nineteenth century would have 
been able to maintain a spiritual conversation with "exotic" cul¬ 
tures, all of which without exception arc devoted to ways of 
thought that ate alien to empirictsm or poridvism. Hiis gives us 
at least some grounds for hope chat Europe will not remain 
paralysed before the Images and symbols which, in that exode 
world, either cake the place of our Concepts or take them up and 
extend them. It is a striking foct diac, of all our modem European 
spirituality, two things alone ree/ly interest the non-European 
worlds: Cbrisdanity and Communism. Both of these, in different 
ways and upon dearly opposed grounds, are soteriologics— 
doctrines of salvation—and therefore deal in "symbols’ and 
«'‘mytb" upon a scak without parallel cittcpc among non- 
European humaruey.' 

A fortunate conjunction in time, as we said, has enabled 
Western Europe to rediscover foe cognitive value of the symbol 
at the moment when Eoropeans are no longer the only peoples to 
"make history", and vfoec European cultu^ unless it shuts itself 
of into a sterilising provindalism, will be obliged to redcon with 

I Tim is SA oBr-w^ aspGEcatioQ, &r it iLfm to an i^ect of diiags which it 
B inpoaihlc for oi to CBcex^^esB this chapter. Inregirdtodttsoceridogieal 
fijyths and lyraboh of coaiPUBom k s evUcot tlur, whaKver resemtions we 
aboottbe Marxist Site toA leadefilnp, the tnaori ra sympathy m itimu- 
afid ddrenby akgtts ss EbctviOD, freedom, peace, diTninahon of 
abdiDOB of Soce exploration sad of ptiVileged dasso, ten; 
slogans w fa w mythsol stnutwo and 1 ?*****^ need oo fiirthcr dsnoastratioa. 
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other ways of knowing and other scales of values chan its own. In 
diis respect, all the discoveries and successive fts h io u s concerned 
wida the irradonal, with the unconsdous, with symbolisms^ poedc 
experience, exode and non-rcpreseniational arc, etc., have been, 
indirectly, of service to the West as preparations for a more livii^ 
and thcrcfocc a deeper understanding of non-European values, and 
in parricular for a dialogue widi the non-Buropean peoples. One 
has only co reflect upon the attitude dint ninetcenth-ccntury ethno¬ 
graphy took up towards its subject, and above all to consider the 
results of iB rcseacchcs, to measure the progress made by ethno¬ 
graphy during the last thitcy years. The ethnologist of today has 
not only grasped the importance of symbolism in archaic chinking 
but has seen its intrinsic coherence, its validity, its speculative 
audadty, its "nobility*’. 

Better sdlli today we are well on the way to an understanding 
of one thiug of wBch the ninctcendi century had not even a pre- 
sendincnc-^t the symbol, the myth and the image are of the; 
very substance of the spiritual life, that they may become dis-;' 
guised, mutilated or degraded, but are never extirpated. It would 
be well wordi while co study the survival of the great mydu 
throughout the nineteenth century: one would then see how they ^ 
were humbled, minimised, con^mned co incessant change of 
form, and yet survived that hibernation, thanks chiefly to liwra- 
wee.* Thus it is chat the myth of the Earthly Paradise has survived 
until today, in adapted form as an ‘‘Oceanian paradise for the 
last hundred and fifty years all the great European literatures have 
vied with eachother ur exalting the paradisiac islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, havens of all happiness, although the reality wm very 
and monotonous landscapes, unhealthy climates, 
ugly and obese women”, etc. But the Image of this "Oceaman 
paradise” remained proof against geographical or other 
realities. What had objective realities to do with die "Oceanian 
• Wbu aa iupirmg study it would be, co bring fo light the real spiriaul fonc* 
tion of the century novel which, detpiie all adanjfic. weliitic « 

»cui "fbrmulaa'’, remained the grew repodtory of degraded myths! 
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paradise”? This was something of a Aeological order: it had 
received, assimilated and icadapted all the paradisiac im^ 
repressed by poadvisin and sdendsm. The Earthly Paradise suU 
believed m Christo^ Coluodnis (did be not fancy he had 
discovered it i) turned into a Sou* Sea island in the nineteenth 
century, but its function in the economy of the huntaa psyche t<> 
mained the fame: over diert. in the “isUnd”, m that paradise , 
existence unfolded itself outside Time and History; man was 
happy, free and uncondiiioticd; be did not haw to work for hU 
liv^; the women were your^, ctcnially beautiful, and no law 
hung heavily over theif loves. Even nudity, in tiat disttni isle, 
recovered io metaphysical mcanii^-duc of perfect humaiuty, of 
Adam before the Fall* Geographical “reaUty” might give the Iw 
CO that paradisiac landscape, ugly and corpulent women might 

confroiU the travellers’eyo; but these they did t»t sec; ca^ 

jaw only the image be had brouglft with him. 

SYMBOLISM AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Symbolic chinking is not tbc exclusive privilege of the child, of 
chc poet or of the unbalanced mind: it is consubstantial witli 
' hunm existence, it comes before language and discursive reason. 
The symbol tev^ certain aspects of ceJity—*c deepest aspects 
—which defy any other means of knowWgc. Images, symbols 
and mytb are not intsponaiblc crcatiias of the psyche; they re¬ 
spond to a need and fulfil a function, that of brin^ to light the 
most hidden modalities of being. Cons^uently, the study of them 
enables us to reach a better understanding of man—of man “as he 
is”, before he has come to terms with the conditions of History. 
Every historical man carries on, widiin hiimelfi a great deal of 
prehistoric humanity. That, indosd, is a point that was never iiuicc 
■T&tlKsytt^oliBnofdieuhiidttdefQudkyiDdKWodcofoiie of d>e great 
poea of foe eauarf. Mihail Emiaoco, we haw fovoeed » study 

foat pubiu^ in See our /wfo bi £wfteniUHU,*Budiaiesc, IM3. PP* 
5 - 13 . 
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forgotten even in die most inclement days of positivism; for wko 
knows better than i positivist that man is an “aoimar', defined 
and ruled by the same instincts as his biothers, the animals ? That 
correct but incomplete description served as an exclusive fcame of 
reference. But today we are beginning to see diat the non- 
historical portion of every human being does not simply me^c 
into die animal kingdom, as in the nineteenth century so many 
thought it did, nor uldinately into "Life”; but that, on die con¬ 
trary* it bifurcates uid rises right above Life. This non-historical 
part of the human bcir^ wean, like a medal, the finpriated mem¬ 
ory of a richer, a inocc complete and almost beatific existence. 
When a historically conditioned bcu^—for instance, an Occi¬ 
dental of oui own days—allows himself to be invaded by the non- 
historical part of himself (which happens to him much ofeener and 
more completely chan he imagines)* this is not necessarily a retro¬ 
gression towards die animal sdige of humanity oc a redescenc co¬ 
wards the deepest sources of organic life. Often he is re-entering, 
by means of the images and the symbols that then come into play* 
a paradisiac stage of primordial humanity (whatever its concrete 
existence may dien have been; for this “primordial man“ is 
idnuttcdly an archetype never fully “realisable” in any human 
existence at all). In escaping from his lustoridty, man does not 
abdicate his sutus as a human being or abandon himself co 
“animality": he recovers die language, and sometimea the ex¬ 
perience, of a "lost paradise”. Dreams, waking dreams, the 
images of his nostalgias and of his enthusiasms, etc., are so many 
forces that may project the Kistorically-condiooned human being 
into a spiritual world that is infinitely richer than the closed world 
of his own "historic moment". 

According to the surrealists, any man cught become a poet: 
he need only know how to give himself up co automatic writing. 
Their poetic technique is fully justifiable fmm sound psycho¬ 
logical doctrine. The “unconsdous”, as ic is called, is for more 
“poetic”—and, Irt us add, more “philosophic”, more “mythic”— 
dun consdous. It is not always necessary to know mythology 
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k otdet to live out the great mydiical themes. This is well known 
to psychologists, who discover the most bcaudful mythologies 
k the “wafckg dreams" of tb«r paoeiB. For the unconscious is 
not haunted by monstco only: the gods, the goddesses, the heroes 
and the 6iri<s dwell there too; moreover, the monsters of the un¬ 
conscious ace themselves mythological. ««ng diat djey contkue 
to fulfil die same functions dwi dicy fulfilled m all the myth¬ 
ologies—k die last analyris, chat ofhclping maji to liberate iiini- 
sclf, to complete his midation. 

The brutal language of Freud and his ortliodost disdplcs has 
often irritated hien ptnwits readers. In ftce, however, due 
brutality of language arises ftom a misunderstanding: it is not the 
sexuality in itself that is annoying, it is die ideebgy chat Freud 
buUc upon his "pure sexuality". Fasekated by his mission—he 
believed himself to be the first Awaltcned One, whereas he was 
only the last of dK Pondvists—Heud could not brkg himself to 
see that sexuality nevet has been “pure", diat everywhere and 
always it is a polyvalent funedon whose primary and perhaps 
supreme valency is the cosmological funedon: so that to translate 
a psychic sicuadon into sexual terms b by no means to behttle It; 
for, except in the modem world, sexuality has everywhere and 
always been a hierophany. and the sexual aa an integral aodon 
(therefore also a means to knowledge). 

The actnedoa that the male k£mt cowards its mother, 
and its corollary the ^dipus complex, are only “shocking" in so 
far as they are axialyud as sutk\ instead of bong presented as they 
^ould be. or M nmth iiiu^ry. For it is die Image of the Mother 
chat is really in question. not diis oc that mother hie et nvne, as 
Freud gives one to un^tand. It is the Image of die Mother 
which reveals—and which elont revraf—her reality and her 
fuacdoni, at once cosmological, anthropological and psycho- 
logicaL* To “translate" the imago into contiete terms is an 

• Ihe gMsUR meric of C G. Jmg k thu Itt has gone farthtf duo Treodiaa 

psychoaiulytt efi cheplM sri has cbifl 

ogoificaDce of the Im^e. 
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operation devoid of m«na:g: the images comprise, it is true, all 
those allusions to the'’concrete” that Freud has brought to light, 
but the reality that they are tryuig to signify cannot be reduced to 
such “conaete” references. The “origin” of the Images, also, is a 
problem that is beside the point; it is as though one were to dis¬ 
pute the truth of madrcmaocs on the pretext that the “historical 
discovery” of geometry emerged firom the great works under¬ 
taken by the ancient Egyptians for the canalisation of die Delta. 

Philosophically, these problems of the “origin” and of the 
"true interpretation” of tl\e Images are poindess. We need only 
rcjncmbcr chat die artiaction Co the niodier, if we interpret it on 
the plane of the immediate and “concrete”—like the desire to 
possess one's own mother—can never tell us anything more than 
u/hat it says; whereas, if we take account of the fact that what is in 
question is the Image of the Mother, this desire means many 
things at once, for it is the desirtfro re-enter into the bliss ofhving 
Matter that is still “unformed”, with all its possible lines of devel¬ 
opment, cosmological, anthropological, etc. For, as we have said 
and as the following pages will show, Images by their very 
stniccurc arc tnultivakni. Itthe mind makes use of images to grasp 
the ultimate reality of tlungi, ic is just because reality manifests 
itself in conuadicrory ways and therefore cannot be expressed in ‘ 
concepts. (Wc know what desperate efforts have been made by 
various theologies and metaphysics, oriental as well as occidental, 
to give expression to the coinddentia oppositorum —a mode of being 
that is readily, and also abundantly, conveyed by images and 
symbols.) It is therefore the image as such, as a whole bundle of 
meanings, that is true, and not any one of its meanings, nor one * 
alone of its many ffames of reference. To translate an im^ into a 
concrete cetsunology by restrictu^ it to any one of its ffamea of 
•reference is to do worse than mutilate it—it is to annihilate, to 
annul it as an instrument of cognition. 

We are not unaware that in certain cases the psyche may fixate 
an image on one single frame of reference—that of the “concrete ’' i 
but this is aheady a proof of psychic disequilibrium.* No doubt 
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there arc cases in which the Image of the Mother is no more Aga 
an incestuous desire for the actual mother; but psychologists ate 
in agreement in seeing such a carnal interpretation of the symbol 
as a sign of psydilc crisis. Upon the actual plane of dialectic of die 
image, any exclusive reduction is an aberration. The history of 
religions, too, abounds in unilateral and therefore aberrant inter* 
precadons of syn^ols. One could hardly adduce a single great 
rehgious symbol whose history is not tliac of a tragic succession of 
innumerable There is no licresy so monstrous or so 

infernal, no religious cruelty, folly, absurdity, or religious mape 
so insane, that it may not be '’justified" in its very principle by 
some false—porritf/ and iruomplelf —iiiwrprctation of a 
grandiose symbolism.* 


THB SURVIVAL OF IMAGES 

It is not necessary, however, to appeal to the discoveries of depth- 
psychology oi die suxiealist techniques of automatic wriong in 
order to prove the subconscious survival, in modem man. of a 
mythology that is ever abundant and, in our view, of a spiritual 
authcnddty superior to his “conscious’* living. We do not need to 
rely on the poets or psychiatry for confirmation of the acfuaJicy 
and power of images and symbols. The most commonplace 
existence swarms with images, die most “realistic" man lives by 
them. Let us repat—and what follows will richly illustrate this— 
J , diac symbols never disappear fmm the reality of the psyche. The 
aspect of them may change, but their function remains the same; 

• one has only to look behind their latest masks. 

Tht most abject "nosta^ia" disclose the “nostalgia for Para¬ 
dise*’. The images of die “oceanic paradise" that we have men¬ 
tioned haunt our novels as well as our films. (Who was it said of* 
the dnema that it was “the fictory of dreams’* ?) We might just as 
well analyse the images suddenly released by any sort of music, 

* See our Faarms ia CmpanUve Religunt London-Nev 195 S. pp. 3 54 £. 
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sometimes cbe most sendnieDCal song; and we sliould fmd chac 
these images express ^ nostalgia for a myihidsed past trans* 
formed into an archetype, and that this “past” signifies not only 
regrets for a vanished mne but countless other meanings; it ex¬ 
presses all that might have been but was not, the sadness of all 
existence, which u ojily by ceasing to be somethii^ else; regrets 
that one does not Lve in die country or in the times evoked by the 
soi^ (whatever the local or historical colourir^ may be—the 
Russia of the balalaikas, the gorgeous Bast, the Haiti of the filnu, 
the life of the American miUionaire, the exotic prince, etc.)—in 
short, the longing for something altogether di^rent from the 
present instant; soincdiing in fact inaccessible or iirecrievably 
lost: “Paradise” itself. 

What is important about diese images of die nostalgia for parar 
dise is that they always express more than the subject who has 
experienced them could convey in words. Moreover, most human 
beings would be incapable of describing them, not becauH they 
are 1^ intelligent than tiie others, but because they do not attach 
over-much importance to our analytical language. Such images 
bring men together, however, more effectively and more 
genuinely chan any analytical language. Indeed, if an ultimate 
solidarity of the ^hole human race does exisc, it can be felt and 
"aedvaced” only at the level of the Images (we do not say “of 
the subcousdous” for we have no proof chat there may not also 
be a transconscious). 

Men have paid too little attention to such “nostalgias”; they 
have not cared to recogiuse tiiem as anything more than in¬ 
significant psychic by-products; or at the most, have agreed that 
they may be of interest in certain inquiries into the forms of 
psychic evasion. But the nostalgias are sometimes charged with 
. meanings that concern man’s actual situation; and this entities 
them CO consideration by die philosopher as much as by the 
theologian. Still, chey were not seriously; they were felt to 
be "frivolous”, hn image of Paradise Lost suddenly evoked by 
the music of an accordion ?^what a compromising Subject for a 
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study I This was to forget that the life of modem man is swarnj iijg 
widi half>fbi^tten myths, decaying hieroplmiics ajid scculansed 
symbols, 'the progressive de^acralisadon of modem man has 
altered the content of his spintiial life without breaking the 
matrices of his imagination: a <^uandey of mythological Utter still 
lingers in the ill-controUcd zones of the mind. 

Moreover, the most **uoblc” part of a modem mans con¬ 
sciousness is less ^^spiiitual” than one is usually iiiclincd to think. 
A brief analysis would discover that this “noble” or “higher" 
sphere of consciousness contained a few bookish rcndnisccnccs, a 
number of prejudices of various kinds (religious, moral, social, 
sisthedc, etc.), sodjc ready-made ideas about die "meaning of 
life”, "ultimate reaHcy” and so forth. But beware of looking 
further, for what has become of the myth of the Lose iParadisc, 
for instance, or the Image of foe perfect Man, die mystery of 
Woman and of Love, eK. I All ds«e arc to be found (but how 
desecrated, degraded and ardHdalised!) among many other 
things in foe sezni-conscious dux of foe most down-io-eardi 
existcnce^in its waking dreams, its £cs of melancholy. In the foee 
play of images when consciousness is “caking time off” (in the 
street, foe underground railway or cbcwKcre), and in all kmds of 
distxacdons and amusements. There it lies liiddcn, the whole 
treasury of myths, ‘laidsed” and "modernised”. What has hap¬ 
pened to foe images is what happens, as Freud has shown us, in the 
case of over-crude allusions to sexual rcalides—foey have changed 
that “form”. In order to survive, the Images take on “familiar" 
shapes. 

They are ofno less interest for all that. These degraded images 
present to us the only possible point of departure foe the spiritual 
renewal of modem man. It is of foe greatest importance, we be¬ 
lieve, to rediscover a whole mythology, if not a theology, sdll 
concealed in foe most ordinary, everyday life of conemporary 
man: it will depend upon himself whether he can work bis way 
back to foe source and rediscover the profound meanings of all 
these foded images and damaged myfos. But let no one object 
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these relics arc of no interest to mo^ien: man, that they belong 
to a "superstirious past” happily liquidated by the nineteenth 
century ... or that it is all right for poets, children and die people 
in the Tube to satiate themselves with nostalgias and images, but 
for goodness* sake let serious people go on thinking and “making 
history”. Such a separaticn between the “serious things of life** 
and “dreams” docs not correspond with reality. Mod^ man is 
free to despise mythologies and theologies, but that will not pre¬ 
vent his continuing to feed upon decayed myclis and degraded 
images. The most terrible historical crisis of the modem world— 
die second world war and all that has followed from it—has 
effectually demonstrated that the extirpation of myths and 
symbols is illusory. Even in the most desperate of “historical 
acuanons” (in die trenches of Stalingrad, in both Nazi and Soviet 
concentxaoon camps) men and women have sung ballads and 
listened to stories, even giving up a part of thdr meagre radons to 
to obtain them; and these stories were but piojecdons of the 
myths, dwsc ballads were filled with “nosta^ias”. All that 
essential and indescribable part of man that is called imaginaiion 
dwells in realms of symbolism and still lives upon archaic myths 
and dieologies.^ 

It depends, as we said, upon modem man—to “reawaken** 
the inestimabic treasure of images that he bmrs within him; and 
CO reawaken the images so as to contemplate them in rh>dr 
prisdne purity and assimilate their message. Popular wisdom has 
many a dme given expression to the importance of imagination 

* See tbe rkh a&d pe&eeraeing aoalyMS by Gucoa Bachehrd i& hi» werb cc the 
"tmagiTiaooa of ouner* —Le ^TYefunalyse ii Feu, L'Em u Ui Rives, L'Ah a Us 
Souges.La Ttrre et Us Riveries, a Pads, IP 3 SK 194 S. G> Bacbelaid bases his 
views cBSiialyupon poetry and dseams, and seconduily upon fblk>]ofe; b« one 
could easPy show how dreams and poedc un^ery axe condaaoos with uezed 
symbolism and archak mythologies. With regard to the ipuges of Water and 
the £anh, such as g^ade dreams and Uteratute, ^ the chapters on the hletw 
phames and the aqoadc and tdludc symbolisms la, our PeOerfu in Comparative 
Religion, pp. !S 9 £, 239 C 
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fbc the very health o£ the iodividual and &r the balance and rich^ 
ness of his inner life. In some modem languages the man who 
'lacks inuginadon** is soil pitied as a limited, second^ate and un> 
happy being. Hie psychologists, C. G. Jung among others of the 
fine rank, have shown us bow much (he dramas of the modem 
world proaed firom a profound dlse<]uilibrium of die psyche, 
individual as well as coHecnve, brought about laigely by a pro¬ 
gressive sterilisation of the inuginatim). To “have uuaginadon" 
is to enjoy a richness of interiot li& an uninterrupted and spon¬ 
taneous How of images. But sponcaneiry docs not mean arbitrary 
invention. Etymologically, “inugination“ is related to both 
ime ^—a representation or imipoon—and imitor, to imiace or 
reproduce. And for once, erymobgy is in accord with both 
psychological realities and spiritual crudi. Hie unaginatioii 
imitates the exemplary modeb—^ Images—reproduces, ro> 
actualises and repeats them without end. To have imagination is 
to be able to see the world in its totality, for the power and die 
mission of the images is to shov all that remains refnetory to the 
concept: hence the dis&vour and Mure of the man “without 
imagoution”; he is cut off fi:om the deeper reality of lUe and fiom 
his own soul. 

In recalling tiiese principles we were trying to show chat the 
study of symbolism is not a work of pure sind simple erudition, 
but one chat concerns, at least indirectly, the knowledge of man 
himself: In short, that it has something to say to anyone who is 
speaking of a new humanism or a new anthropok^. Doubtless, 
such a study of the symbolisms will be of real use only when it is 
carried on in collaboration, literary esefa erics, psychology and 
philosophical anthropology ou^t to account of the fizidings 
of the history of rehgioos, of ethnology and folk-lore. It is 
primarily with the psychologists and literary critics in mind that 
we have published this book. Hie h^ ffori an of religions is in a 
better position than anyone ebe to promote the k^wledge of 
symbols, his documents being at once more comprehensive and 
more coherent chan diose at the disposal of the psy^clogist or the 
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bterary critic; they are drawn from ^ very sources of symbolical 
thinking. It is in the history of religions that we meet with the 
“arclictypes", of which only approximate variants arc dealt with 
by psychobgiscs and literary critics. 

THS PtAN OT TK6 BOOS 

The first ibur chapters of this book were written at difierent 
times and for difterent kinds of readets.* Chapt^s 1 and U axe 
accompanied by a minimum of notes: the material upon which 
they are based had already been incorporated, either in our own 
previous works or those of ocher invesrigacors. Chapters ITT and 
IV, however, call for a certain number of notes and references. 
The material chat is brought together in them is in itself enough 
to make them useful monographs, apart from die inteipcetadoa 
chat we have proposed. The last chapter, which at the same dme 
serves as a general conclusion, is also presented with a restricted 
bibliographic apparatus. The subject it deals with was too vast to 
permit of an exporirion cliat would be both carefully documented 
and extremely condsc. 

With the exception of the last chapter, the various studies that 
foUow were not composed to consncuce a book: each of them 
was, however, in the author’s mind, an answer to one and the 
same problem—namely, that of the scruceuxe of religious symbol¬ 
ism. Each chapter presents one symbolism or one family of 
symbols, aldxough the way in which they are envisaged may vary 
from OTxe to another. The symbolism of the ’^Centre", which is 
studied in rise first chapter, and extends the raults of some odier, 
previous studies, is syncherically expounded, without regard to 
the complications of ^'history”. The first part of this chapter 

* The founb chapter dates back to ipjft (see Zcbmxii, VoL It, pp. ijx C); the 
third to 1946 (see the Rfvue it dex VoL CK 70 [IV, Juty- 

Decembec, 1947*8, $ ff.). The substance of Chaps. I a&d n was tbe subject of 

our keturo u Asco^ I 9 $>$s (see the framu Jthbutit, Vols. XIX sad XX); 
and of aa anicle in the /oumel 0/FsyAoiegy. 
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states, indeed, die problem of the validity of such z comprehensive 
rrcatmenc of the symbol, and briefly indicates the rebrions be¬ 
tween psychol^y and the history of religions. 

The second chapter analyses the symbolism of Time and of the 
"going out of Tunc” in and the same cultural arca^ihac of 
ancient hidia. The third chapter deals with the symbolism of 
knots, upon two complcrnentary planes: after conflning itself 
chiefly to the Indo-Europeans, by oring the researches of Geodes 
Dum^, it endeavours to compare these data with die parallel 
symbolisms of other archaic cultures. It is in this chapter above all 
that we shall measure the advantages and the limitations both of 
historical tnvesdgatitta and of morpholo^cal analysis; and thus 
come to a better understands^ of the necessity of making succes¬ 
sive use of both these complementary meAods. The fourth chap¬ 
ter. devoted to a groop of associated syn^ls (Moon—Water— 
Fertility, etc.) consticutes a descri^Kion of morphological type, 
intended to elucidate the structures. Hnally, the last chapter 
resumes the flndii^ of all diese inquiries flom difl«ent stand¬ 
points. with a view to a syscenutk: iot^aooa of magico- 
religious symbolism. 

The psychologist will be chiefly interested in d)e flm two 
chapters and the last The reader who is pressed for time may 
excuse himself flom reading all of die analyses and the references 
given in Chapcecs IH and IV. We have not, however, thought fit to 
suppress these notes. The danger with studies of symbolism is chat 
of predpitatt geaeraissation. Laymen are incHned to content them¬ 
selves with the flrtt documents that come to their nodee and to 
construct audacious **general” mterpretadoos of die symbolisms. 
We have been careful to present at least two examples of analysis 
of die symbols discussed, in order to show how subtle and com¬ 
plex these things really are. On the other we wanted to place ’ 
some &irly full material at dte disposal of psychologists and liter¬ 
ary critia, and indeed of philosophers, to enable diem to use it, if 
need be, to dtdr own ends. It is not uncommoit in the boob of 
psychologists and hcemy eddes. to find a documentation that is 
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worse dian iniuSHacni—frankly faulty: the boob from which 
they have taken their material arc, ofwncf tlian not, the products 
of amateurs widiouc a airical sense, or of isolated “^coriso"* 
The non-specialists reply, with some reason, that they cannot do 
die work of ethnologisB and historians of religions, that they 
have neither the means nor else leisure to undectakc long-term 
rcscarclics, and tliat they arc obliged to do elicit best widi such 
"general'* works as come to hand. The misfortune is that, most 
of the time, die nois-specialists faE for the most mediocre of these 

• Freud ihouglnhc had discovered the "ofigift” of rcligioiu in theCEdipus com¬ 
plex bom of I primordial parricide—a pirriddc riwally rcpcitcd in eh© 
"(otemie ucriEco". He ehborteod his theory—which appears still co reuin the 
approbation of the psyehoandysts—in ipi J-ipxa, by nuloDg use of the bypo- 
diesis of the "primordial horde" of Atkiiuoa. and tbe ofthe "totemie lacrifie^ 
communion" of Robenwn Smithy At the time when Freud was elabontiag 
his ecplanation of the religious lendmenr, and imagined thot be had found 
the "origin" of religion, the two hypothoet meitioned no longer stayed any 
aedit among competoit ethnologisB and historians of religions. But although 
Freud had read Frazet and knew the conclusions that Fraser had come to— 
Qunely. die no/t^nli'mtliiy of tocemism as a sodal^di^ous phenomenoo (tt is 
unknown among a number of primitive tribes) and the exMmr r«rtty of the 
"sacriiiee-comfiiutiiou" (only fbur caw—and those unequally condroed— 
out of several hundreds oftotenuc eribcii]. neverdieles TNem eiul 7ek/ appear¬ 
ed in book form in r$i3 and rinee tha has been eoniunially republished and 
transUted into nomercus languages . . . (One might invoke, ia defeoca of 
Freud, the appearance la ipia of the funoui book by finulc Durkheim, Icr 
fames ilhtenssires de Ic vie nligieuse. a book due is precious m several reapeco, 
mmetirnm almost a work of genius, but dsesoxnely lacking in foon d ado n . Coib* 
siderably hrffn informed tKaft Freud, Durkhdm fell into du some error of 
method, by frying to find the "or^n” of rdigioos in totemKm. This eminmt 

* ijuscer would have done beoes bad he cakoi into account the work of his ethiio> 

lop^al and anchzopolo^cal colleagues who had already lofficacDtly proved diat 
totemism does not represmi Ae most enrimr stretum ^Ae Ausralim nliitoru and, 
furcbenziore, thatii^ «bcm fiom mmenus artiutk altvns dispe^ chrdf^hout 
(he world.) 
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“general worb’*; and, even when they have better luck, they 
somcdmci luppen to read badly or too hastily. 

That is why we have resisted die cemptadon to suppress the 
bibliographical apparams:* perhaps some non-spcciaJisB may feel 
the of making personal contact with the mass of worb on 

ethnology and the history of rchgioju, instead of taking their 
nourishment from the sorry, out-of-date lucubrations of dilet¬ 
tanti or “theorists” who have been chiefly concerned to illustrate 
their own generalisations. Psychological Htcratuic, especially tliac 
produced by psychoanalysis, will have familiarised die reader with 
the prolixity of its expositions of individual “ease-histories”. Ojic 
volume published in Ei^Iand has seven hundred pages oa the 
“dream mytiiology*' of a single individual! The psydiologists arc 
in agreement about the iadispensabilicy of exposition in exteaso of 
each particular case, and when tlicy resign themselves to its 
abbreviation, it is almost always wifh rclucujicc i their ideal would 
be to publish complete dossiers. With much greater reason ought 
one to the same coura when studying a symbolism: we need 
Co present it in general outline, but also with all its subtleties, 
variants and uncertainties. 

The central and the most arduous problem remains, obviowly, 
chat of intcrprecadon. In principle, one can always question the 
validity of a heimeneutic study. By multiple aoss references be¬ 
tween what is dearly esttbhsh^ (texts, rituals and figured menu- 
mmo) and semi-veiled allusions, we can dcmonscrate, bit by bit, 
what this or that symbol "means". But we can also snte the 
problem in another way: do chose who arc making use of the 
symbols take all their theoretical implications into account? 
When, for instance, in studying the implications of the cosmic 
Tree, we say chat the Tree is situated at the “Centre of the 
World”, do we m ea n tiiac all the individuals belonging to societies • 
which know of such Trees are equally aware of the complete 
symbolism of the “Centre” ? But the validity of the symbol con- 
»We bave lighuaed 0. howeva, fbt the puepoaes of the present English traos- 
htion. 
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sidered as a form of knowledge does not depend upon any 
individual’s degree of imdcrstanding. Texts and figured monu¬ 
ments provide us widi abundant proof diat for some, at lease, of 
the individuals of an archaic society the symbolism of the 
“Centre” was transparent in its totality; the rest of the society re¬ 
maining content to “pardcipatc” in the symbolism. Moreover, it 
is not easy to draw the limits of such a partidpation, for it varies 
in fiMxcdon witli an indefinite number of foctors. All we can say 
is that the Mtualisotion of a symbol is not automatic; it occurs m 
relation to the censious and vicissitudes of the social life, and, 
finally, with the cosmic rhythms. 

But whatever eclipses or abcrratioiis a symbolism may under¬ 
go from the very fret that it is lived, this does not lessen the validity 
of its hermeneutics. To take ah illustration from another order of 
realities—in order to luidentand the symbolism of the Divina 
Commdia, is it necessary to alk what its millions of readers, dis¬ 
tributed all over the globe, have made of that di ffi cult book; or 
should we not rather ask what Dante himself felt and thought 
when writij^ it ? In the case of poetic works of a freer kind—I 
mean those that depend more directly upon “inspiration”, such 
as the productions of German roniantidsm—we have not even 
the r^t to restrict ourselves to what the authon thought about 
their own acarions, if we would interpret the symbolism in- 
vaved in them. The free is that in most cases an author does not 
understand all tlie meaning of his work. Archaic symbolisms re¬ 
appear spontaneously, even in die worb of “realist” audiors who 
know nothii^j about such symbols. 

Moreover, this controversy over the legitimate limits of the 
hermeneutic appraisals of symbols is quite unprofitable. We have 
seen that myths decay and symbols become secubrised, but that 
• they never disappear, even in the most positivist of dvilisaMns, 
that of the ninetecndi century. Symbols and myths come from 
such depth: they are part and parcel of the human bdng. and it is 
impossible that they should not be found again in any and every 
evi5Tfnt^^1 situation of man in the Cosmos. 
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Tins PSYCnOtOCV akd histohy op rbiigions 

Many iaynwn envy the vocation of the historian of religions. 
What nobler or more rewarding occupation could there be than 
to frequent the great mystics of all the religions, to live among 
symbols and mysteries, to read and understand the myths of all 
the nations? The layman imagines that a historian of religions 
must be equally at home with the Greek or the ^ptian myth- 
ology, with the authentic teaclung of the Buddha, the Taoist 
mysteries or the secret rites of initiation in archaic societies. Per¬ 
haps laymen are nor altogether wrong in thinking that the 
historian of religions is immersed in vast and genuine problems, 
engaged in the dedpherment of the most impressive symbols and 
the most complex and lofty mytb ftom the immense mass of 
material that o&n itself to him. Yet in ftet the situation is quite 
diferent. A good many Bstorians of religions are so absorbed in 
thelt spedal studies that they know little more about the Greek or 
Egyptian mythologies, or ^ Buddha’s teaching, or the Taoist or 
shamanic techniques, than any amateur who his known how to 
direct his reading. Most of them are really ftmiliar with only one 
poor httle sector of the immense domain of religbus history. 
And, unhappily, even this modest sector is, more often than not, 
but superfidaiiy exploited by the dedpherment, ediin^ and 
translation of texts, ^toxical monographs or die cataloguii^ of 
monuments, «tc.*Confined to an incvittbly limited subject, the 
historian of religions often has a feeling that he has sacciftced the 
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fine spiritual oreer of his youthful drcaim to the dull duty of 

science probity. 

But the exccssTTc probity of his output has ended by 

alienating him from die cultured public Except for quite rate 
cxceptioas. the historians of religioQS are oot read outside the 
rcrtncied dcclcs of thdr colleagues and disciples. The public no 
louger reads their books, either because they are too technical or 
too dull; in short because they awaken no spiricual iiia^rest. By 
force of hearing it repeated-^ it was, for instance, by Sic James 
Fraaer throughout »inc twenty thousand pages—that every¬ 
thin^ thought, imagined or desi^ by man in archaic sociedcs, 
all his myths and rites, all his gods and religious experiences, are 
nothing but a monstrous accutnuladou of madnesses, cruelties 
and supersdtions now happily abolished by the progress of man¬ 
kind—by dint of listening almost always to the same thing, the 
public has at last let itself be convinced, and has ceased to calm any 
interest in the objeedve study of religions. A pordon, at least, of 
this public cries to satufy its legidmace curiosiry by readily very 
bad boob—00 the mysteries of the Pyramids, 6e miracles of 
Yoga, on the "primordial revelations*’, or Adauti^^in short, 
interests itself in the fretful ticeracure of the dilec&nd, the neo* 
spiritualists or pseudo-occuldso. 

To some degree, it is we, the historians of reigns, who are 
responsible for th i^ We wanted at all cosG to present an objective 
history of rcligi^s, but we fitiled to bear in mind that vdiac wc 
were chriscenmg objectivity followed the fashion of chinking in our 
tunes. For nearly a century we have been striving to sec up the 
history of religions as an autonomous disdpline, without success: 
the history of religions is still, as we aB know, confused with 
anthropology, ethnology, soaology, rel^us psychology and 
even with orientalism. E)esirous to achieve by all means the 
presdge of a "sdence", the history of religions has passed through 
all die crises of the modem scientific mind, one after another. 
lEstorians of TcHgioiu have beoi successively —bid some of them 
have not to be—posidviscs, empiridsts, rationalists or 
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hiscoridsti. And what is more> none of the ^ishions which in 
succession hare dominated dus study of ours, not one of the 
global systems put forward in explanation of the religious 
phenomenon, has been the work of a historian of religions; diey 
have all derived from hypotheses advanced by eminent linguists, 
anthropologists, sociologists or ethnologists, and have been 
accepted b dieii turn by everyone, bcluding die historians 
of religions! 

The situation that one £bds today is as Allows: a con¬ 
siderable improvement b mfbrmacion, paid for by excessive 
spedalisadon and even by saciifidi^ our own vocadon (for the 
majority of historians of religions have become orientalists, 
cla^dscs, ethnologists, etc.), and a dependence upon the methods 
elaborated by modem historiography or sodolo^ (as though the 
historical study of a ritual or a giych were exaedy the same thing 
as that of a country or of some primidve people). In short, wc 
have neglected this essential fact: that m the title of the ‘‘history of 
religions’" the accent ought not to be upon the word history, but 
upon the word r(ti£ions. For although there are numerous ways of 
ptacdsing history —fmm the history of technics to chat of human 
thought'—them is only one way of approachbg re/^ien—namely, 
to deal with the religious &cts. Before making the history of any- 
thu^, one must have a proper understanding of what it is, m and 
for itself. In that connection, I would draw atcentioQ to the work 
of Professor Van der Leeuw, who has done so much for the 
phenomenology of religion, and whose many and hrillianc 
publications have aroused the educated public to a renewal of 
bteresc in the history of religions b general. 

b an indirect way, die same bterest has been awakened by the 
discoveries of psychoanalysis and depth-psychobgy, b the £rsc 
place by the work of Professor Jui^, bdeed, it was soon recog¬ 
nised that die enormous donum of the history of religions pro¬ 
vided an bexhausdble supply of ter m s of comparison with the 
behaviour of die individu^ or the collective psyche, as this was 
studied by psychologists or analysts. As we all know, the use that 
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psychologus have made o( $udi sod^rcligious dociunaitadc>n 
has not iwiys obcajEied d>e appto^al of hiscomns of religions. 
We shall be examining, in a eaooient, the objections raised against 
soch comparisons, and indeed diey have often been too daring. 
But it may be said at once thar if dxc hiscorians of religions had 
only approached the objects of dieir study ftom a more spiritual 
standpoint, if they had cried to gain a deeper insight into archaic 
religious symbolisms, many psychological or psydioanalyric inter- 
pretacions, which look all too dimsy to a spedalisr’s eye, would 
never have been suggested. The psychologists have found ex¬ 
cellent materials in our boob, but vety few explanations of any 
depth—and d)ey have been tempted to fill up these lacunae by 
tal^g over the work of the historians of regions by putting 
forward gaieral—and too often rash—hypodieses. 

In few words, the difBculocs that have to be overcome today 
are these: (a) on the one hand, having decided to compete for the 
pradge of an objective '‘sdendfic*’ hutoiiography, the history of 
religions is obliged to &ce the objecQons chat can be raised 
agamsc historidam as such; and (b) on the other hand, it is also 
obliged CO cake op the challenge lately presented to it by psycho¬ 
logy m gaeral—and pardculvly by depth-psychology, which, 
now that it is beginnmg to work dirtedy upon die historico- 
re%ious data, is putdog fbtward woritu^ hypotheses more 
promising, mote productive, or at any rate more sensadonal, than 
chose chat are current among hiscorians of religion. 

To onderstand these difficulties better, let us come now to the 
subject of the present scudy: die symbolism of the “Centrc’^ A 
historian of religions has the tight to ask us: What do you mean 
by these terms ? What symbob are in quesdm ? Amoug whidi 
peoples and in what cultures? And he might add: You are not 
unaware that the epoch ofTylot, of Mannhardt and Frazer is over ’ 
and done with; it is no longer allowable today to ^eak of myths 
and rites “in general*’, or of a uniformicy in ^inridve man’s re- 
acdoDS to Natutc. Tliose ^nerahsaoons are abstracdo&s, like 
those of ’prunidve man” in gmeiaL What u concrete is die 
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religious plieiioincnon znaiiifcsced in hutory and chrough 
history. And» from die simple fact chat if is manifested in history, 
it is Unuted, it is conditioned by history. Whac meaning, then* for 
the luscory of religions could there be in such a formula as, for 
inscance, the ritual approach to immortality? We must fint 
specify what kind of immortality is in quesoon; for we cannot be 
sure, a priori, that humanity as a whole has had, spontaneously, the 
intuition of immortaEcy or even the desire for ic. You speak of the 
“lymboEsm of the Centre’*—what right have you, as a historian 
of religions, to do so ? Can one so ligkdy generalise ? One ought 
rather co bt^in by asking oneself: in whidr culture, and following 
upon what historical events, did the religious notion of the 
"Centre**, or chat of inunottality become crystallised? How arc 
these notions btcgraccd and justihed, in the organic system of such 
and such a culture? How are they distributed, and among which 
peoples ? Only after having answered all these preliminary quest¬ 
ions will one have the right to generalise and systematise, to speak 
in general about the rites of immortality or symbols of the 
**Caitcc'. If not, one may be contributijig to psychology or 
philosophy, or even theobgy, buc not to the history of religions. 

I think all these objections ate justified and, inasmuch as I am 
a historian of religions, I intend to cake them into account. But I 
do not regard them as insurmountable. 1 know well enough that 
we are dealbg here with religious phenomena and that, by the 
very fact chat they are pbenomena-^thac is, manifested or ro- 
veded to us—each one is struck, like a medal, by the historical 
moment ui which it was bom. There is no "purely" religious 
fact, outside history and outside time. The noblest rel^ious 
message, the most universal of mysbeal experiences, the most 
universally human beluviour--^uch, for instance, as religious fear. 
,ot ritual, or prayer--^ singiilarised and delimited as soon as ic 
manifests iself. When the Son of God incarnated and became the 
Christ, he had to speak Aramaic; he could only conduct himself 
as a Hebrew of hurfimes—and not as a yogi, a Taoist or a shaman. 
His religious message, however universal it might b^, was con- 
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dicoucd by che pasc and present history of the Hebrew people, If 
the Son of God had been bom in India, bis spoken message 
would have had to conform itself to the structure of the Indian 
laj^uagcs, and to the historic and prelibcoric tradition of dut 
mixtuie of peoples. 

In die cakuig up of this position one can clearly recognise the 
speculative progress that has been made, from Kaut—who may 
be regarded as a precursor of hiscoridsm—down to the beest 
histohdsc or existentialist pHlosophcrs. In so far as man is a 
historic, concrete, auclicntic bong, he is **in situadon". His 
authentic existence is rcalismg icelf in bistory, in rime, in his rime 
—vriuch is HOC that of his father, Neither is it the time of his con¬ 
temporaries In anodier conrineut, or even in another country. 
That being so, whac business have we to be talkbg about the 
bthaviour of man in general ? This man in general is no more than 
an abscracrion: he eposes only on the strength of a irdsimderstand- 
ing due to the impetfection of lar^uage. 

This is not the place to attempt a philosophical critique of 
hiscoridsm and hiscoridst existsadalism. That cridque has been 
made, and by more competent authors. Let us remark, for the 
present, that the view of human spiriruaJ life as lusCorically con¬ 
ditioned resumes, upon another plane and using ocher dialectical 
methods, the now somewhat outmoded theories of environmental 
dererminism, geographical, ecoucmic, social and even physio- 
logicaL Everyone ^rees that a spiritual ftet, being a human &ct, is 
necessarily conditioned by everychu^ that works together to 
make a man, &om his anatomy and physiology to language itself. 
In ocher words, a spiritual bet presupposes the whole human bring 
—diat is, die social man, the economic man, and so forth. But all 
these conditioning betors together do not, of themselves, add up 
to the life of the spirit. 

What distinguishes the historian of religions bom the historian 
as such is chat he is dealing with bets 'ndiirii, although historical, 
reveal a behaviour that goes br beyond the historical involve 
menc of the human beii^. Although it is true chat is always 
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found “in situation”, his situadon is not, for all chat, always a 
historical on« iti the sense of hdng conditioned solely by die con¬ 
temporaneous historical moment. The man in his totality is aware 
of other situations over and above his historical condition; for 
eza mplc, he knows the state of dreaming, or of the waking dream, 
or of mclanclioly, or of detachment, or of aesthetic bliss, or of 
escape, etc.-^d none of these states is Ivscorical, although they 
are as authentic and as important for human existence as man’s 
historical eidstcncc is. Man is also aware of several temporal 
rhytluns, and not only of liistorical time—his own time, his 
hi^rical contemporaneity. He has only to listen to good music, 
to fall in love, or to pray, and he is out of the historical present, he 
re-enters dae eternal present of love and of religion. Even to open 
a novel, or atceod a dramatic performance, may be enough Co 
transport a man into another rhythm of time—what one might 
call “condensed time”—which* is anyhow not historical time. It 
has be» Coo lightly assumed that the authenticity of an existence 
depends solely upon the consdousness of its own hiscoricicy. 
Such historic awareness plays a relatively minor part in human 
consdousaess, to say notlui^ of the zones of die unconsdous 
which also belong to the make-up of the whole human being. 
The mote a consdousaess is awakened, the more it transcends ie 
own lustoridey: we have only to remind ourselves of the mystic* 
and sages of all times, and primarily those of die Orient. 

BUTOSY AMD AKCaGTYPSS 

But let US leave aside the objections that can be raised against 
historidsm and existentialism, and come back to our problem— 
that is, to the dilemmas that conh:onc the historian of religions. 

• As we were saying, he too often forgets that he is concerned widi 
archaic and integtd human behaviour, and chat bis business ought 
not therefore to be reduced to recording the historical mmifestations 
of that behaviour', )ft ought also to be trying to gain deeper insight 
into its meanings and its articulation. To cake one example: it is 
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iiow known ihac ccruin myths and symbols have drculntcd 
throughout die world, ^ead by ccfttiu types of culture: this 
means that those myths and symbols are not, as sudi, spontaneous 
discoveries of archaic Twan, but ctcatioiis of a well dcBned 
cultural complex, elaborated and carried on in certain human 
sodedes: such creadons have been diffused very far ^ni thnr 
Ofi^al home and have been assiiuilated by peoples who would 
not odierwise have known them. 

I believe that, after scudyh^ as rigorously as possible die re- 
ladons between certain religious complexes and certain forms of 
culcute, and after verifying die stages of diffusion of cliesc com- 
plcxa. die ttimologiu has a ri^ to declare himself satisfied widi 
the results of his researches. I3ut this is not at all die ease with the 
kisterian of rtUpons ; for when once the findings of ethnology have 
been accepted and integrated, the latter has sdll furdicr probleim 
TO raise: for instance, why was it possible for such a mydi or such 
a symbol to become di&sed? WKat did it reveal? Why are 
certain detaila^ften very imponant ones—lost during diffusion, 
whilst others always survive? To stun it up— tvhat is it that these 
myths ond symbols anssm to, that they should have had suek a wide 
diffusion? Ihese questions cannot be passed over to the psycho¬ 
logists, the sociologists or the philosophers, for none of these 
are better prepared to resolve them than is the historian of 
religionj. 

One has only to die trouble to study the problem, to find 
out that, whether obtained by di&rion or spontaneously dis¬ 
covered, myths and rites always disclose a boundary situation of 
man—not only a historical situation. A boundary simarion is one 
which man discovers in becoming conscious of bis place in the 
universe. It is primarily by throwing %ht upon these boundary 
sittutioas that the historian of rel^ions fiilfih his task and assists * 
in the researches of depth-psychology oven philosophy. This 
study is possible; moreover, it has already begun. By directing 
artenrion to die survival of symbols and mydficaJ themrs in the 
psyche of modem man, by showing diat the sponcaneous ns- 
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discovery of dio archetypes of archaic symbolism is a common 
occurrence in all hvunan bcicgs, irrespective of race and hisconcal 
surroundii^« depth-psychology has freed the historian of re¬ 
ligions from his Use heatadons. We will give a few examples, in a 
moment, of this spontaneous rediscovery of archaic symbolism, 
and we shall see what these can teach a historian of religions. 

But already one can guess wliat perspectives would open up 
before the history of religions if only it knew how to profit by aQ 
its discoveries together widi tliose of eclmology, sociology and 
depth-psychology. By envisaging die study of man not only 
inasmuch as he is a historic being, but also as a Uving symbol, xLe 
history of religions could become (if we may be pardoned the 
word) a metapsychoanalysis. For tlus would lead to an awakening, 
and a renewd of consciousness, of the archaic symbols and $rch^ 
types, whether still living or now fossilised in the religious tradi¬ 
tions of all mankind. We hav^ dared eo use the term merapsycho- 
analysis because what is in q^uesdon here is a more spiritual 
technique, applicable mainly to elucidadug the theoretical content 
of the symbols and archetypes, givuig transparency and co¬ 
herence to what is allusive, crypdc or fragmentary. One could 
equally well call this a new maieulics. Just as Socrates, according to 
the Theaetetus (149 a, t 6 t e], acted on the mind obstecric^y, 
bringing to birth thoughts it did not know It contained, so the 
history of religions could bring forth a new man. more authentic 
and more complete: for, through the study of the religious 
traditions, modem man would not only rediscover a kinrl of 
archaic behaviour, he would also become conscious of the 
spiritual riches impUed in such behaviour. 

This maieuda effected with the aid of religious symbolism 
would also help to rescue modem man fi^m his cultural pro¬ 
vincialism and, above all, fiom his historical and existendalist 
reladvistn. For, as we shall see, man is opposing himself to history 
even when he sets out to make history, and even when he pre¬ 
tends to be nochibg but ^^history”. And in so far as man surpasses 
his historic moment and gives htt course to his delire to rehve 
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che arciietypes, he realues himself as a ^c 4 xole and universal being. 
Iq so &r as he opposes himself to history, mcxlecn man rediscovers 
the archetypal positions. Even his sleep, even his o^iashc ten¬ 
dencies are charged with spiritual sigoihcance. By die simple &ct 
that, at the heart of his being, he rediscovers the cosmic rhythms 
alternations of day and ni^t, for instance, or of winter and 
summer—he comes Co a more complete knowledge of his own 
destiny and signihcance. 

Still with che aid of the hlscory of relig;ions, man might 
recover the symbolism of his body, vriikh is an anthropocoimos. 
What che various techniques of the imagmahon, and especially 
che poedc teduiiques, have realised in dm direcrion is almost 
no^g beside what the history of religions might promise. All 
these things scill exist evax in modem man; it is only necessary to 
reactivate them and bring them to the level of consdoumess. By 
regaming awareness of hii own andkropocotmic symbolism*- 
which is only one variety of the archaic symbolism—modem 
man will obtam a new existential dimension, totally ujiknown to 
presenc-day existendalism and historidsm: this is an authentic and 
major mode of being, which de^ds man from nihilism and 
historical reladvism without thereby caking him out of history. 
For history itself will one day he able to Stii its true meaning: 
chat of the epiphany of a glorious and absolute human coadiaon. 
We have only to recall the value attached to historical existence 
by Judeo-Chrisdanity, to realise how, and in vdiat sense, history 
might become “glorious" and even "absolute". 

Obviously, one could never pretoid that rational srudy of che 
history of rel^ions should, or could, be subsQCuced for r^ious 
experience itself, sdll less ibr the experience ofhuth. But even for 
the Chrisdan coasdooness, a maieuncs efiected by means of che 
archaic symbolism will bear ia fruit. Chrisdanicy is the inheritor * 
of a very ancient and very complex religious tradition whose 
Structures have survived in che midst of the Church, even chough 
the spiritual values and theological oricnadocT have changed. 
And in any ose, notlung whatever, throughout the Cositutf, that 
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is a maiiifetacion of glory—to speak m Clirisdan terms—can be 
a matter of indifference to a believer. 

Finally* the study of religions will shed light upon one ftec 
chat until now has been insttfidently noted, namely, that there is 
a logic of the symbol. Certain groups of symbols, at least, prove 
to be coherent, logically connected with one another;* in a word, 
they can be systematically formulated, translated into rational 
terms. This internal logic of symbols raises a problem widi fer- 
reaching consequences: are cercaui zones of the individual or 
collective consciousness dominated by the logos, or arc wc con¬ 
cerned lierc with manifeseations of a "ctanscooscious”? That 
problem cannot be resolved by depch-psychobgy alone, for the 
symboLUms which dedplur the latter are for the most part made 
up of scattered fragments and of the manifestations of a psyche in 
crisis, if not in a state of pathological regression. To grasp the 
authentic structures and funcaom of symbols, one must turn to 
the ineschaustible indices of the history of religions; and yet even 
here, one must know how to choose; for our documents are in 
many cases decadent in form, aberrant, or frankly second-rate. 
If we want to arrive at an adequate understanding of archaic 
religious symbolism wc are obliged to make a selection, just as, in 
order to gain some idea of a foreign literatjue, we must not take 
at hazard the first rei or the first hundred books to be found in the 
nearest public library. It is to be hoped chat one day the historians 
of religion will make a hierarchic assessment of their documents 
accordhig to the value and the condition of each, as do dieir 
colleagues, the hiscorians of literature. But here again, we ace only 
at the beginning of things. 

TEE IMAGE OF TEE WOEtO 

In archaic and traditional societies, the sunoundu^ world is 
conceived as a microcosmi At the hmics of this closed world 
begins the domaifi of the unknown, of the formless. On this side 

»See bdow, io Chapter K, the "gcJ who hind^'. and she fynthliwi ofkstoa. 
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chcte is ordcred-'{>ecause inlubitcd and organised—space: on the 
other, outside this familiar space, chere is (he unJoiown and 
dangerous region of the demons, the ghosts, the dead and of 
foreigners—b a word, duos or death or night. This image of an 
inhabited microcosm, surrounded by desert regions regarded as 
a chaos or a kingdom of the dead, has survived even in highly 
evolved dvilisadons such as those of China, Mcsopotaiiua and 
Egypt. Indeed, a good many texts liken the enemies who are 
attacking nadonaJ territory to ghos^ demons or die powers of 
cliaos. Tlius the adversaries of the Pharaoh were looked upon as 
'*sons of ruin, wolves, dogs", etc. The Pharaoh was likened tu the 
God Re, victor over the dragon Apophis, v^ilst his enemies were 
identified with chat same myducal dragon. Because they attack, 
and endanger the equilibrium and the very life of the dey (or of 
any other inhabited and organised tercitory), enemies are assimi¬ 
lated CO demonic powers, trying to rdneorporate die microcosm 
into the state of chaos; that is, to suppress it. The descruedon of 
an established order, the aboHdon of an archetypal image, was 
equivalent co a regression Into chaos, into the pre-fbru^, im- 
difiereodated state chat preceded the cosm^ony. Let us note that 
tlie same images ace soil invoked m our own days when people 
want to formulate the dangers that mouce a certain type of 
dvxlisadon: there is much calk of "chaos", of “disorder", of the 
"dark ages*' into which "our world" is subsiding. All these 
expressions, H is felt, signify the aboiidon of an order, of a 
Cosmos, of a structure, and the re-immersion in a state that is 
fluid, amorphous, in the end diaodc. 

The concepdeo of the enony as a demonic beiiig, a veritable 
incamadoa of the powers of evil, has survived tmgl our days. 
The psychoanalysis of these mythic images that sdil animate the 
modem world will perhaps show us the exte nt to which we 
project our own destructive desires upon the “enemy". But that 
is a problem beyond our competaice. What we wish to bring to 
Sec our book TV Mpk if die Ecnn/ itexm, Nffw^odc-Loodco, 1954, 

pp.37 ff 
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light is that, ibc the archaic world in general, the enemies thrcatoi- 
ing the microcosm were dai^erous, not in tlicir capacity as human 
beings but because they were incamacing the hostile and desiiuo- 
nve powers. It is very probable chat the defences of inhabited 
areas and cities began by being magical defences; for these 
defences—ditches, labyrinths, ramparts, etc.—were set up to 
prevent die incursions of evil spirits rather diaa attacks from 
human beings. Even fairly late in liistory, in the Middle Ages for 
instance, die walls of cidcs were ritually consecrated as a defence 
against the Devil, sickness and death. Moreover, the arcliaic 
symbolism £bds no difficulty in assimilating the human enemy eo 
the Devil or to Death. After all, the result of llicii atucks, whether 
demonic or military, is always the same: ruiu, disintegration and 
dc.ith. 

Every microcosm, every inhabited region, has what may be 
called a "Centre”; due is to sly. a place due is sacred above all. 
It is tliere, in that Centre, that the sacred manifests itself in its 
totality, cither in the form of elementary hicropKanics—as it docs 
among the "primidvea” fin the totemic centres, for example, the 
caves wliere the uhumgas are buried, etc.)—or else in the more 
evolved form of the ^rect epiphanies of the gods, as in the 
tcadidonal dvilisadons. But we must not envisage this symbolism 
of the Centre with the geometrical implications that it has to a 
Western scientific mind. For each one of these microcosms there 
may be several "centres”. As we shall see before long, all the 
Oriental avilisadons—Mesopotamia, India, China, etc.—recog¬ 
nised an unlimited number of "Centres”. Moreover, each one 
of these "Centtes" was considered and even literally called the 
"Centtc of the World”. The place in question being a "sacred 
space”, consecrated by a hierophany, or ritually constructed, and 
not a profrne, homogeneous, georoecrical space, the plurality of 
“Centres of the Earth" within a single inhabited region presented 
no difficulty.* What wc have here is a sacred, mythic geography, 
frtf only kind efrfeccually real as opposed to profane^ geography, 

* See otu Patterns in CcniperdtiVe Religion, Lobdoo, 2958, pp. 367 S. 
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die latter beiug “oVjccove*' and:, as it were, abstract and non- 
essential—the cheoredeai constnicdon of a space and a world that 
we do not live in, and therefore do not know. 

In mythical geogra|^y, sacred space is the essentially real 
spscOt for, as it has lately been shown, in the archaic world the 
myth alone is real It tells ofsnanifbtatiom of the only indubitable 
reality—the saatJ. It is m such spaa* that one has direct contact 
with the sacred—whether this be materialised ui ccrtaui objects 
{uhimHgost rcpreseitutions of the divinity, etc.) or manifested in 
the hiero-cosmic symbols (the Pillar of the World, die Cosmic 
Tree, etc.). In cultures that have dK conccpciun of direc cosmic 
region^^thosc of Heaven. Earth and Hell—<hc “centre'’ con* 
sdrutes die point of intenecdon of those regions. It is here that the 
break-through on to another plane is possible and, at the same 
tiine, communication between tbc three rcgionlT We liavc reason 
to believe that the image of thredcosmic levels is quite archaic; 
we meet with it, for instance, among the Scmai^ pygmies of die 
Malay peninsula: at the centre of their world dierc stands an 
enormous rock, Bacu-Ribn, and beneath it is Hell. From the 
Batu-BJbn a tiee^trunlc formerly reached up towards the sky,^ 
Hell, the centre of the earth and the “door” of heaven are all to 
be found, thoi, upon the same axis, and it is aloz^ this axis that 
the passage &om one cosmic t^ion to another is ejected. Wc 
might hesitate to believe in die axitbenddty of this cosmological 
theory among the Semang pygmies, were we not bound to admit 
chat the same theory already odsted in outline in prehistoric 
times.* The Semang say that the trunk of a tree formtrly co&nected 
the summit of the Cosmic Mountain, the Centre of the World, 
with Heaven. This u an allusioo to a mythic theme of extremely 
wide diffulion: formerly, communication with Heava and r^ 
ladons with the divinity were easy and “natural”; uadi, in con* 

* F. Sefaebesu, Lts Pjigm^ (Frsdi oaikskiiee), Pani, 1940, pp. 156 £ 

*C£, fox W. Caste, ''Kosmache VoottAimgefi in Biliie prila^ 

nxBcbs Zdt: Exdbsg, HimixMkbsg, Exdiubel WdieoKrtoe'* io 

Macpcj IX, J 914 , pp. 95^-970* 
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sequence o£ a ricual faulty diese commiuuc&dons were broken of, 
an 4 the gods withdrew to still higher heavens. Only medicine^ 
men, shamans, priests, and heroes, or the sovereign rulers were 
now able Co rc-escablish communicadon with Heaven, and that 
only in a temporary way and for their own use.* The myth 
of a primordial paradise, lost on account of so me fault or ocher, is 
of extreme importance—but although in some ways it touches 
upon our subject, wc caiuiot discuss it now. 


SYMBOLISM OP THS "cENTBE" 

Let US now return to the image of the three cosmic regions 
connected in a ** Centre" along one axis. It is chieHy in the early 
Oriental dviiisadons that we meet with this archetypal image. 
The name of the sanctuaries of Nippur, Latsa and Sippara was 
DHT^-an^ki, "link between Heaven and !6anh". Babylon had a 
whole list of names, amoi^ others "House of the basis of Heaven 
and Earth" and "Link between Heaven and Barth". But there was 
also in Babylon the link between the Barth and the lower regions, 
for the town had been built upon the "Gate of epsQ"; 

apsu meaning the waters of Chaos before the Creadon. We Bud 
the same tradition among the Hebrewa. The Rock of Jerusalem 
went deep down into the subterranean waters (uhim). It is said in 
the Mishna due the Temple stood just over the tehim (the Hebrew 
eouivalent for apiu). And just as, in Babylon, they had "the Gate 
of epsii”, so in Jerusalem the Rock of the Temple covered the 
"mouth of the uhom'*. We encounter similar tradidons in the 
Indo-European world. Among the Romans, for example, the 
mundus consdcuces the meedng-point between the lower regions 
and the terrestrial world. The It^ temple was the zone of inter- 
secdon between the higher (divine) world, the terrestrial world 
and the subterranean (infernal) world.’ 

Every Oriental dey was standing, in efect, at the centre of the 

* Cf. eitf £< Chamani^ a Its eeehtri^ts k Textase, Payo^ Z9$r> . 

* Cf The Myth f the Sterna} Jtetum, pp. ij C 
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world. Babylon was Bah^ilini^ a “gate of die Gods”, for it was 
chore that the gods came down to earth. The capital of ^ ideal 
Chinese sovereign was acuated near to (he miraculous Tree 
'^shaped Wood" {KitrMiwu) ac the inccrsection o£ the chicc 
cosmic zones, Heaven, Earth and HeU. Examples could be 
multiplied without end. These does, temples or palaces, regarded 
as Centres of the World arc ail only replicas, repeating ad libitufn 
the same archaic icnage^ie Cosmic Mountain, rlic World Tree 
or the central Pillar wliidt sustaim dw planes of (lie Cosmos. 

This symbol ofa Mountain, a Tree or a Column situated ac the 
Centre of the World b extremely widely discributed. Wc may 
recall the Mount Mem of Indian tradition, Haraberezaiti of the 
Iranians, the Norse Himingbjdr, the '*Mount of the Lands" 
in the Mesopotamian tradition. Mount Tabor in Palestine (wliicli 
may signify tahhw —that is, “navel" or omphalos). Mount Gerizim, 
again in Palesdne, which is cxprcsly named the “navel of the 
earth", and Golgotha \«hich. for Christians, represented the 
centre of the world, etc.* Beevse (he territory, the dry, the ccuiple 
or the royal palace thus stood at die “Caitrc of die World"— 
that is, on the summit of die Cosmic Mountain each was re¬ 
garded as die highat place in die world, the only one which had 
not been submerged at die Deluge. *'The land of brael was not 
subme^ed by the Deluge," says a rabbinical text. And, according 
CO Islamic tradidoa, the highest elevated place on earth is the 
Kt aba, because "the Pole Star proves that... it lies over agaioic 
the centre of Heaven"* Tlw names of sacred Babybnian cowers 
and temples show chat they were aeimilated co the Cosmic 
Mountain; chat is, to the Centre of the World—“Mount of the 
House", “House of the Mountain of all the lands", “Mount of 
Storms", “Bond between Heavoi and Eaidi", etc. The 
was, properly speaking, a cosmic mounaia—diac is, a syu^lic * 
image of the Cosmos; its seven stages repr es ented die seven 
planetary spheres; by ascending them, the priest attained to the 

* Cf Paagrm in Retigion, pp. 374 ffl * 

* For the c«xo, see our M/eb ^ At Btnal Jtoum, pp. 13 C 
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summit of the Umverse. This same symbolism informs the 
colossal construction of the temple of Barabudur. which is 
shaped like an artificul moimtain. To ascend it is equivalent to an 
ecstadc journey to the Centre of die World j upon reaching the 
highest terrace, the pilgrim experiences the break-througli 
into another state; he transcends profane space and enters into 
a "pure region". Here wc arc in the presence of a "rite of the 
centre."*® 

The summit of die Cosmic Mountain is not only the highest 
point on the Earth, it is the navel of the Eartli, the point at which 
creation began. “The Holy One created the world like an 
embryo,” affirms a rabbinical text. “As an embryo proceeds from 
die navel onward, so God began the creation of the world from 
its navel onward, and from dience it spread in diderenc direct' 
ions.” “The world was created, beginning at Sion,” says another 
text. The same symbolism occurs in Andcnt India, in the Rig 
Veda; where the Universe is conceived as expanding outward 
from a central point*^ 

The creatioa of man, a replica of the cosmogony, took place 
similarly from a central point, in the Centre of the World. 
According to the Mesopotamian tradition, man was fashioned at 
the “navel of the earth”, where ^ere is also DuM»*-ki, the "link 
between Heaven and Earth”. Ohnnazd created the primordial 
man Gajomard, at the centre of the world. The Paradise in 'ndiich 
Adam was created out of clay is, of course, situated at the Centro 
of the Cosmos. Paradise was the “navel of the Barth” and, accord¬ 
ing to a Syrian tradition, was established “upon a mountain 
higher ^an all the others”. According to the Syrian book Tht 
Cavern of Treasures, Adam was created at the centre of the earth, 
on the very same spot where, later on, the Cross of Jesus was to be 
•erected. same traditions have been preserved by Judaism. 
The Judaic apocalypse and the Midrash specify that Adam was 
^shioned in Jerusalem. And Adam, having been buried at the 
^ tb« tots, iet our Pamrm in Cmparative Religion, pp. 3 ?€ C 

« PaOems in Cmparetive Ret^hn, p. 377; MyA e/ie Bemai Return, p. i 4 . 
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same spot where he was oeaced—that is» at the centre o£ the 
world* upon Gdgotha—die blood of the Lord will redeem hiin 
also.** 

The most widely discributed yaiiant of the syrnholism of the 
Centre is the Cosmic'Hec* situated in die middle of the Universe, 
and upholding the diret wotlds as upon one axis. Vedic India, 
andcnc China and the Germanic xnythobgy, as well as tlic 
"primitive*’ religions, all held different versions of tliU Cosmic 
Tree, whose roots plunged down into Hell, and whose branches 
reached to Heaven. In the Ccntxal and North Asiatic mytliologics 
its seven or nine brancha symbolise the seven or nine celestial 
pJane»-'Chst is, the seven planetary heavens. We have not room 
here to enlarge upon the complex symbolism of this Tree of the 
World what concerns us now is the part it plays in die "rites of 
the centre", it may be said, in general, chat die majoncy of the 
saaed and ritual trees due we meet with in the history of religions 
are only rcplkas, imperfect copies of this exemplary archerype, 
the Cosmic Tree. Thus, all these sacred trees arc thought of as 
sieuaced in the Centre of die World, and all the ritual trea or posts 
which axe consecrated before or during any religious ceremony 
arc, as it were, magically projected into the Centre of the World 
Let us concent ou^ves with a few examples 

In Vedic India, the saeiificul stake (yupe) is nude of a tree 
>vhich is similar to the Universal Tree. While it is being felled, die 
priest of the sacrifice addresses these words to it: "Wi^ thy sum¬ 
mit, do not rend the Heavens; with thy trunk, wound not the 
atmosphere ..It Is easy to see that what wc have here is the 
Cosmic Tree itself. From cfae wood of this ctee die sacriAdil 
stake is feshioned, and this becomes a sort of cosmic pillar: "Uft 
thyself up. 0 Lord of the forest, unto the summit of the earth I" 
is the invocadoQ of the Vfde (m, 8, 3). "With thy summit * 
in p. yjt. 

^ Cf ouf Paat w in Cmptrmive R^ilfion. pp. atfp ff!; £« Ckarrmisme ..., pp. 
Ua C; ud. upon the ChristMa Sfrabolaffl of dv Crow tf de Conuc Tree, Me 
R de Lubu. A^tas fib BsmdJhiane, Pasi tpjs, pp. 6s £ 
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thou do$t hold up the Heavens, with thy branches thou fiUest 
the air, with thy foot thou steadiest the earth/* proclaims the 
Satapatha BrShintma (III, 7, i, 4). 

The installatioii and consecration of the sacrificial stake 
constitute a rite of die Ceutte. Assimilated to the Cosmic Tree, 
the stake becomes in its dim the axis connecting the three cosmic 
regions. Communicadoa between Heaven and Earth becomes 
possible by means of this pilbr. He who makes the sacri£ce does, 
indeedi go up to heaven, alone or with lus wife, upon this post 
now ritually transformed into the World-Axis itself While 
scctii^ up the ladder, he says to his wife: *'Come, let us go up to 
Heaven!" She answers: "Let us go up!" ( 5 tfr. Br. V, 2, i, 9), and 
they begin to mount tlie ladder. Ac the top, while touchii^ the 
head of the post, the sacriiicer cries out: ‘*We have reached 
Heaven!” {Teittirtya Smhiti, Sat. Br., etc.) Or, while climbing up 
the steps of the sc^e, he stretches out hii arms (as a bird spreads 
its wings I] and on reaching the top cries out: "lhave attained to 
heaven, to the gods: 1 have become immortal!" (Taittirlya 
SmhitSt I, 7, 9.) "In truth,” continues the Taittiilya SamhilS (V[, 
6, 4, 2), “die sacrificer makes himself a ladder and a bridge to 
reach the celestial world." 

The bridge or ladder between Heaven and Earth were possible 
because they were set up in a Centre of the World—like the ladder 
seen in a dream by Jacob, which reached tom earth to the 
heavens. “And behold I the angels of God were ascending and 
descending on it" (Cenesrs XXVni, 11-12]. The Indian cite also 
alludes to tit immortality that is attained in consequence of die 
ascent into Heaven. As we shall see presently, a number of other 
ritual approaches to a Centre are equivalent to a conquest of 
immortality. 

• The assiiziibtion of the ritual tree to die Cosmic Tree is still 
more apparent in Central and Nordi Asiatic shamanism. The 
climbing of such a tree by the Tatar shaman symbolises his 
ascension to heaven? In fact, seven or nine notches are (ut in the 
tree and the shaman, while he is climbing up them, makes die 
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perdnect ^eclaraooii chat he is going up co i^eaven: he describes 
to die ooiookers all chat be sees at eada o£ the cdesdal levels which 
he passes dirough. At die sixth heaven he worships che moon, at 
the seventh, the sun. Hnally, at die ninth, he prostrates himself 
before Bai Ul^n, the Supreme Being, and o 2 en him the soul of 
the horse that has been sacrificed.** 

The shamanic tree is only a replica of the Tree of the World, 
which rises in the middle of the Urn verse and at wliose suitiinit is 
the supreme God. or the solarised god. The seven or nine notches 
on che shamanic tree symbolise the seven or nine braitches of the 
Cosmic Tree—that is. the seven or nine heavens. Tlic shaman feels, 
moreover, that he is united with this Tree of the World through 
ocher mystical relationships. In hb inidacory dreams, the future 
shaman is believed to approach the Cosmic Tree and to receive, 
from che hand of God himself three branches of ic, which are to 
serve as frames for his drums.** We know the indispensable part 
that is played by che drum during the shamanic ceremonies; it is 
above all by the aid of their drums that shamans arcain to che 
ecsatic state. And. when we think that the drum it maJe of the very 
wood of the H^orU Tree, we can undeesand die symbolism and che 
religious value of the sounds of the shamanic drum—and why. 
when he beats it, the ghaman ^els himself aansported in eacasy 
near co che Tree of the World.** Here we have a mysdeal Journey 
Co the **Caitre", and thence into the hi^iesc heaven. Hius, either 
by climbing up the seven or nine notches of the ceremonial birch- 
tree. or simply drumming, the shaman sets out on his jouroey to 
heaven, but he can only obtain chat rupture of the cosmic planes 
which makes his ascension possible or enables him to fly ecstado* 
ally through die lieavais, because he is thought to be already at 

** Cf che maieiul and the bibfiognpb)r in oar booklr OiAianlm, pp. 171 fT 
* A. A Popov, Tariff. MMeridy ye esmfra^ e f ma A uk i veiteaAiA uv^eeit 
{Moccow-Ioufigrad 193^ pp, Ss C See also Le Ommime <t iet teduiiftes 
trthaJftai Je r«xuae, pp. i6o £ 

** C£ £. Fmchrimrr, '*5duizuaaUToauDd xad TrotuaefbaBm*' ia Bhiut, 
Vol IV, pp. le^iSi. 
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the very Centre of the world; for» as we have seen, it is only in 
such a Centre chat conunuciication between faidi, Heaven and 
Hell ii possible.** 


SYM&OLISM OV ASCBNSJON 

It is highly probable, at least in the ease of the Central Asiadc and 
Siberian religions, chat diis symbolUcn of die Ccucre was in* 
fluejiced by some Indo*Iranian and, in die last analysis, Meso¬ 
potamian cosmological systems. The importance of the number 
seven seems, among odicr things, to prove this. But it is important 
to distinguish between the borrowing of a cosmological theory 
elaborated around the symbolism of the Centre—such as, for ex¬ 
ample, die conception of the seven celestial spheres—and the 
symbolism of the Centre in Itself. We have already seen that this 
symbolism is exsemely arcliaic, chat it is known Co the pygmies 
of the Malay Peninsub. And even if we might suspect a re¬ 
mote Indian influence among these Scinang pygmies, we should 
sdll have to explain the symbolism of the Centre that is found 
upon the prehistoric monuments (cosmic mountains, die four 
rivers, die Tree, die spiral, etc.). Furthermore, it has been possible 
CO show dut the symbolism of a cosmic axis was already known 
in the archaic cultures (the Urkuhuren of the Graebiier-Schmidt 
school) especially among the Arcdc and North American popula- 
doni; the centre-post of the cabin they bve in is assuoilaced to the 
Cosmic Axis. And it is at the foot of this post chat one deposits the 
oflerings intended for the heavenly divinities, for it if only along 
this asds that ofierings can mount up into heaven.** Wheo the 
form of the dwelling is changed and the hut b replaced by the 
yourc (as, for example, among the nomadic stock-breedccs of 
central Asia), the mythico^tu^ funcdon of the central pillar b 
*' The inicMfory ascent of a cetemonial tree is ihc aec with m lodoiiesiaa, 
South American (Anueu) aod North Ajneiic&a (Pomo) shaamism. C£ Le 
Chamanism ..pp. raa C, ta; £ 

^ See le Chcmanisrei .. pp. a 35 £ 
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performed throi^ the openiog left in the roof to let out the 
smoke. On sacrificUl occasions, they bring a tree into the yourt, 
so chat the cop of it projcCB throu^ cbts openv^. This sacHfidal 
tree with ics seven branches symbolises die seven cclcsdai spheres. 
Thus, on che one hand, ihe hmue is made to symbolise the universe 
and, on che other, is supposed to he situated in the Centre of die 
WotUy che SQioko-hole opaiii^ upwards cowards the Pole Scar. 

We shall return presoidy co dm symbolic assicnibdon of the 
dwcllu^l'^ce Co the "Centre of che World", for it expresses one 
of the mo$c instructive customs of archaic religious man. For the 
moment, let us look at the ricual of ascension chat rakff place in a 
"centre". We saw that the Tatar or Siberian shaman clin^ a tree, 
and that the Vedic sachficer mounts a Udder: che two rites arc 
directed co che same end, the ascoisioc into Heaven. A good rruuiy 
of che myths speak of a tree, of a creeper, a cord, or a thread of 
spider-web or a Udder which ronnixo Earth with Heaven, and by 
means of which certain privileged beings do, in cficcc, mount up 
Co heaven. These myths have, ^ course, their ritual eorreUtives— 
as, for instance, (he shaoianie tree or che post in the Vedic sacrifice. 
The ceremonial scaircaic pUys an equally important part, of wliich 
we will now give a few examples: 

Polyaenus (Stroiapematont Ml. aa) tells us of Kosmgas, the 
priest-king of certain peoples of Thrace, who threatened to desert 
his subjects by going up a wooden ladder co the goddess Hera; 
'^licb proves that such a ritual Udder ezisced and was believed to 
be a means whereby the priest-king could ascend to Heaven. The 
ascension to Heaven by ritually climbing up a Udder was prob¬ 
ably part of an Orphic midatioQ; in any case, we find it again ui 
the Mithraic inidacioa. In die mysteries of Mithca the 
ladder [climax) had seven rungs, each being made of a difierent 
metal. Accot^g to Celsus (Oxigen, Cwuni Celsum, VI, 22), the* 
first rung was made of lead, cotrepooding to the "heaven" of che 
planet ^tum; the second of tin (Venus); the third of bronze 
(Jupiter); die fourth of iron (Mercury); the fifth of “monetary 
^oy" (M^); die sixth of silver (die Moon] and the seventh ^ 
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gold (the Suq). The eighth rung, Celsus celh us^ represented the 
sphere of the fixed scan.** By going up this ceremonial ladder, 
rhe initiate was supposed to pas through the seven heavens, thus 
uplifting himself even w the Empyrean—just as one attained to 
the uldmate heaven by ascending the seven stages of the Baby¬ 
lonian ziqqurae^ or as one travelled dvough the different cosmic 
r^ions by scaling the t erra ces of the Temple of Barabudui, which 
in icsclfi as we saw, constituted a Cosmic Mountain and an imago 
munJi. 

Wc can easily understand dut the stairway in the Mithraic 
tniciacion was an Axis of the World and was situated at the Centre 
of the Universe: odierwise the rupture of the planes would not 
have been possible. '^Inioatiwi*' a$ we kzxow, the symbolic 

death and resurrection of neophyte or, in other conceit, the 
descent into Hell followed by ascension into Heaven. Death— 
v^ether initiatory or not—is ute supreme case of a rupture of the 
planes. That is why it is symbolisdd by a climbli^ of steps, and 
why funerary dtes of^ malc^ use of ladders or stairways. The 
soul of the deceased ascends the pathways up a mountain, oc climbs 
a tree or a creeper, right tap into the heavais. We meet wida some¬ 
thing of this conception all ova the world, fiom ancient ^ypt tO' 
Australia. In Assyrian, the coixain(» expression fbt the vetb **to 
die’’ is “to clutch die mountain”. Similarly in ^yptiaai, myny, 
“to dutch’s a euphemism for “to die”. In the Indian mythologi^ 
tradiden, Yama, the first man to die, climbed up the mountain 
and over “the high passes” in order to show “the path to many” 
as it Is said in the Veda pC, 14,1). The road of the dead, in 
popular Ural-Altaic beliirfi, leads up dike mountains: Bolot, the 
Rara-Rirghiz hero and also Eesar, legendary Hog of die M<»gol$, 
enter into the world of the beyond by way of an initiacory ordeal, 
• through a cave at chesununicofdiemoaQtaias: the descent of the 

" CC the ontetuh Wougic t^ed^ m onrle Ot^nmisme, pp. £ Pot the 
fymholbxB of wcaaka^ see Loos ** Le SynboUsiBe 

ajcexuiooad ]a luorgie «t h nysb^oe ohrioaiDcs" m ihe Jahtbiukf 
XIX, Zurich, X9JX, pp. 4S**<S* 
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shaman into HcU is also cScetci by way of a cavcm. The Egypt¬ 
ians have presciveth in thdr hmoary texts, die expression tisk‘1 
pet {ashet means "a step'*) to indiate that the ladder at the dis- 
pos^ of Re is a real ladder, linking Earth to Hcavai. 'The ladder 
is set up that 1 may see the gods,*' says the Book of the Dead, and 
again, "the gods make him a ladder, so that, by making use of it, 
he may go up to Heaven.” In many tombs of the periods of the 
archaic and the middle dynasdes. amulets have Ixxn foimd cn- 

C 1 with a ladder (md^) or a staircase. The custom of the 
ry ladder has, moreover, survived tmril our days: several 
prinudve Asian peoplea—as. for instance, the lolos, tlic 
Karens and others—set up ritual Udders upon tombs, to enable 
the deceased to ascend to heaven.** 

As we have joss seen, the ladder can carry an extremely ridi 
symbolism without ceasing to be perfectly coherent, it gim 
phutU expression » the bnak throtigh the plana neeessitated by the 
passage fiom one mode of being to another, by placing us at the cosmo- 
logu^ point lokere eommunkation between Heaven, Barth mid Hell 
beeomes possible. That a why the stairway and the ladder play so 
considerable a part in the rico and the myths of inicUcion, as well 
as in funerary rituals, not to mention the rites of royal or sacer¬ 
dotal enthronement or those of marriage. But we also know that 
the symbolism of cUmbu^up and of stairs recurs oftcji enough in 
psychoanalytic literature, an indication chat it belongs to the 
archaic content of the human psyche and is not a “historical * 
creati on , not an innovation dating from a certain historical mom¬ 
ent (say, from andertt Egypt or Vedic India, etc). 1 will content 
myself with a single example of a spontaneous rediscovery of 
this primordial symbolism.*^ 

JuUen Green notes, in his Journal fbt die 4d) of April, IP33, 
that “In all my books, the idea of fear or of any other frirly strong. 
emotion seems m some inexpUc^le manner to a staircase. 

** See Patterm in Canp^ve PaBghn. pp icia C sad £e Otmaitism a la 
kthm^ arthflfiies A Fextae, pp. 4ao £ * 

* See otir Uydtt, Dnanu mtd M /si en a . l e w do B , tpeo, pp. t$ £ 
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I reilised this yesterday, whilst 1 was passing in review all the 
novels chat I have written . . . (here follow the references). I 
wonder how I can have so offen ccpeaced this eSecc without 
noticing it. As a child, I used to dream ! was being chased on a 
Staircase. My mother had the same fears in her young days; 
perhaps something of them has remained with me... 

We now know why the idea of fear, for Julien Gccm, was 
associated with the image of a staircase, and why all the dramatic 
events he described in his worb—bvc, death, or crime—hap* 
pened upon a staircase. The act of climbing or ascending sym¬ 
bolises tht way towards the abiolu/e nelity; and to the profene 
consciousness, che appcoacli towards that ccalicy arouses an ambi¬ 
valent feeling, of feat and of joy, of actcacnon and repulsion, etc. 
The ideas of sancdfication, of death, love and deliverance are all 
involved in the symbolism of stairs. Indeed, eacli of these modes 
of being represents a cessadoit of the profene human condition; 
that is, a breaking of che ontological plane. Through love and 
death, saiicdcy and metaphysical knowledge, man passes—as jc \s 
said in the BrlkedfiranYaka Uyanishd, from the unreal co the 
reality”. 

But ic muse noc be forgoccen chat the staircase symbolises these 
things because it is thought to be sec up in a *’centre", because it 
makes communicadon possible between che different Levels of 
being, and, finally, because ic is a concrete formula for the 
mythical ladder, for the creeper or che spider-web, che Cosmic 
Tree or the Pillar of che Universe, chat connects che three cosmic 
zones. 

CONSTRUCTION OP A “CBNTBB** 

We have seen that it was not only temples that were thought to 
be situated at che "Centre of die World", but chat every holy 
place, every place that bore witness to an incursion of the sacred 
into profene spa A, was also regarded as a "centre". These sacred 
spaces could a^ be constructed; buc their constructaoh was. in its 
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way, a cosmogony—a creation of die world—wliicli is only 
natural since, as we have seen, the world was created in the 
beginning from an embryo, from a “centre". Thus, foe instance, 
die construction of the Vcdic fixe altar c^roduced the creation of 
the world, and the altar uself was a microcosm, an im^o mundi. 
The water in which one mixes the day is, as the Satapatha 
Brihifuuia tells us (1, 9 . a. *95 VI. j, i, etc.), the primordid Water: 
the clay that serves as a base for the altar is die Earth; its lateral 
walls rcpcesait the atmos^re. etc. (Pedups it should be added 
that this construction also implies a construction of cosmic Tunc, 
but we have not room to go into that problem herc.)^* 

It is unnecessary, then, to insist that the liistory of religions 
records a considenble number of ritual constructions of a 
“Ccntie". Let us, however, note one thing which is of importance 
in OUT view: to the degree that the andent holy places, temples or 
altan, lose didr religfous efficacy, p 6 opic discover and apply other 
geomandc, architcooral or icon^raphic formulas which, in tlic 
end. sometimes astonishingly enough, represent the same symbol* 
ism of the "Centre^'. To give a sii^lc example: the conscruedon 
of a mandala}* The term itself means "a drde"; the translations 
from the Tibetan sometimes render it by “centre" and soincdmcs 
by “chat which surrounds". In free a numfr/s represents a whole 
series of circles, con c e ntric or otherwise, inscribed within a square; 
and in this diagram, drawn on the ground by means of coloured 
threads or coloured rice powder, the various divinities of the 
Taniric pantheon are arranged in order. The mondala thus repr^ 
seats an inu£o mundi and at the ume ome a symbolic pajicheon. 
The inidadon of the neophyte consists, am^ other diings, in 
his entering into the dificrent xones and gaining access to the 
diffrtent levels of the mandalo, Tlus rite of penetration may be 

Tf^ Myth of AtStent^ pp 79 C 

H ^ om Yofo, bmfmtduy mtd Fnidm. New Yofk>Loodoa. 19jl, pp. ai9 
Giuseppe Tucci, Tmia t praritg id WMiJefa, B.01M, 1949; oa the lymbohuD of 
cbe flUTb^, see C G. A^obelsiy mi AiAmy, tottScc. 1933. pp 91 ff-i 

asd the same author’s Cesnloo^ ^ Vnhemajtent ZOtich, 1930. pp. 167 £ 
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regarded 9 S equivalent to the well-known rite of walking round a 
temple (pr4ddj^r/i/»a), or to the progressive elevation, tenace by 
terrace, up to the “pure lands” at the highest levels of the temple. 
On the other hand, the placing of the neophyte in a mandala may 
be likened to the isidadon by entry into a labyrinth: certain 
mandaias have, moreover, a clearly labyrinthine character. The 
huicdon of the m<uMa may be considered at least twofold, as is 
that of the labyrinth. On the one luiid, penecradon into a tnande\a 
drawn on the groimd is equivalent to an inidadon ritual; and, on 
the other hand, the urniiola protects” tlie neophyte against every 
liarmful force from witliouc, and at the same time h^ps him to 
concejicrace, to find his own "centre”. 

But every Indian temple, sccu from above, is a moiidaU. Any 
Indian temple is, like a mandala. a microcosm and at the same dme 
a pantheon. Why, then, need one construct a tnandala —why did 
they want a new "Centre oi*thc World”? Simply because, fbc 
certain devotees, who felt in need of a more authendc and a dcepec 
religious experience, the cradinonal ritual had become fossilised: 
the coQStrucdon of a £rc altar or the ascent of the terraces of a 
temple no longer ciublcd tliem to rediscover their "centre”. 
Unlike archaic man or the man of Vedic dmes, the Tancric 
devotee had need of a personal experience to resedvate certain 
primordial symbols in his consciousness. That is why, moreover, 
some Tancric schools rejected the external mmdala. and had re¬ 
course to interiorised mandalas. These could be of two kinds: 
fine, a purely mental construedon, which acted as a “support” for 
meditadon, or, altcmadvely, an idenddeadou of the tnandaU in 
his own body. In the former case the yogi pbccs hioiself mentally 
widun the mandaU, and thereby performs an act of concentration 
and, at the same time, of "defence” against distracdon and 
> temptadon. The tnandala "conceucrates”; it preserves one foom 
dispersion, fiom diiincdon. The discovery of the mandala in his 
own body indicates a desire to idendfy his "mystical body” with 
a microcosm. A*more detailed analysis of this penptiacion by 
means of yoga techniques, into what might be called the "mystical 
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body”, would cake w coo &r. Suffice ic to say diat the ceaedvation 
of the f^rafcr«—those ‘‘whcck” (or drclcs) which are regarded as 
so many pome of intenecdon of the cosmic life and die mental 
life—is homologous with the inidacory pcnctradon into a mondala. 
The awakened of the Kundalini is equivalent to the breaking of 
the oncologM^ plane; that is, to die plenary realisation of die 
symbolism of die “Centre . 

As we have seen* tlic inaiJeU can be used in support, cither at 
the same dme or successively, of a concrete ritual or an act of 
spiritual ccticcntradou or, again, of a technique of mystical 
physiology. This muldvalcticy, ch» applicability to muldple 
although closely comparable planes, is a charactcrisdc of the 
symbolism of the Centre in general. Hus is easily understandable, 
since every human being tends, even unconsciously, towards the 
Centre, and towards his own cen^ where he can find iiit^ral 
reality—saaednets. This desire, so deeply rooted in man, to find 
himself at the very bean of the reah-at the Centre of the World, 
die place of communication with Heaven—explains the ubiqui¬ 
tous use of “Centres of the World". We have seen above how 
the habitadoQ of mao was assimilated to the Universe, the 
hearth or the smoke-hole being homologised with the Centre 
of the World; so that all houses—like all temples, palaces and 
dog—arc situated at one and the same point, the Coitre of the 
Universe. 

But is there not a certain contradiedon here ? A whole array 
of myths, symhob and rituals emphasises with one accord the 
diffloilry of cbteining fntry into a emcre; while on the other hand 
another series of myths and rites lays it down that this centn is 
aceessihh. For example, pilgrimage to (he Holy Places is difficult; 
but any visit whatever to a ebu^ h a pilgrimage. The Cosmic 
Tree is, on die ^ hand, inaccessible; but on die other, it maybe * 
found in any yourt. The way which leads to die “Centre” is sown 
with obstacles, and yet every dty, every temple, every dwcUmg- 
place is alrtady at the Centre of the Universe. Hae su fferin gs and 
the "triab" onde^one by Ulysses axe ^bulous; nevertheless any 
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KtHi'n to hearth and home whatever is equivalent to Ulysses’ return 
CO Ithaca. 

All this seems to show that man eon Uue only in a sacred space, in 
the "Centre”. We observe that one group of rradidons attests the 
desire of man to find himself at the Centre without any effort, 
whilst another group insists upon the difficulty, and consequently 
upon the merit, of being able to enter into it. We are not here 
concerned to trace the history of either of these traditions. The 
fact that the first-mentioned—the "easy” way which allows of 
the construction of a Centre even in a man’s own house—is found 
jiearly everywhere, invites us to regard it as the more significant. 
It accendon to something in die human condition that we 
may cal) the nosiaigia for Paradise. By this we mean die desire to 
find oneself always iwd without effort in tlie Centre of the World, at 
the heart of reality; and by a s^rt cut and in a natural manner to 
transcend the human condidoh, and to recover the divine con¬ 
dition—as a Christian would say, the condition before the Pali.** 

We should not like to terminate this study without having 
recalled one European myth which, though only indirectly con¬ 
cerned with the symbolism and rites of the Centre, combines and 
integrates them in a still vaster symbolism. Wc refer to an 
episode in the legend of Parsifal and the Fisher King,** concerning 
the mysterious malady that paralysed the old King who held the 
secret of the Graal. It was not he alone who suiTeted; everything 
around him was falling into ruins, crumbling away—the palace, 
the towers and the gardens. Animals no louger bred, trees bore no 
more fruit, the springs were drying up. Many docton had tried to 
cure the f^er King, all without tlu least success. The knighs 
were arriving there day and night, each of them asking first of all 
for news of the King’s health. But one knight—poor, unknown 

'M Qi Paaems in Comparative Rellston, pp. zio S., iod U Chamemme, pp. 41?. 
4^4 ff. 

•• Arcewii, Huehex edidco, p. 466; Jesde L W«scoa. From RJiva! to Romance. 
Caabodge, iflao, pp.*ia ^ The tuao mythic modf occur* in the^ cycle of Six 
Gawaio (Wenoa, ^). 
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and even ilightly ridietdous—took die liberty of disregardtng 
ceremony and poiicencss: his naim was Pardfal. Paying no 
attendon co coordy custom, be made straight for the King and, 
addressing him without any preaniblc, asked: **Whcre is the 
Graal?** In that very instant, everything is traiufbnncd: the Khig 
rises &om his bed of suf&ring, die riven and fountains flow 
once more, vegetadon grows again, and the casdc is niincuiously 
restored. Those few words of Parsifal had beoi enough to re¬ 
generate the whole of Nature. But those few words propound 
^e ccnual gucsoou. the one qucstioit d)at can arouse not only 
the Fisher King but the whole Cosmos: Wliere is the supreme 
reality, the saacd, the Centre of Life and the source of imniort- 
aliey, where is the Holy Graal ? No one liad thougiit, undl then, 
of asking that central quesoon—and die world was pcrisliing 
because of that metaphydeal and rel^ious indifference, bixause of 
lack of imagmadoQ and absence of desire for reality. 

That brief episode of a great European myth reveals to us at 
least one neglected aspect of the symbolism of the Centre: tliar 
there is not only an mdautc mtcreonnecdoa between the 
universal life and the salvation of man; bur due if is enough only to 
raise the tfuesfion ef salvaiion^ to pose die central problem; that is, 
the problem—for the life of the emmos to be for ever renewed. 
For—as this mythologica] fragment seems to show—death is 
often only the result of our mdifrerence to immorcalicy. 
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THB FUNCTION OP THB MYTHS 

Indian myths arc “niytlis" before they arc “Indian"; tliatij to say, 
they form part of a pardcolar cat^ory of arcliaic man’s spiritual 
creadoxu and may, dicrcfcre, be compared with any other group 
of traditional myths. So, before dcalii^ with the Indian mythol¬ 
ogy of Time, it is advisable brieHy to recall the indinatu con- 
itecdons between die Mytli as such, as an ongina) form of culture, 
and Time. For besides the specific funedons chat it iul£ls in 
archaic sodedes, which wc need not dwell upon here, the myth 
is aUo important in what it reveals to us about the structure of 
Time. As is generally admitted today, a myth is an account of 
events which took place in prindph, that is, “in the beginning”, 
in a primordial and nou-temporai instant, a moment of saenJ 
time, This mythic or sacred time is qualitadvely different &om 
ptoflme tune, from the continuous and irreversible dme of our 
everyday, do^cralised enstatce. In narraid^ a myth, one re- 
accuaiises, in some sort, the sacred dme in which the events nac- 
raced took place. (Hus, moreover, is why the myths, in tradidonal 
sodedes, are not to be narrated however or whenever one likes; 
they can be recited only during the sacred seasons, in the bush 
and at night, or around the fire after or before die liruals, etc.) 
In a word, die myth is supposed to happen^if one may say so— 
in a non-temporal dme, in an instant without duradon, as certain 
mystics and philosophers conceived of eternity. , 

This obstfvadon is important, for it follows that the narradon 
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of Ac myths is not wiAoot come^ucnccs for him who redces 
and Aose who listen. From the mere 6ct of Ae nairadou of a 
my A, pro&ne time is—at least fymhoUeahy—abolished: Ae 
narrator and his bearers arc rape into acred and mythical dme. 
We have tried to show elsewhere* that Ac abolition of profane 
time by the imitation of ewmpUiy models and Ac re-enactment 
of my^cal cvenB constitutes, as it were, a specific mark of all 
traAtional societies; and that this mark is, of i tscl f, enough to Affer- 
entiate Ac archaic world from Aat of our modem societies, hx 
Ac traAtional societies men endeavoured, consciously and volun¬ 
tarily, to abolish Time—perioAcaUy to efface Ac past and to 
regenerate Tune—by a series of rituals whiA, as it were, re¬ 
enacted Ae cosmogony. We need not alter licrc into develop¬ 
ments wliich would take us Coo frr from our subject. Biiough to 
remind ourselves Aat Ae inyA takes man out of his own time— 
his individual, chronological, “hisAric” time—and projects him. 
symbolically at least, Ato Ae Great Tune, mto a paradoxial 
instant whiA cannot be measured because it does not consist of 
duration. This is as much as to say Aat Ae myA implies a break¬ 
away from lime and Ae surrounding world; it opens up a way 
into the sacred Great Time. 

Merely by listening to a myth, man forgets his profane con- 
Ation, his **^forical situation" as we are accustomed to call it 
today. It is not absolutely necessary Aac a man Aould belong to a 
historic civilisation before we can say Aac be b m a historical 
tituation". The Australian living upon msects and roots is also 
living in a **hismricai situation" m Ae sense that it b a well- 
delimited one, expressed n a ceroin ideology and sustained by a 
certain type of so^ and economic organisation: s peci fi c a lly , Ac 
exutence of Ae Australian very likely represeno a variant of Ac 
historical situation of paleolithic man. For die cacpiesnon a 
hbtorical ticuatioa" nee^ not necessarily imply 'luscory" m the 
major of the word; le implies only the human conAtion as 
saA; Aat b, a condition ruled by a certain system of customs. 

* Sie Ae MyA «f Ae fienW ffataeu^ pp. £ and poAn. 
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But not only an Australian, an individual belongii^ to a much 
more highly evolved dvilisacion—a Chinese, for instance, or a 
Hindu, oc a peasant of some European country—when he b 
listening to a mytl:, forgets, as it were, his particular situadon and 
is projected into another world, into a Universe whicli is no loiter 
his poor little universe of every day. 

It should be remembered cliat for each of these individuals, for 
the Australian as well as for the Qiinesc, the Hindu and the Europ¬ 
ean peasant, die myths are true because they are sacred, because they 
tell him about sacred beings and events. Consequently, in reciting 
or listening to a myth, one resumes contact with the sacred and 
with reality, and in so doing one transcends the pro^e con¬ 
dition, the “historical situation*'. In other wotds, one goes be¬ 
yond the temporal condidon and the dull self-su£dency which 
is the lot of every human being simply because every human beii^ 
is "ignorant**—in the sense dut he is idendiying himself, and 
Reality, with his own particular situadon. And ignorance is, first 
of all, ihii false idendficadon of Reality with what each one of us 
appears to be or to possess. A poliddan thinks diat the only trtie 
reality is pohrical power, a milhonaire is conviuced chat wealth 
alone is real, a man of learning diinks the same about his studies, 
his boob, laboratories and so forth. The same tendency is equally 
in evidence among the less dvilised, in primitive peoples and 
savages, but with dais difference, chat the my^ are sdll alive 
amongst them, which prevents them fiom identifying themselves 
wholly and completely with non-reahey. The periodic redtadon 
of the myths breaks through the barriers built up by profme 
eadstcnce. The myth continually teactualises the Great Time, 
and in so doing raises the listener to a superhuman and supra- 
hiscorical plane; which, among other citings, enables him to 
approach a Reality dwt is inaccessible at the level of profinc, 
individual existence. 
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Images and Symbols 


INDIAN MYTHS OF T1M8 

Certain Indian myths furnish particularly happy illustrations of 
this function of "breaking^rough'' individual and luscorical 
time and realising the mythical Great nine. We will give one 
famous example, from tlic Brdhmaiwi'a/ia iHiraint, of which the 
late Heitmeh Zimmer gave a summary and cuininciitary in his 
book. Myths aiid Symbols iit Indian Art and Chnlisatfon,^ This text 
has the merit of beginning stnijdtt away with the Great Time as 
an instrument of knowledge, and dience of deliverance froit) the 
bonds of Maya. 

After his victory over the dragon Vritra, InJra decides to re¬ 
build and embellish the rcadestfe of the gods. Visvakarnian, die 
divine ardficcr» succeeds after a gear's labour in constructing a 
magnificent palace. But Indra seems not to be satisfied; he wants 
die building be enlarged and co be made still more majestic, 
unpiralkled in all the world. Visvakarnian, exhausted by his 
e^tt, complains to Brahma (he Creator god, who promises to 
help him and intercedes with Vishnu the Supreme Being, of 
whom Brahma himself is but an instrument. Vishnu undertakes 
CO brii^ Indra back to his senses. 

One fine day, Indra in his palace receives a visit from a boy 
dressed in rags. This is Vishnu himself, who has assumed this di^ 
giiisc to humiijate the King of the Gods. Without at first revealing 
his identity to the latter, be calb him '*my diild" and begins to 
tell him about the ionumerable Indras who, up to that very 
moment, have peopled the innumerable universes. 

The life and kingdiip of an Indra endure sevoiry-one eons 
|a cycle, a maheyuga, consists of 12,000 divine years or 4,320,000 
yeanlj, and when twenty-eight Indras have expired, one day 
and itight of Brahnu have elapsed. But the existence of one 

•Hdnrieh Zimmer. MyAs md SymMs oi laim Art suf GvOUaiett, by 
Joseph Campbell. New York, 194^, (be Bdlingoi Sebm, VI, pp. 3 9 * 
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Brahma, measured in such Bcahoia days and nighes, is only oue 
hundred and dght years. Brahma follows Brahma; one sinhs, the 
next arises; the endless series cannot be told. There is no end to 
the number of those Brahmas—to say nothing of lodras. 

**But the universes side by side at any given moment, each 
harbouring a Brahma and an Indra: who vnll estimate the 
number of these? Beyond farthest vision, crowding outer 
space, the universes come and g;o, an innumerable host, tike 
delicate boats they float on the fathomless, pure waters that form 
the body of Vishnu. Out of every hair-pore of that body a 
universe bubbles and breaks. Will you presume to count them ? 
Will you number the gods in all those worldfr-die worlds 
present and the worlds past ?*’ 

Wlule the boy was speaking, a procession of ants had appeared 
in the great hall of the palace. Qcpbyed in a column four yards 
wide, this of ants was parading across the floor. Notidag 
them, the boy stops, and then, struck widi astonishment, suddciUy 
bursts into laughter. ''What arc you laughing at ?*' inquires Indra. 
And cite boy replies: 

** 1 saw die ants. O Indra, filing in long parade. Each was 
once an India, tike you. each by virtue of pious deeds once 
ascended to the rank of a king of gods. But now, through many 
rebirths, each has become again an ant. This army is an army of 
former Indras .. 

This revelation bcir^s home to Indra all the vanity of his pride 
and ambition. Sending for the wonderful archltea Visvakannan, 
he rewards him royally, and gives up for ever his wish to aggran¬ 
dise the palace of the gods. 

. The in de ntion of this myth is transparent. The bewildering 
evocation of innumerable universes arisir^ foom the body of 
Vishnu and disappearing again is enough of itself to awaken Indra 
—chat is, CO ma^^im transcend the Limited and scriedy con¬ 
ditioned horiron of his “situation*' as King of the Gods. One 
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mi^Kt cvcQ be tempted to add 'lus hisd^ncaj sinudon*', for Indra 
happened to be the great warrior Chief of the Godj ac a certain 
himric mornenc, in a definite phase of die great cosmic drama. 
What Indra hears from die mouth of Vishnu is a true story; die 
true story of the eternal creation and destruction of worlds, 
beside which his own history* that of his countless heroic adven¬ 
tures culmmatuig in the victory over Vritra, seems* indeed* to be 

**£dse”_its events arc without transcendent significance. Tlic 

true story reveab to him the Great Tune, mytliic dme in wliich is 
the true source of all beings and of all cosmic events. It is because 
he can thus transcoid his l^corically conditioned “situation", and 
succeeds in piercing the veil of illudon created by proime time— 
that is, by liis oum history—diat liidra is cured of his pride and 
ignorance: in terms he is "saved". And tills redempdve 

functioa of the myth applies not only to Indn* but also to every 
human being who listens to his adventure. To transcend profane 
dme and re-enter into mythical Great Time Is equivalent to a 
revdadon of ultimate reality—reality that is strictly metaphysical* 
and can be approached in no other way than through myths and 
symbols. 

Tius myth has a sequel, to which we shall return. For the 
moment, let us note that the conception of cyclic and infinite 
Time* presented tn so striking a rnarmet by Vishnu* is the general 
Indian conception of cosmic cycles. Belief in the periodic creation 
and detruedon of the Chiiverse b found as early as in the Aiharva 
Ma pc, 8* 3P»4o). And as a matter of fret it belongs to the 
fVelia^auu/^ of all aidiaic sodedes. 

TBB DOCTBINI Of THE TUCAS 

India, however* has elaborated a doctrine of cosmic cycles by 
ampli^ing the number of pero di^^ oeadons and destructions of 
the Utuverse to ever more tenifyu^ proportions. The unit of 
measurement for the smallest cycle of ah b die yuga —die "age". 
A yuga is'preceded by a “dawn" and frdlowedby a "du^", which 
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fill die ijiiervsJs between the successive 'ages”. A complete cycle 
or mahSyu^a is composed of ^bur “ages** of unequal duration, the 
longest appeacii^ at the begiimii^ of a cycle and the shortest at 
the end of it. Tfc names of these yuga are borrowed from the 
names of the "throws” in die game of dice. Krila yuga (from the 
verb kri, to "make” or to “accomplish”) means the "perfect age”; 
in dice-play, the throw chat curju up the side with four pips is 
die winning dirow, For in the Indian tradition, the number four 
symbolises totality, plenitude or pcrftcdoji. The krita yuga is 
^e pcrfcCT age, and dUreibre it is also called the satya yuga; that is, 
the "real", true, oc auihcudc age. From every point of view it is 
the golden age, the beadde epoch ruled byjusdce, happiness and 
prosperity. During the krita yuga the moral order of the Universe, 
the dbarma, is observed in its etidrecy. What is more, it is observed 
spontaneously, without constraint, by all beings, for during the 
krita yuga the dharnta is in some‘sort identified with human exist¬ 
ence. Ac perfect man of the krita yuga incarnates the cosmic 
norm, and therefore the moral law. He leads an exempbry, archo- 
rypal existence. In other, non-lndian tradidons, this golden age is 
equivalent to the primordial, paradisiac epoch. 

The succeeding age, the treta yuga or chad, so named after the 
die with three pips, marks the beginning of a regression. Human 
being* no longer observe more than three-quarten of the dharma. 
Work, sufiehng and death are now the lot of mankind. Duty is 
no longer perfrnned spontaneously, but has to be learnt The 
customs proper to the four castes begin to be altered. 

With the dvSpera yuga (the age symbolised by “two”), only 
hal f of the dharma survives on earth. Vices and evils increase, 
human life becomes of sail shorter duradou. And in kali yuga, the 
"evil age”, only a quarter of the dharma remains. The term kali 
designate* the die marked with one pip only, which is also the 
“losing throw” (personified, moreover, as an evil spirit): kali 
signifies also “dispute, discord” and, in general, the most evil of 
any group of beingS or objects. In kali yuga man and sodecy reach 
the cxcreme point of disintegration- Accotdii^ to tfie Vishm 
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PurSrta (TV, 24] the syndrome of kali yuga is marked by the €ict 
that it is the ooiy in wliidi property alone conicrs socbl nmkj 
wealth becomes the only motive of virtues, passion and lust 
the only bonds berweoi the married, SJsdiood and deception the 
first condition of success in fife, sexuality the sole means of enjoy¬ 
ment, while external, merely rituailsac religion is confused with 
spirirualiey. For several tbousand years, be it understood, we have 
been hvtng in kaii yuga. 

The fignns 4* 3,2 and 1 denote both die decreasing length of 
each yuga and the progresive dimiaudMi of the Jherma subsisting 
in it; to which, moreover, corresponds a shortening of tlic lengdi 
ofhunian life, accompanied as we saw by a progressive rclaxatiou 
of morals and a coatmuous d^***^^ of intelligence. Certain Huidu 
schools like du PSnJuritra cotaect the theory of cycles witli a 
doctrine about the “decline of biovdedge" (/isine bhratTisa). 

The relative duradon of each of these four yugas may be 
calculated in difierenr ways, depending upon the values ascribed 
to the years—vdiecher they are regarded as human years, or as 
divine “yean”, each comprising 360 years. To fabe a few ex¬ 
amples: accorduig to certain sources (Menu 1 . 69 et seq.. MahSbhi~ 
nzM Ql, 12, 82d), the krica yuga lasts &r 4,000 years, plus 400 years 
of “dawn” and as many of “dusk'^ then come die tretS yuga of 
3,000 yean, the Jvfyara of 2,000 yean and ktdi yuga of 1,000 all, 
of course, with their corraponding periods of "dawn” and 
“dusk". A complete cycle, a makiyuga, dierefbre comprises 
12,000 years. The passage fiom one yuga to another cakes place 
durii^ a cwil^ht interval, vdiich marks a decline even within each 
yuga, every one of them terminadng in a phase of darkness. As we 
are approaching the end of the cycle—dut is, the fourth ud last 
yuga, the darimess deepens. TV final yuga, that in which we find 
ourselves now. is also r^arded, more than any ocher, as the "age 
of darkness"; for. by a play upon words, it has become assodat^ 
with the goddess Kill—the ^Islack''. is one of the multiple 

names of the Great Goddess, of the'spouse of the god 
Shiva; and this name of the Great Goddess has naturally been 
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connected widi die Sanskrit word kila, ‘*dmc”: KSji thus bo- 
comes not only “die Black”, but also the personification of Itme.* 
But, etymology apan, the association between kala, “rime”, the 
goddess and kali yiiga is structurally justifiable: Time is 
"bbek" because it is irrational, hard and pitiless; and Kali, like all 
the other Great Goddesses, is the mistress of Time, of all the 
destinies that she forges and fulfils. 

A complete cycle, a mahSyugo, ends in a “dissolution" or 
praUya, and this is repeated in a still more radical way at the 
mehaprahya, or “Great DtssolutUm", at die end of the tliousaudth 
cycle. For bter speculation has amplified and multiplied tliis 
primordial rliytlun of “creation^dcstrucrion-credtioii" ad InJinHum 
by projecting the unit of measure—the yuga —into vaster and 
vaster cycles. Tlie 12,000 years of one have been counted 

as “divine years" of } 6 o years each, which gives a total of 
4,}20,000 years for a single cbsmic cycle. A thousand of such 
mahSyugas constitute one kalpa (or "form"); 14 kafpas make up 
one manvaniSra (so called because each such period is supposed 
to be governed by a Manu, or mythical ancestor-king). One 
kalpa is equal to one day in the life of Brahma, and another 
Italpa to one night. A hundred of these "yean" of Brahma, say 
311 thousand billion human years, make up the life of the god. 
But even this considerable length of Brahmi*s life does not 
exhaust the whole of Time, for the gods are not eternal, and the 
cosmic creations and destruedoos go on without end. 

All we need retain from this cataract of numbers, is the cydic 
character of cosmic Time. In fact, what we have here is the repe¬ 
tition to sifinity of the same phenomenon (creation-destruction- 
new creation) prefigwed in each yuge (“dawn" and "dusk”) but 
completely realised in a mahSyuga. The life of Brahm 2 thus com¬ 
prises 2,560,000 of tiiese nuthSyugas, each going dirough the same 
stages {krita, ireta, dvapara, kali) and concluding wi^ a pralaya, 
with a fogrurak (the "definitive" destruction, or Total dissolution 
* CC J. Przyiuski, ‘'PrSm tbe Great Geddes 10 KiU*', id the Indian Histarkti 
Q>*ortttly, 195 a, pp. a47 £ 
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of the cosmic Egg takes place m ^ moJiayraUya at the end of cacli 
kalpa). The nuiikptaUya implies the i^rcssion of all ibims ajxd 
all modes of existence into (he origioal, undiScrentiated pToitriti. 
On the mythical nothing remains but the primordial Occaii^ 
on the sur&ce of whi^ the great god Vishnu sleeps. 

Besides the metaphyucal deprodaoon ej luunan life os history* 
—which, by and in proportion to its duradoii, causes an erosion 
of all forms, an exhaustion of thdr ontologicai substance—aiid 
besides die myth of the perfxtioH ^ the htgimnugs^ a universal 
tradition which recun hem too (paradise is lost graduaUy in this 
case, simply because it is rtoiiseit because it cakes Jam and iuratiou) 
—baidcs these, what most merits our attention in this orgy of 
figures is the etemol repetition of the fundamental rhythm of die 
Cosmos: its periodical destruction and rc-aeabon. From this 
cycle without beginning or end, which is the cosmic manifestation 
of miyf, man can extricate hitnsfclf only by an act of spiritual 
freedom (for all Indian soteriobgical systems arc reducible to a 
previous deliverance from die cosmic illusion, and to spiritual 
freedom). 

The two great heterodoxies. Buddhism and Jainism, accept the 
same Indian doemue of eyeik time, in its general ouduies, and 
liken it to a wheel of twelve spokes (an image dut occurs earlier 
in the Vedic texts, in the AAorvo X, 8. 4 and Kig Veda, 1 , 
164, 115, etc.). Buddhism adopted the kalpa (ui Pali, keppo) as the 
unit of measurement for dw cosmic cycles, dividii^ it into a var¬ 
iable number of wbat the texts call *'incalculables*' {psam^kheyo, in 
Pali asankheyyd^. The Pali sources generally mention 4 asonkheyyos 
and roo.ooo kappa (for example Jotaka I, p. 2]. In the Mahayana 
literature the number of “iacalculables*' varies between 3. 7 and 
33, and they are related to the career of the Bodhisattva in the 
di&rent Cosmoses. Tlie progressive decadence of man is marked., 
in the Buddhist tradition, by a constant diminution of the length of 
human lifr. Thus, according to die Dtghanikaya 11 , 2-7, during the 
^och of the frrsc Buddha, Vipasi, who livetkpi kappa ago. the 
* Farther up 6 a all ths, see Tie Mpk efdieEt^n^ Retnm, pp. lu passim. 
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length of human life was 80,000 years; <duru^ that of the second 
Buddha* Siklii, 31 kap^a ago* it was 70,000, and so on. The seventh 
Buddha. C.iatama, made his appearance when human life was no 
longer than lOO years; thac is, when it had been reduced to its 
absolute minimum. (We fmd the same idea in the Iranian apoca¬ 
lypses.) However, ui Buddliism and in bidlan spccubtion as a 
whole, time is unlimited; the Bodhisattvas will rciiicamace, in 
order to proclaim die goo<l news of salvation to all beings, foe all 
cccniicy. The sole possibility of escape from time, of breaking out 
of the iron ring of existences, b to abolish the human condition 
and attain Nirvana. Moreover, all die 'hncalcobblcs'' and all the 
countless axMis also have a sotcriological function: die mere con¬ 
templation of sucli a panorama terries man, compelling him to 
rcalitf that he will have to recommence this same transitory 
exbtencc billions of times over, and endure the same suifcrlc^ 
without end; the effect of wltich is to stir up his will» escape— 
that b, to impel liim to transcend hb condidon as an “exbtant" 
once and for all 

COSMIC TIM6 AND HISTORY 

Let US consider for a moment dib vision of infinite Time, of the 
endless cycles of creations and destructions, thb tnydx of the eternal 
return, as an' 'mstrument of knowledge* * and a means to liberadon. 
In the perspeedve of the Great Tunc every enstence b precarious, 
evanescent and illusory. Seen in the light of the major cosmic 
rhythms—namely, die niahiyuga, the kalpa and the rwtfnven/dfa— 
not only b human exbtencc, and hbtory lEself vrith all its count¬ 
less empires, dynasties, revoludons and eounter-cevoludozu, 
manifesdy ephemeral and in a sense unreal; the Universe itself 
vanishes into unreality; for, as we saw, universes are continually 
being bom &oro the innumerable pores of die body of Vbhnu, 
and disappearing like the bubbles of air that arbe and break on 
the surface of th^waters- Existence in Time b ontologically a non- 
c^cence, an unreality. That b how one has to understand the 
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st£fmation oftidian idgalBm, aad of the Vedanta fine and fore¬ 
most. that diid world is illusory, wanting in reality. It lacks 
reality because of its luniied dundon; in the perspective of die 
etental lecum it is non-duration. This table bere is unreal, not 
because it does not exist in dte strict sense of the term, not because 
it is an xUosion, for it is oo illusi«s that at this precise moment it 
does esdsc. But it is illusory in due it will no longer exist ten 
thousand years hence. The historic world, the societies and dvilis- 
adom painfully built up by ebe efibns of countless generadons, 
are all unreal because, in comparison with the cosmic rhyduns, 
they last only for an instant. The Vedantin. the Buddhist, tlic 
rishi, the y^i, the sadhu, etc, draw the logical conclusions frotn 
the lessom of infinite Time and from the Eternal Return; they 
renounce the world and seek the absolute Reality; for it is only 
knowledge of the Absolute that can help diem to free themselves 
from illusion, to pierce the veil of Miyi. 

But renunciadon of the world is not the only consequence 
that an lodian is entitled to draw from die discovery of infiuice, 
cyclic Time. As we are now b^tnning to understand better, 
India has not blown wily negation and total world-refusal. 
Starting from this same dogma of the fundamental unreality of 
the Cosmos, Indian thought also mapped out a way that does not 
necessarily lead to tseeddsm and abandonment of the world. 
Such is the way preached, for instance, by Krishna in thcB/u^ei^ed- 
GltSf the phaUtrmavnrigYo, which mfagf die “renuadadon of 
the fruits of acdon"—that is, of the advantages one might gain by 
one’s acdon, without renouncing the acdon itself Hus is way 
illustrated by the sequel to the myth of Vishnu and Indra, whose 
adventure we have recounted above. 

Humiliated by Vishnu’s revelation, Indra renounces his voca¬ 
tion of warnor^od, and withdraws into the mountains to practise 
the most ternbie asceticism. In other words, he prepares to draw 
what seems to him the only l^kal conclusion frm the discovery 
* C£ for example. IV. ao; see abo our 7tf», Immontlity aiJ 

freedom, Nevn^York, ipst, pp. xjl C 
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of the unreality and vanicy of the world. He Hnds lumself in the 
sauie situation as Prince Siddharcha immediately a£Ur havii^ 
abandoned his palace and his wives at Kapilavasw and havii^ 
cnteccd upon lus rigorous inorcificatiotis. But it is a question 
whether a King of Gods and a husband has the right to draw 
such conclusions from a metaphysical revelation; whether his 
fctiujidation and asceticism might not endanger the equilibrium 
of the world. Ajid indeed, sliordy afterwards, l^is consort the 
queen Sad, in despair at having been abuidoned, Implores the 
help of tlidr spiritual guide Brihaspad. Takhig her by the hand. 
Brihaspan approadics Indra, and speaks to Kim at length, not only 
about tlic virtues of die contemplative life, but also of the life of 
acdon, the life that finds its fulfilment in this world of ours. 
Indra thus receives a second revelation: he now understands clut 
everyone ought to take his own path to the fulfilraenc of 
vocation, wl^h means, in the last reckoning, doirig his duty. 
And, since Indians vocadon and his duty were to continue to be 
Indra, he resumes his idcudcy and carries on his heroic adventures, 
but without pride or dcludos; now that he understands the vanity 
of all "situations”, even diat of a King of Gods... 

This sequel to the myth restores the balance. What is 
essential is not always to forsake one’s historical situadon and 
strive in vain to rejoin the universal Being—it is to keep steadily 
in mind the perspeedves of Great Time, while continuing to £ul£l 
one's duty in historical dme. This Is precisely the lesson given by 
Krishna to A^una, in the Bhogavad-CUS. In India, as elsewhere 
in the archaic world, the access to Great Time obtained 
by the periodic cedtadoa of the myths, permits the indefinite 
continuance of a certain order, which is at once metaphysical, 
social and ethical. This order does not encourage an idolisadon 
. of History, for the perspeedve of mythical dme renden any 
portion of historic dine illusory. 

As we have just seen, the myth of cyclic and endless Time, 
destroying as it dbes the illusions woven by the minor rhythms 
of time (that is, by historical dme) reveals to us the'precarious- 
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ness and the ontological imreatiry of die Universe, and, at tKc 
same dme, it points to the way of ddiverance. Indeed, one can 
be saved &om the bonds of Mayi either by the contempl^vc 
way, cenoundi^ the world, practising asceddsm and tlic mysDcal 
techniques conducive thereto, or by the way of action, remaining 
m the world, but no longer enjoying die “fniiis of one’s acdom*’ 
{pkalatrisncvairigya). In eidier ease, die cssaidal chiug is not to 
believe in the reality txdusively of die fbnns that arc bom and 
bloom in Time: we most never forget that such fbnm arc 
only b their own frame of reference and chat, ontologically, they 
are devoid of substance. As wc have said, Time can become an 
instrument of knowledge, b the sense chat it is enough to project 
a chbg or a bemg upon the plane of cosmic Time to become 
immediaeely aware of its unrealiry. The gnoseological and 
soteriological frmedon of sudi a change of perspeedve, obtained 
by reference to the Diajor rhythnss of time, is admirably illus¬ 
trated by certab myths about the Miyi of VUhnu. 

Here is one of th m myths, b the popular modem version 
narrated by Sri lUmakrishna * A frmous asettic named Nirada, 
havbg obtained grace of Vishnu by his numberless austerities, the 
god appears to him and promises to do for him anythmg lie may 
wish. ‘*$how me the magical power of thy miyi," Narada rc- 
quaa of him. Vishnu consents, and gives the sign to follow hbi. 
Presatly, they find themselves upot a desert road b hoc sun- 
shbe, and Vi^u, feeimg thincy, asks Nirada to go on a few 
hundred yards father, what there b a little village, and fetch him 
some water. Narada hastens forward and at the door of the 

first bouse he comes to. A very beautiful girl opens the door; 
the ascetic gazes upen her at length and fb^ets why he has come. 
He enters the house, and the parents of the giil receive him with 
the respect due to a sabt Time passes, Narada marries the girl, and ^ 
learns to know the joys of maniage and the hardships of a peasant 
' TV Sti Madr&s e d bo o. 193S, hook IV, Chap a. 

^ See uoiher version of dii» myth according Co the MMsyS^fAia, recouaetd by 
H. Zimmer,'V/lib Sym^, pp. 27 C 
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life. Twelve ywrs go by: Narada now bis three children, and, 
after his ftdxcr-in-Iaw’s death, becomes the owner of die ficm, 
But in the course of the twelfth year, torrential fains inundate the 
region. In one night tlie cattle are drowned and the house col- 
lapses. Supporting lus wife with one liand, holding two of hU 
children with die other and carrying tlie snullcst on his shoulder, 
Narada struggles dirougk die waters. Bur die burden is too great 
for liim: he slips, the little one falls into the water; Narada lets go 
of the otlicr two cliildxun to recover him, but too late; the torrent 
has carried him for away. Whilst he is looking for the little one, 
the waters engulf tlie two others and, sliortly afterwards, his wifo. 
Narada himself falls, and the 6ood bears liun away unconscious, 
like a log of wood. When, stranded u|>oii a rock, he comes to 
himself and remembers lib nibfbrcuncs, he bursts into tears. But 
suddcjily he hears a foiniliar voice; ‘‘My cliild I Where Is die water 
you were going to bring mcM have been waiting for you more 
than lialf an hour I" Nirada turns his head and looks: instead of 
die all-destroying flood, he sees the desert landscape, dazzling in 
the sunlight. And die god asks him: "Now do you understand 
the secret of my mSySV' 

Obviously NSrada caiuiot claim to understand it entirely; 
but he has learned one essential thing: he knows now chat 
Vishnu's cosmic mSyS Is manifested dirough time. 

THB "terror op TIME** 

The myth of cyclic Time, of die cosmic cycles repeating them¬ 
selves ad infinitum, is not an invention of Indian speculation. As 
we luve seen elsewlicrc,’ the tradidonal societies—whose repr^ 
sencations of Time are so difficult to grasp just because they are 
. conveyed in symbob and ricuab whose deeper meaning some¬ 
times remains inaccessible to us—these traditional sodecics con¬ 
ceive man's temporal ezistence not only as an infinite repetition 
of ccftain aich^pes and exemplary gestures, but also as an 
* TTte Myth ef the Bkrtui Ream, yeism. ' 
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eternal recornmaument lodeed, symbolically and ricually, the 
world is periodically re-<reaced: ^ cosmogony is repeated at 
least once a yeai-^d die cosmogonic myth serves also as the 
model ibr a great many aedems—marriage, &r instance and 
healing* 

What is die meaning of all thoe myths aiid all these rites? 
That die world is bom, disintegraco, perishes and is reborn in a 
very rapid rhydun. Chaos and die cosmogonic net diac puts an 
md to chaos by a new oeadon are periodically re-cnacced. Tlic 
year—or what we understand by (hat term—is o^uivaJent to the 
creation, duration and destructioa of a world, of a Cosmos. It is 
()uice probable chat this conception of die periodic crearion and 
destruction of the world, although it may have been confirmed 
by the spectacle of the pervdieal deadi and rcsunecdon of 
vegetation is, &r all not a creation of the agricultural 
sodedcs. It is also found in the rdythologies of prc-agriculcuial 
sodedes, and is very likely a lunar concepoon. Hic (noon, indeed, 
measures the most conspicuous periodiddes. and it was (cnns 
relating to the moon chac were fint used for die measurement of 
time. The lunar rhythm regularly presents a ''creation'* (the new 
moon), followed by a growth (to full moon), a diminuQoii and a 
"death” (the three moonless nights). It was very probably the 
image of the eternal birdi and death of die moon which helped to 
crystallise the earliest human incuidMis about the alternations of 
Life and Death, and suggested, later on, the mydi of the periodic 
Creadon and destruedoa of the world. The most ancdenc myths of 
the deluge disclose a lunar structure and origin. A^er every deluge 
a mythic Ancestor gives birth to a new hununity; and it generally 
happens dut this mythical Ancestor takes on the aspect of a lunar 
animal. (In edinobgy, those animah are called lunar whose life 
shows a certain altertutioa; notably that ofperiodkal appearances . 
and disappearances.) 

For the "primidve”, therefore, Time is cyclic; the world is 
successively aeated and destroyed, and die luhar symbolism of 
"birtb-deadi-resurrccbon” is present in a great many myths and 
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I rites. It was out of such an immemorial lieritage that the pau- 
I hidian doctrine of the ages of the world and of the cosmic cycles 

] was elaborated. Of course the archetypal image of the eternally 

i repeated birth, death and tcsutfcction of the moon was appreci- 

f ably modi£cd by Indian thought. As for the astronomical aspect 
^ of ^e yuga, it is probable that this was inHucnced by the oosmo- 

I bgical and astr0logic.1l speculations of die Babylonians. But these 
contiiigcnt historical inducnccs of Mesopotamia upon hxdin muse 
not now detain us. Tlic imporunt point for us to note is tlut die 
Indians, in magnifying ever more audaciously the duration and 
the numbers of the cosmic cycles, lind a soteriological aim in view. 
Appalled by the endless number of births and rebirths of 
Univenes accompanied by an equally vast number of human 
births and rebirths ruled by the law of karma, the Indian was in a 
sense obliged to seek a way out of this cosmic rotation and those 
mfinitt transmigrations. The fnysdcal doctruies and techniques 
j that arc directed cowards the deliverance of man &om sorrow 

, and from the irightful successions of “life, death and rebirth", 

cake over die my due images of cosmic cycles, amplify and utilbe 
them for their proselytising purpose. By die Indians of the post- 
Vedic epoch—that is, by the Indians who had discovered the 
i ‘'suffcrii^ of existence"—the "eternal return” was equated with 
the infinicc cycle of transmigration ruled by karma. This present 
illusory and transitory world, the world of samsSra, of sorrow 
and ignorance, is the world that unfolds itself under the sign of 
\ Time. Ddiverance from this world, and the attainment of 
^ salvation, are equivalent to deliverance from cosmic Time. 

I 

IKDIAK SYMBOLISM OV TK6 AfiOLIXlOH 09 TTMB 

, KSla, the Sanskrit word for Time, is used in the sense of periods of 
teme and of endless duradons as well as that of a certain moment, 

I Just as it is in European languages (for instance, " What time is it 

neu'?"). The eaxUd^t texts of aU emphasise the temporal character * 
of all die Universes and of all possible existences: “Tifbe has eu- 
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gendered all that has heoi aiui all that will be'* {Atharvo Veda, 
XDC, 54,3). In the Vy^ishods, Brahnun, die Universal Spirit, the 
absolute Being, is conceived both as transcending Time and as the 
source and &undatioa of aU fhat manifests itself in Time: “Lord 
of what has been and will be, he s$ bodi today and to¬ 
morrow” {Kena Upanishad, IV, 13). And Krishna, showing him* 
self to A^una as of the Cosru^ declares:' 1 am Time, which 

in its course destroys the world” {Bh^avod-Clla, XL 3 X). 

As we know, the Upanisliods disduguish two aspects of Brah¬ 
man the Universal Being, “the corporeal and the mcorporcal, tlic 
mortal and the immortal, the fixed {sihita) and the mobile, etc,” 
[Brihadirmyakd llpanrsW, D, 3, i). This amounts to saying that 
both the manifest and the aon*4nanifS9t Univccsci as well as die 
Spirit in its conditioned and noo-condidened modalities, reside 
in the One, in Brahman who contains all polarities and all 
opposites. But the Maitri U^isAiid (Vll, ii, 8), \s^cji defining 
the bi«polarity of the universal Being in the domain of Time, 
distinguishes ^e "two forms” {dvr rupe) of Brahman—that is, the 
aspects of the "two nacures” (dndtibkdva) of a tingle essence {tad 
ekm) —as "Time and Timelessness” {kaUs^ 2 lealat~ea). In ocher 
words. Time and Eienury are two aspects of the same Principle: 
m Brahman, the mwe Jluens and die nunc slans coincide. The 
Maitri Upanishad goes on to say: "What precedes the Sun is 
timeless (akSla) and undivided (cdM/tf); but what begins with the 
Sun is Time that has divisions (saltflfl), and its form Is the Year.. 

The expression "what precedes the Sun” may be undentood, 
cosmologically, as a reference to the epoch before the Creation— 
for in the intervals betweoi the mahiyuge, or the kalpa, in the 
great Cosmic Nights, there is no duration at ail—but it applies 
above all in die metaphyskai and soteriological spheres: that is, 
it points to the paradoxical acuadon of i£it man who obtains 
illumination, who becomes a jiu^Mnukta, one who is “liberated 
in this libt”, and thereby rises above Time in the sfnsf that he no 
longer participates in duration. Indeed, die Ckondogya L^dnuW 

ii] a&ms that, for the sage, for die cnHghtgied one, the Sun 
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sui:d$ soil: “But after elevation into die zcnicl: it (die Sun) 'will 
ncidicc rise nor set any more. Ic will remain alone in die Centre 
(ekala eva madhyht stIiatS). Hence this fexc: ‘There [namely, in 
the transcendental world of the hrahman] it has not set, nor did 
it ever rise . . / It neither rises nor sets; once for all (sahrit) 
it stands in lieavcn, for him who knows the doctrine of the 
brahman.” 

Here, of course, we arc given a concrete image of iliis traiis- 
ccndciicc; at tlic zciiitli—that is, at the summit of the celestial 
vault, at the “Centre of the World“, tlic place where the rupture 
of die planes and coiumuuication between the dirce cosmic zones 
are possible—the Sun (equated widi Time) ccmaiiu moconless 
for “him who knows"; the nuiie jiuerts paradoxically transforms 
itself into die nHtu stons. Illumination and understanding aclueve 
the miracle of on escape from Time. This paradoxical instant of 
enlightenment is compared, in*tlie Vedic and Upanishadlc texts, 
CO lightning. Brahman is understood suddady, like a flash of 
lightning (Ktna Uponishad, IV, 4, j). “In the thunder-flash is the 
Truth" (KsuriVd/iu* Upanishad, IV, 2. We know chat the same image 
of lighc^g for spiritual illumination occurs in Greek mccs- 
physics and in Chrisuan mysricisin). 

Let us dwell for a moment upon this mythological image of die 
zenith which is at (he same dme the Summit of the World and 
the “Centre" par txcelknee, die Inflmtesinul point through which 
passes the Cosmic Axb {Axis Mundi). We have shown in the 
previous chapter how important this symbolism is for archaic 
thought.' A “Centre" represents an id^ point which belongs 
not to profone geometrical space, but to sacred space; a point 
in which communication with Heaven or Hell may be realised: 
in other words, a “Centre" is the paradoxical “place" where the 
planes intersect, the point at which the sensuous world can be 
cranscended. But by transcending the Universe, the created world, 
one also transcends rime achieves the eternal non- 

temporal present.* 


• C£ abeve, pp- 41 ff. 
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Tliat the aa of ttaiuoaulci^ space is one with that of crans- 
cending the flux of tune is well eluddated by a my^ that de¬ 
scribes the Nacivicy of the Baddha. The Majjhuna-NikSya (III, 
p.123) narrates that *'a$ $o«Mi as he was bom, the Bodhisattva 
planted his &ec flat on the ground and, tizming towards the 
North, took seven steps, sheltered by a white parasol He con¬ 
templated the r^ons all around and said, widi the voice of a 
bull—: "1 am die highest in die world, I am the best in die world, 

I am the Eldest in die world; this is my last birth; ibr me, hencc- 
fbrdi, there will never be another cxiscoicc.'* This my thiol 
incident in the Buddha’s nadvicy is reproduced, widi some 
variations, in the later litcearure of the Nikaya-Agama, of the 
Vinaya, and in bi^raphies of the Buddha.* Hie sapu padStii, or 
seven steps, whidi take the Buddha to die summit of die world 
also play a part in Buddhist art and iconography. The symbolism 
of the "seven steps" is furly transparent.^* The expression, "1 am 
the highest in the world" (aggo'hm asmi bitassa) refers to the 
Buddha’s transteruhue of space. He has, in cfUccc, reached the 
"summit of the world" (lokk^ge), by mounoj^ the seven cosmic 
? storeys that correspond, as we know, to the seven planceaty 
heavens. But by the same token he has also transcended Time, ibr, 
in the Indian cosmology, this summit is the point &om which the 
Creadon b^an, and accordingly tt is die "oldest" part of the 
world. That is why die Buddha exclaims: "It is 1 am the 
Eldest of the world" (jettho'hm osmi lokassa) for, by reaching the 
top of the cosmos, BtuUha becomes eonsemporantous with the eom^ 
mencement of the worU. Having magically abolished time and the 
creadoQ, he finds himself in the temporal instant which preceded 
the cosmogony. The law of dK irrevertibility of cosmic dmc, so 
* la a loDg note to im cnulsM oTthe MohSpr^i^irmiidseera ^N^S/juns, 
M. fidenoc Lamooe has wsembkd and groined all cbe most impona&i texts; - 
<£ le 4 e U Gtwndt Vent de Seguie dr S^irpaie, VoL I, Loavaio, 1944, 
pp. 6 ff, 

** Cf. Rli a tte : Uytbs, Dremu and Mpttria, Londoa, Chapmr VI, lecdofi 
oa the ‘'SeTCD Steps o^ifae fii^dha". 
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terrible to chose who arc dwelling in illusion, is no longer bindii^ 
upon die Buddha. For him, time is rcvenible and can even be 
andcipaced, for the Buddha knows not die past only, but also the 
liicure. Not only can he abolish time; it is important to note chat 
he can travel through dme backwards [pasihman Skr. fraiilomon) 
**agaimt the fur*’, and this will hold good equally for the Buddhist 
monks and yogis who, before accainuig chcii Nirvana or cheit 
samSdhi, effect a "return backwards” which enables them to know 
their former lives. 


TUB " UftOKBN BSC*' 

Besides this image of tlie Buddha tnuucciiduig space and dme. by 
traversing the seven cosmic planes right Co the "Centre” of the 
world and simultaneously returning to the a*cemporal moment 
which precedes the creation of 6e world, there is another image 
beaudfuUy combining the symbolisms of space and dme. Paul 
Mus, in a remarkable ardde, has drawn attention to the following 
text from the Suttavibhanga’}^ 

"When a hen has laid eggs,*' says the Buddlia, "eight, ten or 
a dozen; when the hen has sat upon them and kept them warm 
long enough—then, when one of tliosc chicks, the first one to 
bre^ the shell with the point of its daw or its beak, comes safely 
out of the egg. what wilJ they call that diick—the eldest, or the 
yoiu^est^*—'"They will call him the ddest, venerable Gautama, 
for he is the firs&>bom among them.'*—“So likewise, O brahman, 
I alone, among all chose who Uve in ignorance and are as though 
enclosed and imprisoned in an egg, have burst through this shell 
of ignorance; I alone in this world have attained to the blessed, the 
universal dlgnicy of the Buddlia. Thus, O brahman, I am the 
^desc, the noblest among bdngs.*' 

1, I, 4 ; ^ H. Oldeabe^, L* houi^a (Tttiu, A. 
J^oebes), pp. ; Paul Mus, ‘'LaNodoade cempsriverdble dm la myd> 

ologie bouddhique*’, afi ncnct fcom i‘Ajv\uairt it I'Siole Pfosi^ut des Haults 
6tudti, Seeden d«a Sciences reDgieuses, I93S'1939» Mclim, 1939 . 
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"Inugoy of a deceptive amplidry/’ comments Paul Mus. 
**RigKtIy CO understand it, we must remember that the BraJuuanic 
initiation was c^arded as a second binb. The most usual name 
for an inidate was ^vija, *the cwice-bom . But birds, serpents, etc., 
are also given this name, inasmuch as they am bom from an ^g. 
The layirtg of the egg was likened to the *fiitt birtli*-»that is, to 
die natural birch of man; and its hatching corresponded to the 
supemanual birth of inioaDon. Moreover, die Braluminic codes 
do not fidl CD dcoce as a priudplc that the iniciaced man is 
socially superior, the elder of the noii* 4 rutbtcd, whatever chdr 
relationships of physical age or parentage may be" (Mus, op. cU. 
pp. 13-14). 

Nor is that alt “How could duy have described the super¬ 
natural birth of the Buddha, even metaphorically, by likaiing ft 
CO the breaking of an vdiicb holds in pocendaliry the *Pi«b- 
bom’ (Jytdiia) of tbc Unlvetie, ^thout reminding their hearers 
of the ^cosmic e^’ of Brahmanic tradition—from whicli there 
came forth, ac the dawn of time, the printotdial God of creation, 
variously entitled the Golden Embryo {HirMy^erbhe), die Father 
or Master of the Creston (Pr^ipoiii, Agni (God of Ere, and the 
ritual fire] and as the brafurm (sacriEdal principle, sprayer’, 
divinised texts of hymns, etc.)^“ Now, we know due the 
“cosinic egg** is “formally identified with the year, symbolic 
expression of Cosmic Time: so that samsire, another image of 
cyclic time, reduced to its causes, coirespoads exaedy to the 
mythical e^>*’ (Mus, op. €iL,p. 14, note 1.) 

Thus the aa of tnnsoaidmg Time is formulated by a symbol¬ 
ism chat is both cosmologkal and spaciaL To break the shell of the 
e^ is equivalenc, in the parable of the Buddha, to breaking out of 
the samsara, out of the wheel of existence—that is. to the transcend¬ 
ing both o/mmic Space and cyclic Time. In this case coo, the Buddlu. 
makes use of images anak^us to those due the Vedas and the 
Upanishads have accustomed us to. The sun's standing still at the 
zenith (in the ChAdogya Upanisk^ is a %padal symbol that 
expressed the patadozkal aa of escaping Bom the Cosmos, as 
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forcibly as docs die Baddliisc synibolisiu of breaking out of the 
egg> We sliall encounter more of such archetypal images, when 
we come to describe ccruiii aspects of die practice of Tantric 
yoga. 


TJIB pyriLOSOPHY OP TJMB IN BTJDDHISM 

The symbolwm of die Seven Seeps of die lJuddIu and of tlic 
Cosmic Egg implies the Kvcrsihiliiy ef timcy a paradoxical process 
to which we shall liave to return. But first we must present, in its 
main ouduics, die pliilosophy of time elaborated by Buddliism, 
especially by die Mahayana.** For the Biiddliist also, dine con¬ 
sists of a continuous flux— soiutSna^mA because of this fluidity of 
□me» every "form” chat manifests itself in it is not only transient 
but also oncologically unreal. The pliilosophers of tlie MahiySna 
have commented abundantly ofl what might be called the instan&* 
ineicy of time; tliac is, on the fluidity and, in the last analysis, the 
non-reality of the prcienc instant whicli is continually transform¬ 
ing itself into die past, into non-being. For the Buddhist philo¬ 
sopher. writes Stdicrbacsky, "existence and non-existence arc not 
different appearances of a thing, they are tfie thing itself”. As 
Sanuraksita says; "Tlic luture of any thing is its own momentary 
stasis and destruction”.** The dctrucoon that Sanuraksita 
speaks of is not cmpicicsd dcscrucdon like that of a vase breaking 
wlicn it falls to the ground, but the intrinsic and condiiuous 
annihilation of every existing thing involved in Tune. It is for diis 
reason that Vasuhandhu writca: "Because of immediate destruc- 

** Tbe ekments of chi» philosophy will be fouod in eh< two Tolumea by Tb. 
Steherbwlry, BuidhiM Logic, Leningrad, 1910-30, ("BibUotheca Suddhica"); 
ted in che rich oiecnoir of Loxus de U VaUi^Pousan, **Docufneac$ d'Abhid* 
• ^arma » b Conttoverso du Temp$’', io MiUnges ehinois ft bou/JAiftiot, V, 
Brussels, 1937, pp. x-i$8. See also S. Schayer, CM/r^bMions fo tkf Pr^Um oj 
Time in Indian ^lesopky, Csacow, 1938; and Anmda K. Coomanswamy. 
■Time and Eurniey, Asedoa, 1947, pp. 30 C 

Teuvatamgra^ p. 137; Stcherisaesky, BudJIasr Logic, L pp. 94 £ 
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ooii» there is oo [real) modoo."^^ Moyemeixe, and thereibre dine 
itseli^-^uradoQ—is a pragmadc postuUce, just as the individual 
%o is a pragcnacc postulate according to Buddhism; but the 
concept o£ modon correspoods to no esctcmal reality, for it is 
''something'* of our own construction. The fluidity and momenc> 
ariness of the sensible world, its constant annihilation, is die 
Malu'^cic formula &r e]q>icssing the unreality of die temporal 
world. It has somctiines been inierred from dus MaldiySruc con* 
cepdon of dme chat the philosophers of die Greater Velucle 
thought of dme as diicondnuous, chat "niovcnicnc consists of a 
series of discontmuides" (Stchcfbatsky). But, as Coomaraswamy 
justly remarks {op. or., p. 6o], a line is not made up of an infrnite 
secies of points but procots ioelf as a condnuum. Vasubandhu 
himself says that “the arising of instants is uninterrupted** 
{niraniar^ksana~atpida). Etymol^ically, the term samtSna, which 
$ccherbaaky translates by “scries”, means “condnuum”. 

There is nothing new in all this. The logicians and meu- 
physicians of the Greater Vehicle did no more than press to their 
uldmate limits the pan-lndias iatuidons about the ontological un¬ 
reality of all that esdsQ in Time. Fluidity conceals unreality. The 
only hope and the one way of salvadon is the Buddha, who has 
revealed the Dharma (the absolute reality) and shown the way to 
Nin^na. The sermons of the Buddha tirelessly repeat the central 
theme of bis message: everything that is conditioned is unreal; 
but he never fbigets to add chat: “This is not 1 " (na me s^ aus). For 
he, the Buddha, is one with the Dharma, and therefore he is 
“simple, noD-composice*' {asamkha^), he is “a^mporal, dmelos** 
{okSliko, as we read in the Anguttara Nikdya IV, 359-406). The 
Buddha repeats many dm^s over that he has “transcended the 
zons” {k^ypStito ... vipumaOo), that he is “not die of the 
awns” {akiu^iyo )—meaning that he is not engaged in the cyclic 

^ AhhldsrmJiesa, TV, j, quoted by Ceeuunrwtniy, of. dL, p. 5I. See cmi^ 
baoa and commotary L. de h V4ll^Pouaffl, r^uHunuhsa it Vaat- 
W4u, i wSt., ?uk, 4pas-s9si. 
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flow of time, that ht has passed out of cosmic dme.^* For him, says 
the SainyutM Nikiya ( 1 ,141), "diere is neichcr past uoc future” (na 
tossa pauha na puraufiam aitki). To the Buddha, all dmes have 
become present dme (Visriddhi Magga, 411); in other words, he has 
abolished the irreversibility of daw. 

The total present, the eternal present of the mystics, is stasis or 
non-duration. Expressed in spatial symbols, the non-durational 
eternal present is immbiliiy. Aiid, in face, to denote tlic un¬ 
conditioned state of the Buddlia or of the liberated self (jivan^ 
muktd), Buddlusm—and Yoga too—use expressions relating to 
immobility or stasis. ”He whose thought is stable” (tfiiia-cHio; 
Dfgha Nlkdya II, 157), *‘lxe whose spirit is stable” (ihit'ana, M. 
1, 57). “stable”, “morionless”, etc. let os not forget that the first 
and simplest definition of Yoga Is that given by Patanjala himself 
at die beginning of his Yoga Sutra ( 1 ,2] 1 "yogak eiltavrittiiiirodheh", 
“Yoga is the suppression of scutes of consciousness”. But sup¬ 
pression u only die final end. The yogi begins by “stopping”, by 
“immobilising" his states of coDsciousness, his psycho-mental Hux. 
fThc most usual mcajiing of nirodha is, moreover, that of “re- 
striedon" or “obstruction”, as in the acts of “sliacdng-up”, 
“enclosing", etc.) We will return again to the eficccs that this stop¬ 
page or imniobiUsadon of states of consciousness may have upon 
the yogis' experience of dme. 

^ "whose diouglit is stable" and for whom dme no longer 
flows, lives in an eternal present, in the nunc starts. The instant, the 
proent moment, the nunc, is called ksana in Sanskrit and khana in 
Pali.’* It is by die ksana, by the “moment”, that dme is measured. 
But this term has also the meaning of “fiivcurable moment", 
“oppoTCunicy”, and for the Buddha it is by means of such a 
“fiivouxable moment” that one can escape &om dme. The 

• « Sulla Nip&a, J73. Wo, etc, and other tera collected by Cooxnamwamy, 
op. di., pp. 40 

^ See I.OUU de la Vall^^Pousdn, sut le *fnomaiK* ou ksana des beudd- 
histes” in the RMznik CManuUoa/ty, VoL VIS, 1931, pp. 1-13; and Coomac- 
aawuay, cp. as., pp. jd £ ^ 
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Buddha advises us **noc to k>se the nioineiit" for *'thosc who miss 
the moment wiJl lamenc.” He con^tulatcs the monks who 
“have seized their moment” {idionc va p^laddho) and pities those 
“ibr whom the momaic b past” {khmS/iti', Sautyuta NikSyo, TV, 
I2d). This chat after the long journey in cosmic rime, 

passing through innumerable lives, the illummation is uistant* 
ancous {eka~^na). '*The mstanoneous aitighcenmcnc" {fka- 
ksnnShkisambaSn) as it is called by die Malupuisr authors, meaiu 
that the compreheuskm of Reality conics snddtvly, like a Jlash oj 
lighming. The same verbal image of lightning is found in the 
Upanishadk teacts. Any iostanc vdiatvvcr, any ksmio whatever, 
may become cbe "^vourable moment”, die paradoxical instant 
which suspends duration and throws die Buddhist monk into the 
nunc sirniSt into an eternal present. This ecemal present is no longer 
a part of of duxadoa: it b qualitatively different Stom our 

proRne ”preaat”—from that pftcarious present that peeps out 
Rffitly between two non-eatides, the past and the future, and will 
with our death. The ”&vourahle moment” of ailightcn- 
ment may be compared with the flash diat commimicatcs a 
revebdon, or with the mystical ecstasy which is prolonged, 
paradoxicaify, beyond time. 

IHACBS AHfi BAaA&OXBS 

All the images by means of vdiicfa we try to express the para¬ 
doxical aa of ^escaping from time” are equally expressive of 

Jrom ignotmtee to enlightenment (or, in other words, from 
“death” to from the condidonedto the ancon dinoned, etc.). 

Broad^y speakn^ they may be grouped into three classes: frrst, 
the images that point to die abolition of rinie, and therefore to en¬ 
lightenment by brtokif^ though the planes (the “broken e^-$heU”,. 
the lightning, the sevoi steps of the Buddha, etc.). Secondly, those 
chat represent an inconceivable iiOMtnm (the Sun standing sdJJ in the 
zenith, complete cessation of the flow of staOs of consciousness, 
cessation'of breadnog in the praedee of Yoga* etc.), and, thirdly 
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and lastly, the contradictory image of the “favourable momeut". 
a fragment of rime transfigured into an “instant of illumination . 
The last two images also surest a break through the planes, for 
they symbolise the passage from a normal state at the profane 
level (tlw motion of die Sun, the flow of consdousness, etc.), to 
a paradoxical state (immobility of the Sun. etc.), or imply a 
transubstantiatiou taking place within the temporal moment 
itself. (As we know, the passage from pcofrnc duration into 
acted dmc that is brought about by a htual also implies a 
“cutting across the planes’*: tlw liturgical time is a continuaeion, 
not of the profane time in which it occurs, but, paradoxically, of 
the time when die ritual was last performed.)^’ 

The structure of these images need not surprise us. All symbol¬ 
ism of transcendence is paradoxical, impossible to conceive at die 
profane level. The most usual symbol to express the break 
through the planes and penetration into the “other world**—the 
ccanscaident world, whcdier chat of the living or the dead—is the 
“difficult passage”, the razor’s edge. “It is liard to pass over the 
sharpened blade of the razor—that is how the poets expros the 
difficulties of die way” [leading to the supreme knowledge], 
affirms the Katka Upaniskad (III, 14). One recalls Ac text of the 
Gospel: "Strait is Ae gate and narrow is die way wWch leadcA to 
Lift, and few there be that fmd it" {Matt. VII, 14). Nor do the 
"strait gate", Ac "razor edge", Ae narrow and perilous bridge, 
exhaust Ac riches of this symbolisriL Other images show us a 
situadon appacendy without issue. The heto of a tale of inidadon 
has to go “where Ae night and the day meet together", or find 
Ae door m a wall where none can be seen, or go up to Heaven by 
a passage that half-opens for only an instant, or pass betweai two 
millstones m constant motion, berween two ro^ that may clash 
together at any moment, or between Ae jaws of a monster, etc.“ 

Cf. our Paftenu in Cmpataiive Religlert. pp. 38S ff 
» Upon these raoufi, see A B. Cock. Zeus. m. a, Cambridge, 1940. Appendix 
P. "floMmg blandj* pp. 97S-xox6; Aaanda K. CooBunswamy. "Symplc- 
gades”. io Stuiki and Essays ift /he ffu/ory oj ojberf in 
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All these ixxuges express die necesnty of tranxettiing the **paiTs oj 
oppcs\M’\ of aboli^h^ the pokncy that besets the human con- 
Hid on . in ordet to reach the ultimate reality. As Ananda Cooniac- 
aswamy said: ‘‘Whoever wooU cransicr &om this to the Other- 
world, or return, must do so in the uni-dimensioued and dmcless 
‘incerval’ (hat divides related hue contrary forces, between which, 
if one is to pass at all, it must be ‘instaudy’" (Symplcgeies, 
p, 486). 

Indeed, for Indian thought, the human eoudidoti is defined by 
the existence of opposites, and liberadon fmin the human con¬ 
dition is equivalent to a non-condidoued state in which the oppo¬ 
sites coincide. We remember how dsc Meiiri Vpaniihedt referiing 
to the manifest and unmanifbtcd aspects of Beii^. distinguishes 
the "mo forms" of Brahman as "lime and the Hmeless". By the 
»ge. Brahman is seen u die exentplary model; deliverance is 
"an fmiudon of Brahman". This is to say that for “him who 
knows" Tune and the Tuneless lose their tension as opposites: 
they are no longer disdnet one from the odier. To illustrate 
this paradojQcal siruadon attained by the abolidon of the 
"pairs of opposites", Indian thought, like all archaic thinking, 
makes use of images whose very structure includes contradiedon 
(images of the type of "finding a door in a wall where none is 
visible**). 

The coinddence of the opposites is sdll better illustrated by 
the image of the ‘‘instant" (Jemm) diat changes into a "favour¬ 
able moment". Apparendy nothing dts/tn^rV/ies any moment oj 
profane lime from the fimeUss iuslant atlemed by eniightenmenf. 
Rightly CO uederstaod the stnscture and function of such an 
image, one must remember the dialectic of the sacred: any object 
whatever may paradoxicaily become a hicrophany, a receptacle 
of the sacred, while sdll parddpach^ in its own cosmic environ* . 
meet (a saered stone, e.g., remains nevertheless a stone along with 


Hffnugf a GeetgfSnten, New Yede. C947. pp. 463, 488; ^liade, Le CAomemsme 
tt Jfi ue/inijHS teduffu^JeTextiat, Pam, 1951, pp. 419 £ aadpiiuun. 
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ocher scoacs) From this point of view, the image of the ' 'favour¬ 
able moment” illustiates the para<io 5 dcal coincidence of the 
opposites even more vividly than do the images of contradictory 
situations of the type of the Sua standing soil, etc. 

TBCHNIQUBS OP TfIB “bSCAPB PROM TIMfi” 

The instantaneous enlightenment, the paradoscical leap out of 
Time, is obtained at tl:c end of a long discipline which comprises 
a philosophy as well« a mystical tedinitjuc. But let us recall a few 
of die techniques designed co arrest die flow of dmc. Tlie com¬ 
monest, die one dwt is indeed pan-Indian, is pr^iiSySma, the 
rhythmicisatbn of breatliing. It should be noted diac, aldioughits 
ultimate aim is the transcendence of the human condidon, the 
practice of Yoga begins by restoring and improving cliat con¬ 
dition. bringing it co an amplitude and majesty dut seem un¬ 
attainable co the profane, We ore not, at the moment, diinking 
of Hatha Yoga, the express purpose of which is co obtain absolute 
mastery of Ae human body and psyclic, For all forms of Yoga 
include a preliminary transformation of the profime man—weak, 
disvacced, enslaved by his body and Incapable of real mental 
effort—into a glorious Man with perfect physical health, absolute 
mastery of his body and of his psycho-mental life, capable of self- 
concentradon, conscious of himself. It is Man thus made perfect 
chat Yoga seeks finally co surpass, not only the profile, everyday 
man. 

In cosmological terms (and co penetrate into Indian thought 
one must always use this key), it is by starring from a perfect 
Cosmos that Yoga sets out to transcend the cosmic condition as swk— 
not by starting from chaos. And the physiology and the psycho- 
mental life of the profrne man ace very like a chaos. Yo^ practice 
begins by organisii^ this chaos—lee us say, by ‘'cosmidsing” it. 
PrSrtdySma, by rendering frie respiration rhythmic, transforms the 
^ Upon cbe 6 ikkcae*c{ ibe holy, see Eliadc, Paiiems in CmparaiiM Raligicn, 
pp. 7 % * 
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yogjn, little by Ktrie, kao a cosmosbreaAw^ is no longer a- 
chythmic, tHought to be dispersed, the drculadon of the 

prydic^matal ibreo U oo longer anarrhir. But, by working thus 
upon the respitacioa, the yogtn works direedy upon the dme that 
he is living. There is no adept in Yoga who, durii^ these cxer> 
dies, has not experienced quite another quality of tune. In vain 
have they tried to describe diis experience of die dme lived duruig 
prSniyime: k has been compared to the moment of bliss chat 
comes when listening to good music, to the rapture oflove, to the 
sereruty or plenitude of prayer. What seems certain is that, by 
gradually slowing down the respiratory rhythm, prolonging tlic 
inhalations and exhalations more and more, and leaving as long 
an interval as possible between these two movements, & yogin 
lives in a dme that is different from ouis.^ 

* Cf ny “Coank hmulogy tad Yoga" ia dw Jettnel of ike Mlttt Seeiay ef 
Oriental An, Cafauta, i»?. pp. it$-ae3. Upon ptini yim . see /wmen- 
ality Ftttdom, pp. S) ft 

It may be. iadeed, tb: thu rbychmk breufamg has s eottsidenble eSeet upoa 
6e yegia’s physology. (have oe competence a the donum; bot t have been 
urud. at lUshikesh and ebewboe in Himalayas, by ^ adminbJe phyucsl 
state of the y^ins, who cook bardly any aouhshraoc At my hur^ sc Rishh 
koh oca ef my oaghbeun was a fMg«,a sakedascedevdw spent almost the whole 
night ptacthing ^riniyima, and who neves ate more dun a handful of nee. 
He had the body of a perfea athlete; he showed do sign of cndef^eiouruhinme 
or At^ue. I wondered bow it was chat he was never btmgry. *'{ live only by 
day,” be told me; "during cbe oiglic, I reduce the nnoiber of my tespiradoni to 
a tench” 1 am not too or that I what be mcaat; but toay it not 

simply be chat, (he vital duradoo being measored by the number of iahal> 
•dons and eshalatkos, whieb he reduced to a tenth of the normal nximber dur¬ 
ing the night, he was living m io boms of one dme, only one tench ai long— 
oamely, oae hour? Re^ooii^ by the oumbo of re^iadoBS, (he day of 24 
solatboQtswnjbvc^byldm, innoiDOcethm lacoij breaduag-bona: by cbe 
same oeasute, he iw eecwy « ^rte, AM every H hewt, htf nwy la Of 13 

/who. This is only a hypoehens wfaidi f do nec ioflst upon. Bur so &r as ( kaow, 
no <nie has yet given a sace&ctory eaplansfkm of the agorushiffg yout^fnesf of 
someyo^ns. ” ^ 
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Two points seem specially iniportanc about diis practice of 
praii3y<lm; £int, chat the yogin begins by “cosmicising” his body 
and hU psycho-mental lifei secondly, that by prinSySma the yogln 
succeeds in puctijig himself at will into different rhythms of lived 
time. Patanjali, in his very concise manner, recommends “tlw 
control of die moments and of their continuity” Sutra. Ill, 
5a). The later Tantric Yoga treatises give more details about this 
"control" of time. The K^acakra Taitfra, for instaucc.goes so far as 
to relate the in-breathing and die out-broadiing to die day and 
the night, and then with the fi>rmights, die moiidis and dw years, 
and so on, np to the greatest cosmic cycles.*’ Tliis means that die 
yogiii, by his rcspiratocy rhythm, repeats and, in a sense, relives 
Cosmic Great Time, die periodic creations and destructions of the 
urn verses. This exerdse has a dual aim: on the 0110 hand, the yogin 
is brought to identify liis own respiratory moments widi the 
rhythms of cosmic dine, and in so doing realises the unreality of 
time. But on the odicr hand, he obtains the reversibility of the 
dow of time {sdra) in the sense diat he returns upon his tcacks, he 
re-lives his previous Uves and “bums up" (as the texts put It) the 
consequences of his previous actions^he annuls these actions, and 
SO escapes from their karmic consequences. 

We can discern in sudi an exercise of praiiSySma, the will to 
rehve the rhythms of cosmic Great Time; it is, in one sense, the 
same experience as that of NSrada tiiat we have recounted above, 
an experience realised, this dine, voluntarily and consdously. The 
proof tha( this is so, lies in the assimilation of the two "mystical 
veins", ida miipingala, to the Moon and the Sun.** As we know, 

KMieeakft Tantra, quoted by Mario E. CueUi ia the pn&ee to his edition of 
du SdwLitsatSkB 9/ bfaiiapAia {Ninpi^, Mag « cmrwiuary <f du Stkaiksa 
StaiM d*f KaiKokra Taru/a, Gaokwsd Oriental Series, VoL XC, Baroda, 
1941. pp. Id ff. 

M See the texo collected by P. C. B^ebi, "Some technical terms of the Tan- 
eras" in TV Calaitia Orienut Journal, t, 2, November 1934, pp. 75*8S, esp, pp. 
32 £: and Sbaslubhusan Dasguyu, Obsrun tUligiotu Cuhs, CaLaun, 194^. pp. 
274 ^ * 
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ido and f ingala ire the rwo chazmeh ta whidi the psycho-vital 
energy drcuUtes diiough the human body. Hie asamiladon of 
these rwo mystical yeins to the Sun and die Moon perfects the 
operadoii chat we called the **cosnudflng” of the yogin. His 
mystical body becomes a xckrocosm; his in-breaching corre¬ 
sponds to the couTK of the Sud, that cs» to the Day; his ouc- 
breadiin^ to the Moon, diat is, to the Night Thence it is diac die 
yogin’s respiratory rhythm becomes perfeedy intcgraced with die 
rhythm of cosmic Great Time. 

But thU integration with cosmic Great Time docs not abolisli 
Time as such; it is only the rhythms due are changed. Tlie yogin 
lives a rr»fT n ic Time, nevertheless he condnucs to live in Time. 
His ultimate aim, however, is to go our of Time; and that is. in 
cffecc. what happens when he succeeds in unidng die rwo currents 
of psycho-vital ene^ drculadng throogh Ida and piiigala. By a 
process coo difficult to explain in few words, die yogin scops lus 
respiration and, by unifying the two currents, concentrates them 
and forces them to dreubte through the third '*vem"—chu 
sushumni, the vein chat is in the "centre". And the suskunmd, says 
the Hathayogo-pradtpiki (IV, 26-17), ^'devours Time". Tliis para* 
doxical unladen of the two mysdeal veins ida and pingah, the 
two polar currents, is equated with the union of the Sun said tlic 
Moon—chat is, with the abolition of the Cosmos and the co¬ 
in tegndon of the opposites; which amounts to sayiz^ chat die 
yogin transcends both the created Univefse and the Time chat 
governs it We may recall the mythological image of che egg 
whose shell is brokm by the Buddha. The same tiling happens to 
che yogin who "cmcencraces" his breathing into the sushumnS: 
he breaics che envelope of his microcosm and transcends che con¬ 
ditioned world whi^ exists in Time. A good many yogic and 
Tancric texts aDude to thisnon-condioonedandnon-tempcral state 
in which there b "neither day nor night" and where "there b no 
more disease or old age"—naive and appioximace formulas ffir 
the "escape horn Tune". To transcend "the diy and the night" 
means to traiseend tke opposiUsi it corresponds, on die temporal 
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plane, to the passage through the "strait gate” on the spatial 
plane. In Tantric Yoga this experience prepares and precipitates 
the sainSdki, a state diat is usually translated by "ecstasy”, but I 
would prefer to render it by "enstasis". The yogrn ultimately 
becomes a jivan-muhta, "liberated in this life”. We cannot de¬ 
scribe his mode of existence, for it is paradoxical. The Jivat- 
uiulita is said to live no longer in Time—in out time-—but in an 
eternal present, in the nunc stmis^ to me the teem by which Boeth¬ 
ius defined eternity. 

But die Tantric Yoga process that we have just outlined docs 
not exhaust die Indian techniques of "escape from Tioie". From a 
certain point of view, one might even say that Yoga, as such, 
aims at deliverance from the sbvery of Time. Every Yoga 
technique of concentration or meditation "isolates ’ die pcactic- 
ioiicr, withdraws him from the flux of psycho-mental life, and 
consequendy lessens the pressure of Time. Furthermore, theyogin 
is striving to "destroy the sub-consciousness", to “bum up" the 
vdsanis. "The vSsonSs have their origin in the memory”, writes 
Vyisa (in his commenury on the Yoga Sutra, IV, 9); and this refers 
not only to the individual memory, which, for the Hindu, in¬ 
cludes bodi the memories of one's present existence and the 
katmic residues of one’s innumerable past lives. The vasonSs 
represent also die entire collective memory transmitted by 
language and tradition; they arc, in a sense, ^ “collective un¬ 
conscious" of Professor Jung. 

In striving to modify the subconscious, and ultimately to 
"purify", "bum up" and "destroy" it •* the yogin is seeking to 
"free himselffiom memory’, that is, to abolish the work of Time. Nor 
is this a speciality of Indian disciplines only. A mystic of the 
eminence of Meistcr Eckliardt never ceases to repeat that "there 

. »«Thii may a vtin. iT not a <langerous. presumpdoa \n the eyes or 

Wenem psyebologists. While disclaimug any right to mierrene ia die debate, 
[ would retail, on the om hand, the exiraordiury ptychologicsJ sdence of the 
Hindu yogias, and, 01? the other hand, the ignoraoce o( Western sdcooso cou- 
eeming the psychologicaJ sealicy of the yogiiu’ expeieqcee. * 
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u 00 grcfttcf obstacle to Union with God than Time \ that Time 
hinders man £rom knowing God, etc. And in this conncctiou it is 
not without interest to recall that the archaic socicdcs periodically 
''destroy*’ the world in order to "remake” it, and thereafter to 
Htc in a "new” Univene, without "sm"—meaning without 
"history”, without metwry. A great many periodic rituals are also 
directed to coihcsve "purging" iiom sins (by public concessions, 
the scape-goat ceremony, etc.), in the last analysis to the aMition 
of the past. All this proves, I diink, that there is no break in con- 
tinuicy between the man of the archaic sodedes and die mysddsms 
attaching to the great historic religions: both are striving with the 
same strength, though by di£ennt means, against memory and 
Time. 

But this metaphyricai depredation of Time and this struggle 
against memory do not represent the whole of the amtude of 
Indian spirieu^cy towards Time and History. Let us remember 
the teaching of the myths of lodra and of l^rada i Maya matiiCbts 
in Time, bur Miyi herself is only the creadvc &rce, above all the 
cosmogonic force, of the Absolute Bring (Siva or Vishnu], which 
means that in the final reckoning the great cosmic Ulusien is a 
hierephany. This Truth, revealed in the myths by a series of 
images and narratives, is more systematieally expounded in the 
Upenishais^ and the beer phllomphies: namely, chat the ultimate 
fi>undatioQ of dungs, the Creund, is consticuted by both Ma)i and 
the Absolute Spirit, by the Illusion and the Reality, by Tlnie and 
Eternity. By identifying all the "opporiKs” in die one and only 
universal Void (svnya}, certain Mahayaoic philosophen (NSgar- 
juca, for example) and above all the various Tantric schools, 
Buddhist (Vajra)^uia) as well as Hindu, have come to similar con¬ 
clusions. Ail this is onlikely to surprise anyone who knows bow 
Indian spirituality Itmgs to transcend the opposites and the pobr 
tensions, to tmiiy the Real and rrinCegTate the primordial One. 
If Time, seen as Maya, k itself a maniiotadon of die Divinity, to 
live m Time is not in itself a "bad action'': ^d action'’ is U> 

’ * C£ sbeve, pp. 74 C 
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Meoe thei nothing ebt exists, nothing outside oj Time. One is 
devoured by Time, not because one lives iu Time, but because one 
believes in its reality, and tlierefore forgets or despises eiemicy. 

This is no iinimpoitanc conclusion; all coo often we tend to 
reduce Indian spirituality to its extreme positions, which ate 
highly "specialised" and for chat reason inaccessible except to the 
sages and mystics, forgetting the muversal Indian teachings 
illustrated, above all, by the mytlis. It is true that the “escaj^ 
from Time" attained by the jivaiHttuku; amounts to an "enstasts" 
or ecstasy unattainable by the inajoricy of human beings. But 
chough tliis "escape from Time" remains die royal road co 
deliverance (let us remember the symbols of instantaneous 
illumination, etc.), this docs not mean due all chose who do not 
attain to it are icretrievably condemned co ignorance and bondage. 
As the myths of Indra and Narada show us, even to make oneself 
conscious of the ontological unreabty of Time, and to “realise 
the rhythms of cosmic Great Time, is enough to free oneself from 
illusion. So, to sum it up, India recognises not only two possible 
situations wich regard W Time—chat of the ignorant who Uve 
exclusively b duration and illusbn, and that of the Sage or the 
yogb who are striving to "escape from Time —but also a third, 
btermediatc situation—that of the man who, while condnubg 
to live b his own time (historic time), keeps a way open mco dw 
Great Time, never losbg consciousness of the unreabty of historic 
time. That situation, exemplified by India aftcc his second 
revelation, is fully cluodat^ b the Bhagavad-GUS. It is ex¬ 
pounded above all b foe spiritual Uterature written by modem 
bdian masters for foe Uicy. It is not without bterest to observe 
that this bdian position is b a certab sense a continuation of 
primitive man^s attitude cowards Time. 
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The God who Binds 
and the Syittbolism of Knots 


THeTBBftULBSOVBSOlCN 

V/t know the pirt due is assigned by M. Duin^l co die Terrible 
Sovereign of the Ind^Eoropcan mytbologiei On the one hand, 
ae (he very heart of the fbncooQ of soveedgney, it Is opposed to 
that of the Sovere^ Law*givcr (Varuna Is opposed to Micra. 
Jupiter to Fides); and on the other hand, eompared widi the 
vrarrior-gods who always 6ght by military means, the Terrible 
Sovereign has a kind of monopoly of another weapon—magic. 
"So there are no mythical comhao about Vanina, who is never¬ 
theless the most invincible of the gods. His supreme weapon is his 
‘miy 3 of Antra, his magic as Soverdga creator of forms and of 
marvels, which also oiables him to administer the world and keep 
it in balance. This weapon is, moreover, deleted in most cases in 
the form of a noose, of a knot, of material or riguradve bonds 
(pdw). The warrior-god, on the conoaiy, is Indra, a fighting god, 
I wielder of the thunderbolt and the hero of innumerable duels, of 
perils encountered and victories hard-won." The same opposition 
can be observed in Greece: whilst Zeus fights and wages difficult 
wars, "Ouranos docs not fight; there is no trace of a stru^le in 
his legend, although he is the most terrible of kings and the least 
easily dethroned: a his m^Uible grasp he immobilises—more 
exactly, he *binds\ hcdiainsup—his evoLCual rivals in helL" hi the 
Nordic mythologies, "Odm is certatnly the governor, the warrior- 
chief in tlus world and the nexc Yet neither in the prose BUa nor 
in the £ddrpoems does he himwlf fight... He has a whole series 
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of magical 'gifo*—chat of ubiquity, or at lease of instaiicaneous 
crausporc; the arc of di^uisc and the gift of unlimited meca- 
niorphosis; lastly and eWefly, che ^t of being able to blind, 
deafen or paralyse his adversaries and deprive cheir weapons of all 
efficacy.”* Finally, in the Roman tradition, the magical proceed- 
ings ofjupitcc, intervening in batcle as an all-powerful sorcerer, 
arc opposed to die normal, purely military measures of Mars:* 
and this opposition, in India, sometimes manifests itself scill more 
clearly, hidra, for example, rescues the victims “bound” by 
Varuna and "mdooses ”thcjii.* 

As one might expect, M. Duinizil looks for verification of 
this polarity of "binder” and "loosener" in che more concrete 
forms of rites and custoim. Romulus, “a tyrant as terrible as 
marvellous, who binds with all-powerful bonds, founder of the 
wild Luperei and che frantic Curiaces",* is die equivalent, upon 
the "hiscoridsed" pbue of Roman mydiology, to Varuna, to 
Ouranos and Jupiter. All Romulus's history and the socio¬ 
religious inscicucions he is supposed co have founded can be 
explained in cerms of dw arcliccypc of which he is, in a sense, the 
incarnation—the Indo-European Magician-King, master of the 
spells chat "bind". M, Dumfzil reminds us of a text of Plutarch’s 
{Romulus, 2d) where it is said tliac certein men always walked in 
front of Romulus, "men armed with rods for keeping back the 
crowd, and girded with straps, ready to bind at once those whom 
he ordered them co bind’’.* The Luperei, a magico-religioos 

• ( 3 «orgo Dum&il, MfAes ft Ditax da Ctmaiiu, Paris, pp. at ff, a? i 

Jufiur. Man, Quirirm. Pam, w. PP« 79 ^ 5 cf. OuranMeruna, Paris, parim, 
•Dumfeil Mitn^Vanna, Paris, 194O, p. «; pplnr. Mart, Qalritiyt, pp. Sx ff. 

• Dum&i!, PlatruthBr^urm, Paris. 1935 , PP- 34 MUn-Vofune pp. 79 

• p iifw/nl, Horaa tt Itt CuriMS, 194s, p> ^ 8 * 

- • Mitfo-ysmaa, p. 7a. Again, according «> Plutarch [Rom. 67), the 
name iDel£ Uaara, is derived from and M. Dii mfa il tecs no reason to 
"rgect the reladoa that the azideots felt between litter and /(jaw: Ectot may 
formed from a verbal toot Ugerr. no longer knows, which would 
have been to lipare what dutrt is to dieen" {ibid. p. 72)> ^ ^ 
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brotherhood fbimdcd by Romulus, belonged co the order o£ the 
elites, and in that capacity they wore a on the imger.* On 
<iiit other hand, the ftamtn dra/is, repiescncii^ the austere, juhdica], 
static religion, was allowed neidicr to ride a horse {e^o dialem 
fminm vehi nligio estf nor to “wear a ting unless it were ofopen- 
wodc and hollow*' (rtrm atamlo uli, nisi pervh cassc^e, fas non est). 
*'If a man in chains comes in (to the JUmen dialis] he must be set 
^ee: let the shackles be thrown up througli the compluvium on co 
the roof and thrown thence into the street He [the Jlainenl wears 
no knot either vs bis hac, at the belt or elsewhere (rtodum in apue 
neepit in finou ne^e in aiia par/e ulkm hebet). ]f a man is beii^ led 
forth to be beaten with rods, and this nun throws himself for 
mercy at the feet of the fosnai, it is a sacrilege co beat him on that 
day.”* 

There is no qtsesdon hat of taking up the dossier collected 
and admirably analysed by M. Dumfdl. Onr purpose is quite 
diderent: we mean co trace, over a sdll wider field of comparison, 
the themes of the' 'god who bmds” and of dte magic of ‘binding**, 
by trying to clarify what they mean, and also to define tl^r 
functions m religious concearts other than due of Indo-European 
magical sovereignry. I will not pretend co exhaust this enormous 
material, upon which several monographs have already appeared.* 
What I intend is something of a rather more methodical nature. 

* MUre-Varuiu, p. 

' Aulus-Gellim, Netsts Aokae, X, 15 . 

* Aului>G«Uiu*, (M., X. IS; c£ Swviok b QI. 69?; see J. Heekrabseb, 

De mdiatU son wrupir iwatfif. ILV.V^ X. J, Gubo. 1911, pp. 69 
Dmn 4 sfl, pp. 46 £ 

* Oae ibouU m enoon, (he socnewfaat din^obd&g book of Heekeobadi, 

Frazer’s TabcoMdtitepmls 4 flbeml,pp.i 96 (Ir. LSchefielowiCZ,Diw 5 di/fi^e»^ 
unJ NIrtenwCiV uir Ctmbot mid Bftmk do t’SSvr, ICV.V., XE, a, Giesacn. 
1913; the sane audior*s Aitfowdie mi 4 dmjudeimm, Giessea, 1930, * 

pp. 92 £; ai^ the smdics sa etfaoologp aad fblk 4 ore tMirinng ,4 by r Vi^mWl, 
Oaranda-Venme, p. ja, note x. Upea (he Romaa nrzwn, kaos and tlv 

poal law, ^ Henri Decugh. lM£a^ dnit, and do.. Pam, 1946, voL 1 , 
pp, 157-178.' 
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The " Cod who Binds " 

Making use. on ibe one hand, of the rich coUcctions of facts 
amassed by the ethnologists and the historians of religions, and, on 
the other, of the results of M. Dumfal’s researches la ^ 
domain of the Indo-European magic of sovereignty, 1 shah m- 
ernire first: In what sense is the notion of the sovereign who 
kinds'* specific to. and cKacactcrisdc of, the Indo-European 
iclkious system? Arid secondly: Wlm is the magico^ehgious 
content of all the mytlis, rites and supcrscitiom emtred upon thu 
motive of "binding" ? I am not unaware of the dangers mvdved 
in sucli a project, more especially of die “confusionism » 
bciUiandy denounced by M. Dum^l.« But liere my concern 
be not K> much to cKpUin the Uido-Eiuopcan facts by hcccrodicc 
parallcli, as to draw up a summary account of the magico- 
religious "complexes" of the same type and to specify, as far as 
po^blc. the relations between the Indo-European symbolism ot 
-binding" and the systems tliat arc morphologicaUy sunhar 
CO ic. We shall dicn be in a position to judge wlwth« such a 
comparison may be of mterese for the history of r^on m 
general, and of the Indo-European rel^ioas in parnculai. 


THB SYMBOLISM OPVARUNA 

Like Bernigne and GUntert before him, M. Diunfdl has noted 
the magic power of Vanma. This god is verily a past-master ot 
bonds": and many hymns and cetemopies have no other purpose 
but » Uberate man from the "toils of Varuna’’." Sayana, com¬ 
mencing on the te« of the RSg Veio L 89, 3 . the name rf 

Vanma by the fret that he "envelops, which is to «y chat he 
imprisons the wicked in his toils”. "O deliver 60®*“ 
thwe who am bound I” (AWa P’eit VI, lai. +.) The bonds of 
Varuna are attributed also to Mitra and Varuna t^ether (Rii 
Veda VIL 65. 3: "they have many bonds...» etc.) and even w Che 
whole group of the Adityas {Rig Vedo 11 . 27. 16: ‘Your bonds 

^ In his Sdisortte tUUmu. I944s PP> 

u For eMpl«—Wi ^eda 1. 34, IJJ VI 74 . 4: Va. 65. j; X, p, 
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prepared for the perfidious, for the deceiver . . But it is 
Vanma above all who has the magic power to bind and unbind 
men at a distance;^* $o much so, that his name itself has been 
e^tplained by this foculry of binding: instead of the traditional 
etymology—"to covet”, "to enclose”—which gave 
prominence to his ouranian diaracttr, we now prefer to follow 
the dcrivatimt proposed by Pemtsson and accepted by Guncerc 
(ep. at., p. 144) and by t>[ua£^{Ourends’Varuna, p. 49), wliich has 
recourse to another Indo-European root, utr, "to buid” (Sanskrit 
varstrS, "strap" or "cord”; Lettish Wni, owf, "to dircad”, to 
"embroider”; Russian wwiwj, an "unbroken line").** Vanina is 
represented with a cord m his hand,^* and in the ceremonies 
everything chat tics, b^inaing widi the knots, is called Varun- 
ian.'* M. Dumdi] ascribes dus magical prestige of the master 
binder to Varuca*s sovereignty. "‘The bonds of Vanina arc also 
magicaJ, as Sovereignty Itself is magical; they symbolise ^sc 
mysde forces retained by dM chieftain, which are called Justice, 
administration, the royal and public security and all die 'powers'. 
Sceptre and bonds, dofida and pasah, share, in India as elsewhere, in 
the privilege of representing all this” (Ouran^s-yarune, p. 53). 

Ihat U correct, withoot doubt. But neither the "sovereign" 
nor even the '*sovereign-magicun” accounts for the whole of the 
complex nature presented by Varuna from the time of the 
ocliest Vedic cexo. if he cannot be classed exclusively among the 
gods of the sky” he nevertheless has quahdes proper to the 

"A. Bergaigne, U Migim fayrh \u kjmm 4 u PJg Veda lU. Paris. 
pp- S14. i;? £; H GOoiert, Dif miadu Wdtkdnit >W Heiland, Halle, 
pp. rso ff; Domesd, p. jo. Saj&e attribute ia the 

Brlhmanai, we Silvaia U?i. La iattrim du Smijiee dmi UsBfAmaiu:, Paris, 
1198. pp; 153 ff. 

»• C£ Waide^Pokoniy, Veqleidiaides Weriabedi ier Migemmisdien Spredien 
K 19)0, ^ 063. 

Bwgaigoe, op. dL, UJ. p. 114; S. LW. op. «ar, p. i«; E. W. Hppkm^ fyk 
MydialagY. Sewbowg, 19*0, pp. x 16 £ • 

“SilvauiUvv^dt,p. iSSlDvuoeBl.OwMb-V'wttiw.p sr.Now i. 
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ouranian divinirifis. He is visva^arsato, “everywhere visible , he 
“separated the two worlds", the wind is his breath; Mirra and he 
are worshipped as “the two potent and sablimc masten of 
Heaven”, who “in die various-coloured clouds show themselves 
at the first rumble of thunder and make Heaven rain by a divine 
miracle",'* This cosmic structure soon eiubled him to acquire 
such lunar'* and watery characteristics that he became, in time, a 
god of die Ocean.** Tlie same cosmic and ouranian structure 
explains other functions and magical ^wers of Vat^; his 
omnisdcJicc, for instance, and his inftlhbility. He is sahosraksa, the 
“thousand-eyed",** a mytliic formula which refers to the stars 
and^riginally, at least—could have been used of none but an 
ouranian divinity. magic powers of sovereignty acaued later 
and multiplied the celestial attributes: Varuna stci and knows 
evcrydiuig. for he rules the world from his surry dwelling; and 
at the same time he can do anything, since he is the cosmocrat. and 
he punishes by “bondage" (that is, by illness or impotence) any¬ 
one who infringes the law, and is guardian of the universal order. 
There is thus a remarkable symmetry between what might be 
called the “celestial stratum" and the “royal stratum" of Varuna, 
which correspond with and complement one another: Heaven « 
transcendent and unique, exactly as the Universal Sovereign isj 
the tendency to be passive, manifested by all the supreme go^ of 
Heaven," goes very well with the “magical" prestige of the 
sovereign gods who "act without action", who work direedy by 
the “power of the spirit". 

The structure of Varuna is complex, hut he always has 
structure—that is to say, there is an intimate coherence of all his 
different modalities. Whether cosmocratic or ouranian, he is 

«Aii Veda. vm.41,3: vn. S6, V.Vll. 87. H V,63,a-J. 
w Hillebtaad. r^dudu Breslau, ijes, lU. p. i ff. 

« S. Uvi. op. dt.. pp. isi ; J. J- Meyo. Trilogit Mlnhe MAhu undPeM dfr 

VeBemien, Zttrich-Leipag, IW 7 , p^ ao6 ff, ^69 

*» Aiharvs Ma IV. J-7. ««•: •R(^ I, JS. 7 ^ J ^fda, Vn, 34. lO. 

• See my Pefftmt in Corrtjun/ivt Rtllffm, pp. 38 ^ ^ 
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always all-seemg, all-poweiful and ac need, 'T>inding” by bis 
spintoal pown"-~'by magic. But his cosmic aspect is yet more 
subsuntia]; he h not only, as we saw, a god of Heaven but also a 
lunar and aquadc god. Id Vanma, perhaps &om very early dmesi 
ihtze was something predomioandy "aoccumal" whi^ Bcr> 
gaigne and, more recently, Ananda Coomaraswamy*^ did not 
M to point our. Be^algnc (lee. eU., p. 213] mentions the rcniarb 
of the commentator of the Toiftiriya Seinhiie (I, 8, ]6, r) tliar 
Vanma designates **him who envelops like the darkness". Tliis 
'^noctumal" side of Vanma is not to be interpreted solely in chc 
ounnian sense of the nocturnal heavens, but also in a wider, 
truly cosmological and even meaphysical sense. Tlie Night itself 
is virtuaUcy, seed, chc non*^nanifcst; and it is just this "nocturnal" 
modality of Varuoa (bat esublcd him to b^mc a god of the 
Waters (Bergaignc, 111 , p. 128) aad nude possible his assimilation 
to the "demon" Vricra. This is not the place to eater upon chc 
problem of "Vriira^Varuna", and we w^ do no more dun re« 
mind ourselves that these rwo encides luve more than one 
duracterisRC in common. Eva if we ignore die probable ecy« 
mol^ical rcladotuhip between die two names,** it is a point of 
importance that both are found in reforences to the Waters, and 
especially to the "contained Waters" (*'the great Varuju has 
hiddoi the sea...” R.K IX, 73, 3); and chat Vrieci, like Varuiu, 
is sometiincs called mdyin, "magidan".** From one point of view, 

■> B^ecaDy m '*Ibc Darker Side of the Dawn", SmUhenim Mhaihumt 
Co&r^ VoJ. 94, No. r. Wuhogtoo. 1935; nd Sfiriuei Authoriiy W 
Tempcrel Pnm 01 the InJien 7 Vwy C oywnm, Anedcaa OnoaJ Sodecy, 
New Haven. 194a. 

‘■Bergaignc, sf. ol, ID, p n$, etc.; Coonuraewuny, Syiriasl Aulhmt/... 
FP.S9C 

« fot example. AK n, ii, lo; [t Baivoine-] L R«ot, {Vriira 
Vriihngna, Pars 1934) who is b nyng tfaar "the magic of Vritta 

aarwers to that of ladra aad is dedved from k". A frim. tbo is that of 
ophidiaa beiii|s—of whom Vmn s most eenamJy oiC—mhet than of the 
heso gods. wiQ cobk hack laree to du magie ofladn 
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these various assimilations of Vritra and Varuna, like all the other 
jnodaiities and functions of Varuna, correspond with and justify 
one another. The Night (the non-manifest), the 
virtual, the seed), ‘'transcendence" and “non-activify" (all 
characteristics of the heavenly and sovereign gods) are mydsically 
and at the same time meuphysicahy related to the "bonds" on the 
one hand, and on die other to Vritra who has "contamed", 
“arrested" or "imprisoned" the Waters. Upon die cosmic plane 
Vritra. too, is a "binder”. Like all the great myths, that of Vritra 
is multivalent, and cannot be cxliaustivcly interpreted in one 
sense alone. We can even say diat one of die principal functions 
of die mytli is to unify planes of reality which, to immediate con¬ 
sciousness and evai to reflccdon, seem to be multiple and hetero¬ 
geneous. Thus, in the myth of Vritra, we find, besides oAer 
valencies, that of a return to the non-manifesied, an "arrest", a 
"bondage" which prevents further generation of "forms"—chat 
is, of cosmic Life. It would not, of course, be right to make too 
much of the connection beeween Vritra and Varuna. But there is 
an undeniable scruccural relationship between the "aoccumal , 
die “non-aedve", die magician Varuna who from a distance 
ensnares the guilty,** and the Vritra who "chains up" the Waters. 
The actionof both has the effect of "arresting" life, of bringing cm 
deadi—upon the individual plane in one case, and the cosmic 
plane in another. 


"iINDINC cods" in ANCIBNT INDIA 

Varuna is not the only god of ancient India who "binds”. Among 
those who make use of this magic weapon we find India, Yama 
and Nind. For instance, it is said of Indra that he brought a 
"bond" for Vritra (R.V. D, 30 , i) and bound him withooc cords 

**Wtaa even eetnpced »see tbis meau of ebstuemeot u an ezteosioB and 
deepaang of what ii most typical of Vaiuaa, m ihc »ea» that it fbreea the 
adptit to a “tegresaiw into the vimiaJ, nito immobiky’'—the state which, in 
a tray, V*" ^ ^ 
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(U, 23, 9). But Bergaigae, who Tcleci to these texts (cp. at, m, 
p. 11$, note i), observes that is evidently only a secondary 
developmoic of the myth, the meanu^ of which is that India 
nuns the demon’s own tricks against him”. It is not only Vanina 
and Vritra who have their miyi, but other divine beings as welL^ 
But, on the one hand, here we o^a!^ have to do with religious 
beings who are ambivalent (Tvashtri, Maruts) in the scjise that 
a demonic element C0'<xi$ts in them widi the divine elements; 
and, on the other hand, the attribute "magician” is not specific, 
but is only attached to the divine personalities as aji additional 
honour. Such is the prestige of ^ iitiyin due ic is felt to be 
necessary to ascribe it 10 every dlviniry one wishes to praise. This 
is a phenomenon well known in the history of rcligiom. especially 
of die Indun religions, when die “imperialist” tendency impeU 
a successful religious form to assimilate to ioclf all sorts of o^ec 
divine attributes and to extend its sway over diJ^crent areas of 
the sacred. In the case we are considering, this tendency to annex 
pratige and powers outside the god’s own sphere is all die more 
interesting since ir is the annexation of an archaic religious 
structure^namely, the prestige of the “magician.” And the god 
who has proceed most by ic is India. “He has overcome the 
mdytn by means of <uch is die theme of numerous 

texts (Bergaigne HI. p. 8a). Foremost among India's "magical” 
powers is that of craosibmuson; but perhaps there may be 
grounds for distinguishing the many pardcular epiphajiics (a bull, 
etc.) from the inderinite magical power that oiables any bring, 
divine, demonic or human, to assume any animal form whatever. 
Between the spheres of mythic-religious epiphany and of meca- 
morphosi there are, of course, interchanges, borrowings and 
con f us i ons; and m so unstable a domain as Vedic mythology it is 
not always easy to distinguish what beloogs to one or the other, 
But it is just the unpredrioo and instability diat are instructive 
•Soch«cbeM«i*(A. K V. J3. TTa*l«ri(X. 51,9). Apu (1,44.11 etc.). 

Som* (IX, 73, y, «c.) aad era die Ajrins (V, 7I, t£.; cL Bc^gne, m, 

pp. 80 C). % 
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from a phenomenological point of view, showii^ up as they do 
the tendency of religious “forms’' to mterpenctratc and absorb 
one anodiec, and this diaiccdcal process can even help us to under¬ 
stand archaic religious phenomena. 

To remm to Indra: he is not only in certain cases a “magician”, i 
he also “binds" just as Varuna and Vritra do. The atmosphere is 
his snare, in which he envelops his enemies (/ 4 .K Vllt, 8,5-8, etc.). 

The correspoudmg Iranian god, Vcathragiu, binds the hajids of 
liis adversary {Yash, 14, 63). But those arc secondary features, 
possibly to be cxplauicd by the biowi\ prehistoric use of the 
lasso as a weapon of war. It is true that according to archaic ihiak- 
ing, a weapon is always a magical means, but thac docs not prevent 
a god who is definitely a warrior, like Indca, from using thy 
magical means in actual combat, whereas Varuna uses his “bonds” 
vifithouc fighting, without acting—but ma^caliy. 

More instructive is the example of the other binding gods, 
Nirrti and Yama, both divinities of death. The bonds of Yama 
(A.V. VI, 96, 2; Vin, 7, 23 ) ace generally called the “bonds of 
death” (Ay. VII, 1x2,2; VIII, 2, 2, etc.)* As for Ninti, he binds 
those he means to destroy (A.V. VI, ti3, r»2; Taltt. Sam.. V, 2,4, 

3; SatapalhaBrShmana, VH, 2, r, 1$), and one prays to die gods to 
be kept from the “bonds of Nirrti” (A.V. \ 31, 2), as one al» 
implores Varuna to save one from his “bonds . Just as, in certain 
cases. Agni, Soma or Rudra are invoked to deliver one from the 
“bonds of Varuna", so Indca is supposed to be able to one not ^ 
only from those bonds of Varuna, but also from the “bondage” 
of the demons of death (e.g., -i.K DC, 3. 3 - 3 . vdieee it is a case of 
severing the bonds of the demon Visva^to by die help of Indrt, 
etc.). Illnesses are the "snares” and death is only the supreme 
“bondage". This explains why these attributes, in the case of 
Yama and Nirrti, are not only important, but really constitutive. 

Tlln^ and dmth: it is these two elements of the magico- 
rchgious complex of “binding” which have had the widest 
currency almost all over the world, andic may be worth while to 
inquire whether their diffusion itself would not dirc^ light upon 
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certain sspects of the problem we are coandcring. Before leaTuig 
India, however, let us try to summansc the most impomm 
phenomena we hare obsernxl there. 

(1) Vaiima, the Great Asun, magically binds culprits, and one 
pnys to him eidier not to bind, or else to uifoind thm. 

(2) Vritra imprisons the Waters, and some aspects ofhis myth 
correspond to the noctuxnal, lunar and aquatic side of Varuno, in 
so &r as these modalides of the great God express die “non- 
manifest" and the “blocked". 

(3) Indra, like Agni and Soma, liberates men from the bonds 
of Varuna and from the chains of the funerary divinities; he 
"cuts" or “breaks" dwse “bonds" exaedy as, in d« myth, he cuts, 
dismembers and so on. the body of Vritra. Together with the 
warlike means which are proper and indeed exclusive to him, he 
does also employ “magical'' means to erium|^ over the magician 
Vritra; but it remains true that “binding" is not one of his 
fundamental methods, even though the “snare" must be ro* 
garded as one ofhis weapons. 

(4) On the contrary, bonds, cords and knots characterise the 
divimdes of death (Yama, Nirrti] and the demons of the various 
maladies. 

b) And lastly, in the “popular" parts of the Vedic books, the 
charms against the bonds of these demons are no less numerous 
chan the spell-binding sorceries aimed at human enemies. 

We find that, even thus summarised, things are not simple. 
However, certain lines of forte are traceable: on the mythical 
plane of the divine exploits, wt have on the one hand the magical 
non-acBon of Vanina and of Vritra, and on the ocher the acrion 
of Indra; on the human plane of illness and death, there it the 
importance of the cotds a^ kno8 among foe fonerary divinities 
and the demons, and the m^cal use of "binding" m popular 
medi<^ M wcB as in sorcery. TTius, ever since Vedic rimes, foe 
binding complex, while it remains characteristic and consritu- 
rive of the zone of m a g i c al sovcreignfy, yet overflows it both 
upward (to*foe Geological ^ane: Vritra) and downward (to 
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the fmxcrary level; Yarns, Nimi; ihc plane of “sorcery”). Let us 
see what touches we can add to this picture, after comparison with 
the ocher Indo-European domains. 


THRACIANS, ANCIBNT GERMANS, CAUCASIANS 

It is probable, as Giintert has shown (op. cit., p. that the name 
of the Thracian god Damlcs, attested by chc inscriptions, is ex¬ 
plainable from a root-word wltich includes the notion of “bind- 
iiig" (av. darczdti, “ to bind”, dmz, "cord”, "snare”), but we 
know almost nothing about this god. The same etymology is 
doubtless valid for the name of die Gcto-TIiracian god Dcrzdlatcs 
—well known at Odesws, where dicy celebrated the darzeUia as 
an intercession for the harvest; and attested also at Tonus by rings 
that bear the inscription Deiw-^^iid also fortlrosc of the Thtacian- 
Phrygian Bendis, the Lithuanian Bentis and the IQyrian Bindus. 
Unfortunately very few tlur^ arc known about the last two; 
could die human sacrifico practised by the Illyrians bvc been also 
offered CO Bindus ? 

More revealing are certain rituals whicli have been preserjej ^ 
for us in die Teutonic cradidon as much as in the Thracian- 
Phrygian and the Caucasian. Writing of the great annual religious 
festival of the Semnoncs, Tacitus (in Qtmanh, 39) adds that those 
who took part in it could do so only after having been bound 
(wffie nisi vineuh li^otus ingfedifur). Closs,** who has commented ^ 
copiously on diis cite and dees numerous paraUcli, regards it as a 
gesture of submission to the national ddty (p. $ 6 d), whilst Pettaz- 
zoni*’ classes it rather as an ordeal. However that may be, there arc 
grounds for comparing it with the Mithraic ceremonies of 
initiation, in which die neophyte s hands were bound behind his 
» C^fl, "Die Rcli^en d» Semooftowtammo” in the Wiener BtinSp zur 
Kuiturpsdiieke und Liitguistik. [V. Salabwg-ldpag, 1536. pp. 564 ^ 

6 ^ 3 , 663 . ^ ^ 

•* R. Pecusooi, omnium dew*' in Studi i M 9 Uri 4 ii A' SMia nue 

Bel^ni. XDCOeX, 1943-46. pp-1 4 *-! 36. P «5 5 . • ' 
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back widi a rope.^ One remembeis, too, the iron ring bonac by 
the Chatti '‘a$ a chain** imdl they had lulled cheii fint enemy 
(CfrmtfniV, 31), the ritual among the Albanians (Strabon, 

XI, 503); also the (diains borne by the Geo^an devotees of die 
*‘Whice George",** the ritual “bindings” of the Armenian kinp 
(Tadrus, Aimis, XII, 45; Gloss, cp. ciL, p. dtp), and certain con¬ 
temporary Albanian customs.** All these rites express a servile 
attitude, the believer presenting himself as a slave or a prisoner 
before his master. The “binding*’ thus takes concrete fbrju as a 
mark of vassalage.** Gloss {op. d/., 6ao) may be right in attributing 
the ritual of the Semnones to fllyrian ioBucncc, and in thinking 

** F. Comoot, La Mighv t fitm tk s imt Ir ptftmm mtmn. 4th edn. Fwb» 
i9a9.pbeBzu; a rope wfakh was node MarMpHiKiiA^ according to che Fi.- 
Auguidae, V. OaoiMit, Than «r Hmimm ttUtifs m* myt^m A 

Miihfn, Bttoarb. JS94-1000, n, pp. 74. 

** Clo«. Of. a/h P* SM; p. Uh quOQi^ O. 0 . Weaeodonk, “Ueber 
Georguebei Heidauum*' io Cmatika, ^tc J, Ltipog, 1924* pp. $4 §!, pp, loi, 
G. Dumdi], Tir«4$. in (be Aev, ffUt. Mfg: Vol. CXI. 193 s, (pp. 4^ 
S9) pp. 49 £, iwdies, from Georgusaouros, the "ilaves of (be Whitt GMCge": 
Whoever hopes to bcooor or to sppeese die While George by becomug his 
dsve ttJeei oae of dacse chaae, pus k romd hk neck, sod thus, ekber walktng 
or goes all rouod (he efauNk** 

" Dtfrifig tbejodgtMm upoe a vendettt, the culpbi has to prseot himself be¬ 
fore (he "mbisul" with his heads bound. See Qosi, op. 0/., p. 4 oo. 

*>Oiie X* *>»»< rial the 

eeremoaies of **badng (ogechcr by Mood** (the ‘‘Mood-b r otherhood*') which 
are praoued almost aB oeer Europe, 10 realise the datuce chat separates the 
bond beewea mascet ai^ dave from the hood b er w sea the "broiben of the 
cross" (the erpressMu ■ Runaian. /r^u dr owes). Upoo Mood-brotherhoods, 
d. A Dittrich. Mutter BrA (3rd e^ Ldpzig-Betiia. tpaj), p. i|o £; the 
Hwrir book by H C Tnoabufl. TV Covonom, Loadoo, iSI?; aod 
Stith Thompson, of PoBt-liarotm, 0 , Hefamki. 1935, p. 123. One 

oaay be tempeed to compaie fenm of bcotberiiood to the celigiotB 
isooships bttwceo bes^ ad Mica— b the rather neto re- 

laaoai beeweeo Varuoa and his wcedappos. Which is nor at all to auaimlse 
thereligioui wdoeofyarwia <]oin? the tc i usa l 
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that it properly belongs to the lunaT-^hcbonic stratum centred in 
the regions of the South.** But apart from this ritual, we find 
ofi^er elements among the ancient Germans belonging to the same 
'‘binding’" complex: for mstance, the ritual death by hangup 
explains the epitiiet applied to Odin, "god of the rope** {Haptogud, 
Gloss, p. dop); similarly, the Germanic funerary goddesses pull 
up the dead with a rope,** and the warrior goddesses (D/rir in 
old Scandinavian, Idisi in old Migli Cenuan) bind chose whom they 
mean to make fall.** These axe features co remember; they re¬ 
mind us of the means used by Yama a))d Nirrti; and they will be 
nude dearer by some facts wc shall dec presently. 


ISIAK 

The rrajtian dau are of two kinds: (i) some allusions to die demon 
AscGvidhdtush, who des up the min destined co death;** (2) the 
conduct of the Iranian warrior*^ods and heroes—FrSdun, for 
instance, ties up the demon, Azdahak and chains him to the 
mountain DimSvand (Dinka^ IX, 21, 203); the god Tiscrya 
binds the Pakika sorceresses with two or three ropes (Vesf, 9 , 
Verethragna, as we saw, binds che arms of bis adversary (Vest, 14, 

** A. Cloe, op. tit., pp. 443, According to the uue author (p. the 
binding of the ritual viedm was a complex from the megaliehie cuJuirea and 
f^m South-east Asia. 

Mj, Qrinun, OewufAr Mytfulogfe, U, 70$, TV, 154; SchdielowiCE, op. t/l, p. 7. 

R. R Meyer, Rtilglon^esdti£htt, tpio. pp. iSl, 160. But the 

penonality of these goddesses is more comploc; cf. Jan de Vnea, AlrgtmohiMii/ 
Rdigiomgociiiihu, Q, Beriin, 1937, pp. 373 S. 

** He binds che dying with hia *'boada of death'*, yami 53, 6; Sebefolowitz, 
Dit ileptf/uthe iUligioH, p. pa. “It k Ascdvidhftcush who binds hi "^ , and Vayu 
who carries him away bound", VendidoJ, 3. S; R S. Nyberg, "Quenoas de 
cosmogoeie et de eosmologb maaddennes" D, in the Jourrud Aiiaii^ (Oct- 
Dec. 2931, pp. 193-^), p. ao 3 : G. Dumdzil. Tarptia, Paris, 19^7, p. 73 .* 9 f. 
hffnokt lOitot 2, 1x3: G. Widengeen, Hodigot^louho im Alien Iran, UppsaU. 
I938» P* XPA , / 
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63); in certain episoilcs cf (be Shak timeh, as Scheftelowia has 
noted,* Ahriman bolds a snare, and ibe bonds of (be god of 
destiny arc mentioned. The Lade of any binding Sovereign corres- 
ponding CO Vanina b not mecplicablc: whether, as U generally 
supposed, the place of Vanina is occupied only by the supreme 
god Ahura Mazdih, or whether if is also taken by die awsa 
spenta Asa, as M. Dumdal su^csts (m his Naissaiicc d'Arthm^s. 
pp. 82 S'., TOO £), in cither case we have to do wicli ciidrics that 
had been purified, moralised by the Zoroastrian reform, and to 
find the "magic** of Vatuoa in tbdr nature would be inconceiv¬ 
able. The '^sovereign** elements that survive in Ahura Mazdah 
retain no trace of a "tcrtiblc sovereignty''; and aldiough he is 
sometimes a god of destiny, that b so common a characteristic of 
supreme and ouranian gods that no conclusion at all can be 
drawn from it. But, seeing that we are almost wholly ignorant as 
CO what was the Iranian equivalent to the Vedic Vanina before 
the Zoroastrian refbnn, it would be rasb, and surely fabc, to 
conclude that the "binding" character of Vaiuna derive^ in India, 
fiom a non-Aryan mfiuence. Indeed, the Greek Ourauos himself 
his rivals and, as M. Dumd&l has shown fm his Ouni/w- 
VMina, passim), there is good reason to search the myth of 
Ouranos and (be Ouranides traces of a schema chat was Indo- 
European. However that may be, the attested fiicts fiom Iran 
account for only two of the modfi that we have found in the 
Indian mythology^-tbe god or the hero who binds demons; and 
the funerary demon who binds mai before carrying them away 
to the bri^e Cmvat. In coasequmee, it may 1 ^ of the Zero- 
astriin reibem. the other two important Indian iearurea—the 
"magic" of Varuna and die cosmological "bondage"—no longer 
appear. 

• Da Sdiliiigtn~ atd Noanotm, p. 9; Dk abpasbdie p. 9a. 
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BTHKOCRA?HIC PARALIBIS 

It would be fruitless to formulate any general concluaon from die 
Indo-European data before widening our historic and cultural 
perspective, as we said we would, and integraring the “binding 
complex with a vaster assemblage of a^ogous or identic^ 
jymbolisnu. But already we can point out several echjiograpliic 
parallels to the Indo-Europcui group of gods and of fmerary 
demons who "bind” die dead. The figure that comes nearest to the 
Iranian couple, Vayu-AstCvidhOtu&h, is no other chan the 
Chinese god of the wind and of the net, Pauhi, whom we find in 
dose relations with the serpent-goddess Nakura, which proves 
chat he belongs to a chchonic and lunar stratum of culture As 

for the cords of Yarns, of Niird and of Ast 5 vidh 0 tush and the 
Germanic goddesses, cheit most eatact counterparts are to be found 
in the region of the Pacific. Among the Aianda of Ausiialia, the 
tjimbarkne demons de up the souls of human beings during the 
night and kill them by vigorously tightening the rope.“ In foe 
Danger Islands foe god o? death, Vacrua, binds foe dead v.^ 
cords and drags them thus into foe land of foe dead.** In foe 
Hervey Islands foe soul of foe deceased, going dosvn into hell 
through a miraculous tree, perceives the net of the god Akaanga 
who is waiting for him, and whom he cannot escape.** At San 

•* iBOoe, deed by Oeu, p. Note 44- C£ the Ugod of the two ipirw, 
Shffl-t'u and YO-ld, wbo bind foe leuh of foe dead to foe floor of 4 caTcta; 
C. Hoioc, Dit Sehalhronztn und iSrt Bdeutui^ h ienjrtihcknuiieiifn Kubmtt, 
Antwerp, 1941. p< S3. 

••Oil Screhbw, D(t Annda^ und LorUjaSiimmt in Ztnjni^Austrsif^, I 
Fraakfiin a-M, p. ri. 

** W. Wyatt Gill. Li/i in At S«udtem IsUs, London, iS?d, pp> rSr 
W. Wyan Gill, Myths atd Sotiisfiom the South Paeife. London. iSy^, pp* r^r 
£• cf. also E. S. C E^y. MyneHan Religion, Hoaolulu, xpa?, p. 73 • See 
Walkset, ‘'Rel^Jise Anafoaouogen «. Gobfiufoe der Bewohnet von Jap" in 

AMhropos Vm, 191$. PP« 6e>^s9, pp. dis-dij. • f 




io8 JmfcsaJ Symbols 

Criscobal tbe '*Bshcr of Souls”, seated upon a lO^, fishes fi)r 
souls.*^ In the Solomon Islands it is tlse parents who fish for the 
soul of the deceased in order to put it into a box with a bodily 
relic (a skull, a jaw-bone, a tooth, etc.).*' The sorceren of the 
Kervey Islands posses ma^cal traps, in which they catch the 
souls of those ch^ want to dcseroy.*’ One mces with the same 
customs in other cultural zones,** but it is Important to note how 
closely, in Melanesia, the god of dcadi's habit of “fishing for” 
souls and “tying them” is analogous to the sorcerers' technique 
of murder. The similaruy between the two kinds of “magic” 
helps to shed light on the problem of “binding”. 

It has been found chat, among dse Indo-Europeans, the symbols 
of snares, knots, and ropes are divisible into several distinct 
groups; between certain gods, heroes or demons, certain rituals 
and certain customs. Quite another aspect of die problem is pre¬ 
sented in the Semidc world, where magic bonds of every kind are a 
divine (and demonic) power dut is almost universal. There arc 
sovereign gods, like Bnlil and his wife Ninkhursag Ninlil), or 
even lunar deities like En-zu (v Sin), who have nets to catch chose 
are guilty of pegury.** But Shamash, the solar god, is 

**Pc CB Pox, TV Tliwbotiof sW PmJU, Lendoo, soaa, pp. 134 ff 
W. G. Iv<ns» TV ^ de S. E. S <kwiwi Loadon, joa?, 

p. i?l; for the same exvtom m Haaru, tee B. S. CnighiO Hwdy, of. rft., p. pa. 
u W. Wyase GiO. flW SottAern Ua, pp. llo C; M/th mid Sot^t . . . 
^ p. r?t. 

** The Tuagoi sbaihtt uses a lasso to hriag back the fkeing toul of a padece. 
S. SUroItogorow, TV psyche mtiud tmphx of du Targw, Shaaghaj^Londoo; 
I9S5. p* apo. The ihaman, awreoTsr. hnttatei the taehoiques of the tpiritt; 
ibid,, p. lyt. The taou cnlasal cnspla ohoifis che c^hnhf-hL Ob 

this prebkcD. c£ aho Eliade.Xr Cbommum..Pvut ipji. 

* 1. W. Eif^ Hittof/ y Switer md AkhU, loodoo, 1910, pp. laS £ G. 
Forlani, La rtiigmt hoMfirmo msirt, 1, Bolens. 19x8, p. tjp; £. Dhonae. Let 
tSItfioK de Beb/hide et ^Astjrie, CpBertioft “Msaa” JJ. Parts. 194$, pp. z6, 
49; £. Douglas vao Buzai, “Symboh of At Gods B Mesopocamiaa An” m 
Anelttxe Oriemeiie 2^ pp. ii-xa. 
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aUo armed with snares and cords: prayen are addressed to him, 
too, ibr the liberation of chose who are bound. The goddess 
Nisaba ties up the demons of illnesses: the demons, ibr ch^ pare 
have nooses, especially die demons of maladies; the demon of the 
pbgue is invoked by calling upon him: **la thy net, bind and 
annihilate die Babylonians Bel (» Enlil) is addressed as: 
“Father Bel, who dost hurl thy iiooscs, and every noose is a 
hostile noose.”*’ Tammuz is named "Lord of die snares”,** but. in 
the mydi, he himself is “bound” and prays to be saved from 
snares.** To Marduk, prayer is offered for deliverance from 
chains and snares, for he too is a master binder. Like Lidra, he 
uses die noose and die cords as a divine champion, in the “heroic” 
manner. In the Epic of Creation, Enunia £hV, we can distinguish 
TWO sorts of “bmding”. tecalling the Vedic pair, Varuoa-hdra. 
Sa, the god of the Waters and of wisdom, does not fight “heroic 
ally" with the primordial monsters Apsu and Mummu: he 
**bmdi” theni by magic incantations, to kill them afterwards 
(EnumaEliSf I, 60^4). Marduk, after the assembly of the gods has 
invested him with the prerogatives of absolute sovereignty 
which until then had belonged to die celestial god Anu (IV, 4 and 
7). and after he has received from them the sceptre, the throne 
and the pSfu (IV, 29), undercakes to fight the rnanne moustcr 
Tiamat; and this time it is indeed a heroic combat; but Marduk's 
capital weapon is still die “net”, the “gifi of his father Anu”.** 

** Scbefcelowie. Do* SehH/tftih und Nlttrnprfv. pp. 4 S. 

** M. Juirow, DU lUlliifin Sahyloaittis uitd AuyrUns, Vol C. Giessea, spia, 

p.t 5 . 

** Schefidewitz, op. ds., p. 4. 

**M. Wiezti, *Ttmffluz*Iieurgioi und Verwaadeo,*’ lUnne, 293?, Attdoete 
OtUnalio, 10, p. 140. Geo. Widei^texi, Mtsopolornim Eltntonts m Mortidudsfn, 
Uppula. IP46. p. So. 

** Ihii.f IV, 49. la the tablet I. S3, Marduk u the soa of 2 a, and whatever may 
be the rnearipg of it ia of the taseoee of the magical soveceigDe^ 

(I follow the French traiulaiion of fL Labat. Le My/cnitA de lo OftfieA, 

Pari*. 193s.) . 4 
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Msrduk '*bmds” Tlamat (TV, 9 i), *'duckks’* him and takes away 
his life (IV, 104). Afbrwards, he chains up all the gods and 
demons who have sided with Tkmat and, says die poem, “they 
were thrown into nets, remained in die meshes and were put into 
caves'* (IV, 111-114, ii 7 « i 3 o). Marduk acquires sovereignty 
through his heroic struggle, but he also keeps die prerogadves 
of magical sovereignty. Taking into account also die magical 
values of cords, knots and snares in sorcery and in popular 
medidne (which we <half see later), die general impression we 
gain firom this rapid survey of die Mesopotamian region is 
one of almost total confusion. Ihe ''binding*' seems to be a 
magico-religious* enchantment on an equal fbodng with all the 
other religious “fbrnu". It would be inccrestiAg to see a specialist 
in the Mesopotamian religions tackle diis problem, and find 
out whether one could recoQsdtuce a "history" underlying 
this confusion. 

TRB MACtC Of IKOTS 

OS now cotuidef, as a whole, the morphology of des and 
knots in the practice of mape. We could classify the most 
important facts under two main headingi: (l) the magic "bonds" 
employed against human adversaries (in war or in sorcery], with 
the converse operadon of "curdng the bonds" and (2) beneficent 
knoQ and bonds, means of defimee against wild animab, against 
diseases, witchcraft, demons and death. Resmedng ounelves to a 
few examples, let us moition. b the first category, the magical 
mares employed against esenues (AAanm Veda Q. 12. 2; VI, 104; 
Vin, 6, d). die cord buried near the house of an enemy, or even 
bidden b his ship to makg it capa2e,*^ and finally, the knots diat 
bring about all sorts of ilk, both accordbg to the magic of 

Sanfiiiit XLVDl. /iJtmJuJie ^tkrriautf, AavterdaiB, 

1900, p. V. Haey, La Ma^ ions Tinia aatiftty Paris, 190s, p aap; 
Sdkdtdowien,p. la^ 
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antiquity** and to modem superstiden.** As for the “cutting of 
the bon^", it appears already in the Adtarva Veda (for instance, VI, 

4, 2 ff); and, in the same order of ideas but as a preventive, we 
often read in ethnographic licmcurc tliat men ought not to be 
wiring any knot in thdr attire at certain critical times—child¬ 
birth, marriage or at dentil.** 

In the second category we may include all the customs that 
attribute to knots and bonds a function of healing, of defence 
against demons, or of consoevation of tlie magic aud vied forces. 
Even in antiquity,®* they used to baucUgc any diseased pare of the 
body as a remedial measure, a mctliod that is still quite common 
in foe folk medidne of our own days.*® Still mpre widespread is 
the custom of protecting oneself against illness and evil spirits by 

** Eaeclik), XIU, tS-ai; C ?0Mey, La M^k Assyrietuie, Parii, ipoa, p. 83: 

M. Jastrow, The ReH^hnc/BehylcnU andAstyrh^ Boston, 1898, pp. aSc C, cce. 

** W. Crooke. 7 %r popular nllgleit ouJ Jolk-lert oj Northern InMe, Westminitcr, 
iSpd, Vol. II, pp. 46 C; S. Scligman, BerUn. i 9 to»I, a6a, j 38 £; 

ScbdtdowiB, p. 14; Fnaef, Taboo, pp. set £ i O. L. Kiceredge, Wieherafi in 
Old and Neur Bnsletul, Cambridge, Man., ips^, pp. aor ff. Cl foe fiandwOrter^ 
bufh dts ieHtKhert Ahtr^lauhem, i.v. SdiUu^e, Nett, ece.i ia folk-lore, 

Thompjon, Motif-index, VoL tl, p.} 13. « 

** Bveryfoing hu to be kept opai and untied in order co fadlitate childbirth, 
Fruer, op. nV., pp. apd (f; but e£ die net u a defence agunsc demoos duhag 
childbirth, among the Kelmukj, Fraaet, rolh-lote in the Old Tesiomeiu lU, 
LcDfdoQ, 19, p 4 ? 3 . The cciuummation of a Butrjtge eouJd be prevenced by 
foe Qugie of cords and kaoes, Fraser. Tahoe, pp. app Ooe onnot die u long ^ 
u laything u locked or bolted in the bouse, ihid., p. 3op; and in seme plecei 
they undo (he ties of the shroud to ensure the repose of the soul iUd, p. 310. On 
the other hand, foe widows in New Oabiee, in order co protect foemselTei 
against the souls of foe deceased, wear nm as a sign of moumiag, ftazer, Ihe 
BeUeJln /mmeruhry 1 , London, 19x3, pp. 241,049,2^0, 374. ap3. Icls always as 
a defence against the ghosts of foe fhat corpses are bound, ahhough the 
meaning of foe custom may be more compia. 

^ KaufiUdth’Sam., XXXQ. 3: Caland, Aitinditika Zouberriatal, p. XO4; F. ‘ 
Thompson, SemUk its ori^ns and development, loodoo, ipol. pp. 165 S, 

“ Scbeftelowia, p. ap. Note i; ftaacr, TeJee, p. 301 C ^ ^ 
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Images and Symbols 

means of knoB, strings and cords,” especially during a rime of 
childbirth.” Here and there ail over the world, Imoc are worn by 
way of amulets.” le is rigoificanc chat knots and strings are used in 
(he nuptial rites to protect the young couple,” chough at the same 
rime, as we know, knots are thought to imperil the consum¬ 
mation of the marriage. But ambivalerue of this sort is to be found in 
ell tke m^ieo-religious uses knots and hands. Ihe Joioe bring about 
illness, but also cure or drive it away; nets and knots can be> 
witch one, but also protect one against bewitchment; they can 
both hinder childbirth and facilitate it; they preserve the newly 
bom, and make them ill; diey bring death, and keep it at bay. On 
the whole, what^b essendal in aE th^ magical and magico* 
medical rites, is the orientation that they give to the power that 
resides in any kind of bindeng. in every act of "eying". And dils 
orientation may be either positive or negative, according to whcdier 
one takes the opposite in the soue of “benefac" or "malehc”, or 
in chat of "defimq" or "attack". 


_ UACIC AND B81ICION 

All these beliefa and alJ these rite ceroinly lead us into the do¬ 
main of the m^ieii mentality. Yet, from the fact that riiee 
popular pracrice derive from magic, have we the right to regard 
the general symbolism of "tying" as exclusively a creation of the 
magical mentaliry? 1 think not Even if; among the Indo- 
Europeans, the rices and symbols of 'liinding" include chthonic 
and lunar elements, and therefore betray strong magical in¬ 
fluences—which is not certain—we sriil ^ve to explain other 
documents which not only express authenric religious experience 
but also a general conception of man and of rise world which is, in 

**10 iWyna. Tbompteo, op. or., p 171; Furbm, U reiigione habilonets-auira, 
U, Bologna, 1939, p 166; Cbnu. tulia. r > rlMf4i. l ow i u, p 3$. 

'•***dM: W. Crooke, fly. dr, 0 . p i 6 ; Todas, etc. Sd^dowies, p. 39, 

“ Fmer, Tahoe, pp, 30I £; Schflfldo wp, p. 41. * 

Sch^ndowi^ PP* P 
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itself, tnJy religious and not magical TKc Mcsopocamiaii data 
that wc have already passed in review, for instance, cannot be 
altogether rcduwd to a magical interpretation. Among the 
Hebrews things arc soil more cleat: it is true chat the Bible 
mentions the "cords of dcadi” in, for instance, “the cords of 
Shcol entangled me, the snares of death confi:ontcd me” (U 
Samuel, 22, 6. quoring Psalms, iR, $) and again in "tlw snares of 
death encompassed me, the pangs of Sheol laid liold of nK; 1 
suffered distress and augnislu Tlieii I called on ilic name of the 
Lord: O Lord, I beseccli dice, save my life!” (Psalm 1 16, 3-4) 

But die terrible Lord of these snares is Jahveh himself, and the 
prophets depict him with nets in Iiis hand io»punish die guilty: 
"As they go, I will spread over tlicm my nct?l will bruig tlicm 
doVn like die birds of die air” (Hosea, 7, 12); "And I will spread 
my nee over lum, and he shall be taken in my snare, and I will 
bring him to Babylon” [Ezechiel, xa, 13; cf. 17. 20): "I will throw 
my net over you ... and I will haul you up in my dragnet” 

32, 3). The profound and authentic religious es^crience of 
Job, too, discovers the same image to express die omnipotence of 
God: "Know tlien, chat God has put me in the wrong, and cl osed^ 
liis nee about me" (/ol', 19,6). The Juda>>ChristUns, who thodglit^ 
it was die devil due "bound” the uiffrm and diseased (as in Luke, 

13, 16), nevertheless spoke of die most High God as "master of 
the bonds”. Thus wc find, among the same people, a magico- 
rcbgious muldvaiency of "bonds”-^bonds of dcadi, of illness, of 
sorcery, and also die bonds of God.*‘ "A nee is spread over all w 
living beings," wrote Rabbi Aqiba**—a folidcous expression, for 
the ^on of life it implies is neither exclusively "magical” nor 
"religious", but the very situadon of man in the world, in all its 
compleMfy; to use a terminology now in foshion, it expresses the 
cxistcndal condidon. 

Coniequauly, v?e ue eorided to suppo*« dut certain Vedk allusiotu to cbe 
of Varueva axe also cxprea&oiu of a religious experience ccmpaiabk,I 9 * 
dut of Job. • 

3 ,ao; Scbeftelowie, p. ii. 
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In iTuny councries tbe **tkrcad of Hfe" symbolises buouD 
destiny. ‘%c thread of tbdr life [Utendly, die cord of dicir 
tent] is broken!” cries Job (4, 21; <£ 7, 1^. Adiillcs, like all 
mortals, must "suffer whatever &ce may have spim for Iiini with 
the linen in which his mother bore him” {Iliad, 20, 128; c£ 24, 
2 jo). The goddesses of ffitc spin die thread of human life: "There 
will we leave hitn to suffer htc chat the sad Spinsters wovmd 
on their spindle m the hour when he came out of his niodicr into 
the light..." (Orfyssey 7,198).** And there is more to be said of 
this: the cosmos itself is conceived as a tissue, as a vast “web”. In 
Indian specula ties, for instance, the air {viyu) has "woven” the 
Universe by linkirg cogethcr this world and the otlier world and. 
all beings, as it were by a thread (Brihadieeiiyalia Vpmiished, IH, 
7, 2), just as the breath (pribta) has "wovai" human life. ("Who 
has woven the breath widun him?** asks the Marva Veda, X, 2, 
IJ.) From all this rather involved symbolism two essential things 
emerge; fint, that in the Cosmos as well as in human life, every¬ 
thing is connected with everything else in an invisible web; and 
secon dly, that certain divinities** are the mistresses of these 
^^jrcads" which consdtute, ulrimatcly, a vast cosmic "bondage”. 

It is rarely that etymology yields us a decisive clue to problems 
as delicate as those of the "origins” of religion and magic; but it 
is often instructive. Scheftclowits and GOntert have shown bow 
in several linguistic Emilies, the words denoting the act of 
"tyk^** serve equally well to express tbt of bewitching: for 
imtana, in Turco-Tatar, hag. 6e/, boj agoify both "sorcery'* and 
bond, cord ,*•* The Greek l e iri f si means to "de strongly** 

** ^ pite jSltf, Ovid Mfrptdes, ij, I*. the dapta 00 lunar rinaalj and 
raytbnmyitoKs^&iiy^wi'wJtd^pp. 154 ff 

** For the m«c part—iw oo< d wap t aoaf divmiiKs, soraedrae ebEhcoko- 
lunar. 

;^Vamh#ry. £«f Primitive Kuhm «b oidbMMtchM Vadtes, Ldpag 1B79, 
p. a4tf. The notion of ffeemg from awuiy 0 eoarefti ^7 the expg^on 
free from tbe cw": amoeg tbe Yomba the woti edi, “biding" also has the 
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and also to ‘'bind by a magic charm, by tying a knot” (whence 
MriZ4^fu>s. “cord", “to bewiecli”; Itiscr. Qrm. IU» 3 . 9 - 
Schcftclowitz, p. 17). The Uan fascmw, “charm, malefic spcU” 
is related to fascia, “band, baii^gc”, aiid to fasds, “bundle ; 
ligSre, “to tic*’, and ligStiira, "act of tying” also mean “to charm” 
and “charm” (cf. the Rumanian Jegatura, "aa of tying" and “w 
bewitch”). The Sanskrit yukii, properly "to harness", “to attach”, 
acquires the sense of “magic means”, and the powers of Yoga are 
sometimes understood as a bewitchment tlirougli “biiiding”." 
All this etymology confirms the idea tliat the ace of binding is 
essentially magical. What we have licre is an wrcine “specialis¬ 
ation”: to bewitch, to bind by magic, to fMdpcc. etc. Beymo- 
logically, religto also denotes a form of "attachment” to the 
divinity; but it would be imptudaW to understand religic (as 
GUntertdoes on p. 140) in the sense of "sorcery”. For, as we have 
said, religion as well as magic comprises in its very essence the 
element of “binding”, although, of course, with a different 
intensity and, above all, a contrary orientadon. 


THB SYMBOLISM OP " LIMIT-SITUATIONS” 

There arc several other symbolical complexes that are charactcc- 
istic, in almost the same formulas, of the structure of the Cosmos 
and the “situation” of man in the world. The Babylonian word ^ 
marltasu “link, cord”, means, in the mythology, "the cosmic 
principle that uniter all things”, and also "the support, the power 


nwaniag of magic, and die £we word vSsesa. "amulee", meani ‘'unried”; #« 
A B EUd. YffrubO‘Sptak{ 7 i£ pe^pUi, tondon. ($94, p> 

••For oomph. XUl. 4«, 3 If.. Vipgll subdued the 

senses (of Ruri) by means of the bonds of Yoga” i «e Eliade, Yogo. Imnwrutitj 
eitJ Fretdm. p. iS./ha Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “Spifitual PatctBvyi^ 
and “tbe Puppo-Compla*’ in Ptythiary. Vm. No- 3 . August mS, pp. >5-35. 
esp. (f. 19 « * 
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and the divine law that bold the utuvexse together**.*^ Similarly 
Tdiuang^au {Chap. VI) speaks of the T«> as “die chain of the 
entire creadon’’,** reminding u$ of the Indian cosmological 
terminology. On the other hand, the bbyrinth is somednaes con* 
ceived as a “knot” which has to be “un-ded", and diis nodon 
belongs to a metaphysioritual unity which comprises the ideas of 
difficulty, of danger, of death and of initutnxi.** Upon another 
plane, that of knowledge and wisdom, one meets widi similar 
expressions: people spe^ of “debvcfancc'* from illusions (which, 
in India, bear the same name as ^ magic of Varuna, ; they 
seek to “tear away** the veils of unreality, ® “unde" die “knoB*' 
of existence, etc. Jhis gives ouc the impression that die situadoii 
of man in the world, in whatever perspective it may be viewed, 
is always expressed by key*words conveying the ide» of "bond* 

UngdoQ. Semtk MyAoUff. Bomo, p sop Several QabyloDiiia 
ttmplo in umed *‘ihe link becwwfi Heaven lod Suih”, 

cf. E. Burrowi, “Soqte cosmologka) paa e ms in Bibyloniia rel^ion’* is tbe 
volume lAyrioA^ edued by S. R Lo^on. 4 j- 9 o) pp. 47-4E, 

Its. Ad aadcu Sumoun ume for the temple ii ‘Ue ef the feg»n”; 
(p. 47, Note ?) propoea »invhce dm “Gfeu binding post*'; Urn 
«• measii^ etc. acd aim ‘'rope'*; Probably - ‘'tobiod, thingte bind 
to orcobi^ wufa".TheiyiBbolBmof‘*bmdi^" woidd here beim^rated into 
a greater whole wbkh bight be oBed ^ “Symbelua ^ the Ceatre” (we 
abov^ pp. 4 sC). 

* "The link of aE Creawo** ia Hughes'i cnoslaaoo ta Bmymn's Llhrcry. 
^ p. 193). The c h a mter tnoalaied by Imk*’ a kgi (Giles. 406a], which meaos 

“depeadeocc. hwsusg. Ibk, tie. nests, ckm. liao^ eo. Cf. A. K. Coomar^ 

uwamy, "Ihe konegra^y ofDSrer's *Raoe' aad oT Leonardo*! 'c0fieacen4> 
do#' ” in the An ^rnieHy. Spring 1944, pp- xco-ial. Noe 19. 

* C£ the Ubyriubs ia the fixiu of kaoe. a dte fjiwevy rituah aad Ivli»A 
MaJekula; A. Bernard Deacon, ‘'CeobetDa] dawiags from MaJekula aad 
other bhaih of the New HAodo** in cbe^Mni^ ^Ae AjUhopetegUd Inainu. 
Vol. LXVL 1934, pp. KS9-S75; and the tame aohor'! hUUkuU, a vauAitig 

<f Ae Nfw HMb, I.oiidia, 1934, op, pp. 5 J» £;Jpta Layaid, ‘Toast- 
fahie auf Makkula** ia the Enmot JduMt, 1937, ZCrich, 1936. pp. 240-391; 
and SuH€ Men ^Mai^e^ Loodeo. 1942, pp. 340 £, 649 S. 
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age, shackJing, attachment”, etc. On the magical plane, a man 
uidkcs uae of amulets of knots to protect himself against the 
binding spells of the demons and sorcerers; and, on the religious 
plane, he feels that he is “bound" by God, caught in his "snare"; 
but death also "binds" him, either concretely (the corpse is "tied 
up") or metaphorically (the demons "bind" the soul of the 
deceased). Nay, more—life i«clf is a "web” (sometimes a magic 
web of cosmic proportiojts, inaya) or a "thread" on winch cvecy 
mortal life is strung. These various views have certain points in 
common; in all of them the end and aim of man U to free himself 
from "bonds”. To the juystical uiiriaiion of ^ labyrintli—in the 
course of wliich one learns to undo die labyrntiunc knot in order 
to be able to do so when the sotil meets wim it after death—to 
this corresponds the philosophic, metaphysical initiation, under¬ 
taken to "rend the veil" of ignorance and liberate the soul from 
the shackles of existence. We know how Indian thought is 
dominated by the thirst for liberation, and how io most character¬ 
istic terminology is all reducible to antithetic formulas such as 
' ‘chained-liberated”, " bouiid-uabound", ‘ 'a t tadunciit^ecach- 
menc", etc.’® The same formulas were current in Gccek^hiU' 
osophy; in the cave of Plato, tlte men are bound by diains whicli^ 
pccvenc dicii moving or turning thdr heads {Republic, VII, 5x4 
seq.). The soul, "after its fall, has been captured, it is in chains...; 
ic is said to be in a tomb, and in a cave, yet, by turning again 
towards ideas, it frees itself from its bonds..." 

This multivalency of the "binding" complex—which we have^ 
irow observed on the planes of cosmology, magic, rel^on, 
imeiation, metaphysics and soteriology—is probably due to man s 
recognising, in this complese, a sort oj archetype of his own situaiion in 
the world. In doing $0, he helps to raise a problem in anthropology, 
a properly philosophical study of whidi stands to gain much by 
S«e my Yoga. Immariality and Fwdom. pauim. In bis artide on "Tbe icoo^ 
grapby ef DUrer’* 'knoB* -.A- K. Coomatajwamy has studied th/Wfi- 
phyakal ralue of knots aid their survival m popular art, as well aa among 
certaia aress of the Middle Age and (be Hetuissaac;. ^ 
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taking account of these doctunenc about certain "limit-situa¬ 
tions” of archaic man. For. aldwugh contemporary thought 
prides itself upon having rediscovered die concrete man, it is no 
leas true that its analyses rder mainly to die condition of modem 
Western man, so chat it is biased by its lack of universality, by a 
kind of "provincialism" tending, in the end, to monotony and 
sterility. 

The "binding” complex raises, moreover, or rather it con¬ 
stitutes, a problem which is of the highest interest to the historian 
of religions; not only because of die reladoos it reveals between 
magic and religion, ibut above all because it shows us what znay 
be called the proljieradon of magieo-religious forms ajid the 
"physiology" of these forms; we can feel die presence of an 
archetype of "bindo^" which is trying to realise itself upon the 
different planes of magico-ceUgious life (cosmology, mythology, 
sorcery, etc.) os well as at the diderent levels of each of these 
planes ^reat magic and little magic, for instance, aggressive 
sorcery and defbuive sorcery). In one sense, we miglic even say 
that, as die ‘Umihle sovtrtiin\ cithn hiaoric or historidped, is striving 
i^ate his divine prototype, the *‘bindmg'^ god, so every sorcerer, too, 
^is imitoting Ae terrible sovereign and his divine prototype. Morpho¬ 
logically, too, there is no break in coednuity between Vritra who 
"^chains up" the Waters, Vanina who "binds” the guilty, the 
demons who catch the dead in their "net" and the sorcerers who 
bind the enemy by magic, or unbind the victims of other 
‘sorcerers. Ail these operadons are of die same structure. In the 
present state of our knowledge, it is dificuJt to ipedfy whedier 
their uniformity proceeds from imitadon—from "historic” 
borrowings, in the sense given to dus term by the histotico- 
cultural s^ol—or whether it is to be explained by the fret that 
they all follow from the very ritnetion of man in the world—to that 
they are variants of one and the same archetype realising inelf on 
nnuy planes and in different cultural areas, h seems indubicable, 
at least in the case of certain patcemssucb as thatoriodo-European 
magic sovereignty,,that we are with myduco-dtuaJ 
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complexes of a historical solidarity. But the hiscoridey of the Indo- 
Europcaa “bindii^’' complex docs not necessarily imply that all 
the other magico-religious customs and beliefs all over the world 
rebted to a simibr complex muse also be "historical’*—<hac is, 
derived from one and the same ancestral origin by direct or in¬ 
direct influences, bonowings, etc. Let us add time, if the Indo- 
European case docs not necessarily imply this conclusion, neither 
docs it exclude it. The question must be left open. 


SYMBOLISM AND HISTOR^ 

But by way of comparison, we might dte an ai^ogous case: the 
complex of ritual ascension and the magical flight. Though wu 
can discern certain liistorical rebtions (fUbdon, borrowings) 
between tlie diflerent belief and systems (rituab, mysdcbms, etc.) 
whidi include ascension as one of their essentbl elements,the 
morphology of ascension and of the symbolism cf flight far sur¬ 
passes these historic connections. Even should we succeed, some 
day, in identilying the historic source from whicli all the hci^^b 
and symbolisms of ascension emanated; even were we therefore 
CO find ourselves in a position to specify the mechanism and die 
stago of their diffusion, much would sdll remain to be explained 
—^e symbolism of die dream of ascension, of wakjj^ dreams and 
esthetic visions, which axe not only centred in the c^plex of 
ascension and ^ght, but present this complex already organised, 
and charged with the same values chat are revealed in the dcuals, 
the mydu and philoscphumena of ascension. 1 have sketched the 
outlines of such a comparative smdy elsewhere.’’ Here, let us be 
concent with the conclusion that we have to do with non- 
histocical expresnoos of the same archetypal symbolism, manifest* 
ing itself in a coherent and systematic manner on the plane of dac 
^ See stKaApt, U CSu^anisiw et Us Kchtipus vchaljm it X'txSau, pp. 137 E, 
2^ £, 3^ £, 423 E vii passim. 

** Cf. Etiadc, Myths, Dreerfu ard MysterUs, pp. 99 C « 4 
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"uncocsdoQs" (ofdmm, haUudnadon or waldiig dream) as well 
as upon chose of the “trans-coasdous" and the conscious (asthedc 
vision, sinial, mythoh^y and pkilosophumena). And let us 
emphasise, by che way. that the xEu^cscadons of tlic un- 
coiudous and the subconscious present values, and a structure, 
chat are in perfm agrccniciit with drasc of chc consdous inani- 
fintacions; and dial, suicc the latter arc '^reasonable", in die sense 
chat their values arc lexically jusdhablc, we niiphc speak ofa sub- 
or crans<Diisdous "logic" which is not always hcttmigcneous to 
"normal" logic (mcanhig thereby classical logic, or that of good 
sense). ProviaotutUy, then, let us accept the hypothesis that at 
least a certain totfe of the suheonscious is ruled by die archetypes 
which also dominate and organise consdous and cransconscious 
experience. Hence we are endded to regard the multiple vadane 
of che same complexes of symbols (such as those of "ascension" 
and of "binding*^ as endless successiocu of"lbnns" which, on the 
diflerenc levels of dream, myth, ritual, theobgy, mysddsm. 
metaphysics, etc., are trying so "realise" che archetype. 

These "forms", it is true, are not all spontaACOUs; not all of 
•hpn depend direedy upon the ideal archerype; a great many of 
them are "historical" in the sense that they result &om the evo¬ 
lution or the imitadoti of a previously existing form. Certain 
variants of "binding" by sorcery are rather disconcertingly 
simian in dus respect They give one the impression of having 
been copied, m their own limited plane, from pre-cxisccnt 
* historical forms" of magical soveidgncy or funerary mydioh^. 
But here we must be careful, for it is very commonly the case that 
pathologicaJ variants of religious complexes also have a super¬ 
ficially simian appcaiaocc. What seems more reliable is che ten¬ 
dency of every "historical form" to approntnate as nearly as 
possible to its archcrype, even when it has been realised at a 
secondary or msignificant level: diis can be veiiEed everywhere 
die religious history ofhumanity. Any local goddess te nds to 
become the Great Goddess; any village anywhere is the "Centre 
of che Worl^”, ai^ any wizard t^tever pretends, at the height 
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of his ritual, to be the Universal Sovereign. It is this same ten¬ 
dency cowards die. archetype, cowards the icstotanon of the 
perfect fornt~-o( whicl: any mydi or rice or divinity is only a 
variant, and often rather a pale one—that makes che history of 
religious possible. Without this, magico-rcligious experience 
would be continually crcadjig transitory or evanescent forms of 
gods, mytlis, dogmas, etc.j and the student would be fiiccd by a 
proliferation of ever new tyi>cs impossible to see in order. But 
wlwai once it is “realised'’—“historicised'—die religious form 
tends to disengage itself from its conditions in time and space and 
CO become universal, to return to tlic atchccyAnd, finally, the 
“imperiabm" of the victorious religious focM is also explain¬ 
able by this tendency of every hicropliany' or ihcophany co 
become everything— is, co sum up in ics^ all manifestations 
of the holy, CO incorporate all che immense morphology of the 
sacred.’* . 

Whaccvcc one may chink of diese general views, it is probable 
chat die magico-rcligious complex of “biiiding'* corresponds 
closely to an archetype, or constellation of archetypes (several of 
which we have noted—the weaving of die Cosmos, tire thiud^f 
Iiumul destiny, die labyrinth, the diaiii of existence, etc.). Hie ^ 
ambivalaicc and hctcrogcneicy of the motives of “binding” and 
of “knots”, and also of “deliverance from bonds", show once 
again how multiple and various are the planes on which these 
archetypes liavc been “realised". This is not, of course, to say that 
amidst this enormous mass of data relating to che magico-^ 
religious faces in question one cannot distinguish certain groups 
that arc kistoriatUy in^erconneeted, or that we have no ^ht to re¬ 
gard them as depadent upon one anodier, or as aJI derived from a 
common source. That is what Giintert, Dumfal and A. Gloss 
have done, from different poinc of ^ew, in the Indo-European 
field, But one hesiiates to follow Gloss when, faithful Co che 
prind 

See riV.’.A^ Paiarns in Compum/ive Rfti^on, pp. 459 ti. 

74 71m hutoriccKuitsnl s^ool of W. Scbimit and W. (Cojpen baa hicherto 
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CO expliin this or &c rite or myth of "binding” in Amcria or 
Melanesia, as liiseoricaUy depaident upon the same source as the 
Indo-European fonns. More plauahle is his hypothesis of the 
Caucasian origin (p. ^43) of the Indo-Eoropcan ritual complex of 
binding’^ the Rnno-Ugrians and d« Turko-Taiars know noth- 
uig of rices and myths of “binding’\ whiA docs seem to indicate 
the origin of this complex must be looked for in dw countries 
of the South. Indeed, the nearest parallels to the Georgian rite of 
^ chains (that of "White Geo^“ mentioned above) are to be 
found in India: on the c«ie hand, there is the iron ring diac the 
sorcerer (Panda) of|he Goads’* wears round his neck during the 
rune days of the of KSJl-Durga (a fetival that djc Gonds call 
zvSrS, a word dcifred from the Hindu javSri, "oats*’, a proof of 
its agrarian ongm); and, oa the ocher hand, there arc the rings of 
iron about the neefa of a feminine idol and of the "proto-Shiva", 
both found at Mohaijo-Daro.* It would, of course, be rash to 
assume that the present rite of die Gonds is direedy derived from 
the proto-historic culture of the Indus, but the conespondenem 
chat W. Koppcfs establishes between these &ccs arc not without 
interest.” 


rttdcrd jmpww »«fTfces» die hwflcy of itligioia. b« ia thacs, 

excremo. end a soefa a hmoodng of sud as pnoiciDy to olimaue all 
ipmtuai i^taadey. Though we oodm eoum mn ai odar duo • historical 
^being, ieis ao les true due by hb very oanire oua ogpoca hins^tt hiftory, 
anTOMaboJiihkaadcoredbcora^ bycTwyiBe4ia,aiiod«»‘'pMadiie” in 

which by enudoc would be OIK 10 ftudia “biseodal ot^ 
pclogicd" coe (i« my book TV Serna/ 

*• Ct W. Koppm, -Zemtoditefae Fmrhtbirkfliuiiiqi uod ihre BeBehunaen 
m fcdmkultur’' ia (he Cesgf^ Hdntico. 1 .194^. Heft a, pp. zSMy^p. 

" a J. MaxihaD, MiJieyo^D^ W Ae Zui« awdkmko, Locidoo. ipn. Vot 
8, 17. 


” Ai &r the ritual fuactioo of toots m the .£gma re^ (« Arthur 
Evanss pp. 

oot yg uodenood. Daiedby 
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However, tKe frequency of the moti& of “binding” and of 
“knots” in the archaic strata of the Mesopotamian religions re¬ 
mains still to be explained. Can this be a btcral variant wliich (in 
contrast to what happened among the Indo-Europeans) was un¬ 
able to organise itself into a tlicological and ritual system and 
impose itself upon the religious life as a whole; a variant whicl; 
then became muldpUcd to infinity, and was transformed into a 
divine as well as a dcinojiic n;agic, annexed by every divinity and 
expbited by every aorcctcr? What wc do know is tliac it is only 
among Indo-Europeans that the “binding" complex is found 
oi^anically integrated into the very structure of "terrible” sover¬ 
eignty, both divine aijd human; and that it is oidy among bdo- 
Europcans—as M. Dumteil’s researches especially have shown— 
that wc find a coherent system^ and one chat is generally applicable 
at the levels of ritual, mythology, theology, etc. And yet—as the 
preceding pages liave tried to ^ow—diis system, centred in the 
conception of the Terrible Sovereign, did not exhaust the creative 
power in the magico*religiou5 forms and symbolisms reladve to 
''binding"; and of that we have even cried to find an ex¬ 
planation upon the planes of magic, mythology and of religion* 
itself. It may be due to the very situation of man in the wond 
(spontaneous "origin”), or to more or less servile imitation of 
already existing forms (historical “genesis"). But whichever 
explanation one prefers, the complexity of the Indo-European 
conception of the sovereign and terrible god is henceforth certain. 
We begb CO glimpse the prehistory of it, we ate prepared to 
discern traces of foreign religious traditions. It would perhaps be 
incorrect to define this conception as an exclusively magical one, 
although its structure often invites us so Co regard it On the one 


M. P. NUssoo, wbe reduces it to a merdy decorative value {Miwm Mycenam 
lUHgicn. Lund W 7 . pp. 137 34 P ff). diii ricuaJ femcaion has lately been 

confinoed by Axel % Pewon, in The ^ Greece m PnhisMie Ti>ttes, * 

Berkeley and Los Ai^eles, 1941. pp. 3$ and 68. C£ abo Charles Picard 
Rel^iom pT^Uim^ns. CriU et Myeines, Paris, 294^, pp. 
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hand, in India itself^ wc have underlined die cosmogonic and 
metaphysical values of the **btndings’* of Varuna and Vhera, and, 
on the other band, the religious experiences induced by this same 
complex aezMog the Hebrews prove that a very pure and pro 
found religious hfe may £»d nourishment even in “bondage*’ to a 
God of terrible and “bmding” appearance. 


Observations on the 
Symbolism oj Shells 


TUB MOON AND THE WATSES 

Oysters, sca-shclls, tlic snail aud die ^arl figure constantly in 
aquatic cosmology as well as in sexual symbolism. They all 
partidpace, indeed, in the saaed powers whicl\ arc conecuaated 
in the Waters, in the Moon and in Woman; they are, moreover, 
emblems of these forces far a variety of reasons—the resemblance 
between the marine shell and the genital o^am of woman, the 
relations between oysters, waters and the moon, and, lasdy, 
the gynstcological and embryological symbolism of the pearl 
formed witltin the oyster. Belief in the magical virtues of o)^ey 
and of shells U to be found all over the world, from prehistoric 
until modem times.^ The symbolism that lies at the origin of such 
* G. F. Kuna and CboHa Hugh Steveaion, Tl>i Book ^ike Loadea. 1908. 

have collected eoaiidetable documenury macerul about the duoibutios of 
pearb. J. W. Jacbon's “The geognphicil distribution of the use of Pearb sad 
PeuI-lbeUs**, • memoir republished in the volume SheiU «/ EviSetut «J ihe 
Mi^reticn ^Early Culture, Msacheseer, 1917, eeraplemeats the bforraatioa of 
Kunz sad $teveasoa. One can find what is essentia] in the enonnous bibli^ 
gcspky upon the msgic funetioa of shells, in the article by W. L. Hildbeigh, 
"CowB^^heUs ss Amulets m Burope” in Folk-Lere, VoL J3-54* 194*^3, pp« 
I78*i9j. C£ also the various coacribisaoDS to tbe nme problem pubbsbed b 
the review Mart, October, 1919, No. xdj, p -167 (M. A. Murray, “The Mean¬ 
ing of die Cowne-shell’*, that tbe msgical value of the cowrie comes 

from its resemblance a balfclosed eye); Jan. 1940, No. ao (Mufcay repfyin^ 
10 Sheppard); No. di, pp- 50-J3 pt Kun Singer, “Cowtie and Btubo in early 
Japan" publishes a neolithic Japanese statuette demonst^adogjbe aasimiUaon 
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concepdons very probably belongs to a deep level of “primidvc” 
chinking. But it has known various " aedvadons’* and intcr» 
pieucions r we find oysters and shells in agncutuiral, nupdal or 
funerary rites, in the omamentadon of clothing* and in certain 
decoradve modfi, even chough* in some cases, their inagico- 
celigious meanings seem to have been half lost or debased. Among 
cectain peoples sheUs sdll furnish decoradve uioci^ when 
their magical valency is no longer even a memory. The peacl, 
once an emblem of the gcnecadvc powers or a symbol of a 
transcendent reality, has retained only the value of a "precious 
stone" in the Western world. The steady degradarion of the 
symbolism will be more dearly apparent at the end of our 
ea^osidon. * 

The iconographic conjunction of Water with oysters is 
abundantly attested in prc-Colxmibian America, The ‘Tula 
relief” of Malinche Hill represents a divinity surrounded with 
Waien containing oysters, spirals and double cirdts.* In the 
Coin NuttcU the iconographic complex Water-Fish-Serpent- 
Ctab-Oyscer is predominant.® The CWrx Dresdensis depicts* 
Wgter sometimes flowing from oyster sheik, sometimes fiilii^ 
vases formed by coiled serpents.® Ilie Mexican god of the storm 
wore a chain of geld with Uttle marine shells hanging fiom it;* 


of cbe ibcU to the vulva); No. 7S, (C. K. Mock. “Cowrie in Nigeria”); Noi^TS 
(M. D. W. Jofireya, “Cowrie shells b British Casoeraen*' is against MUs 
Murray’s hypothesis); No. loi iBalkans), No. xea(J. R Huttons, Naga HiHs), 
No, 187 (Gngson, CcocaJ Provinces, India); iwt. No, 36 (C K. Meek, 
Nlgoiia); No. 37 £gyp^ Saxons); 1943; No. 71 (M. D, W. jeateys, 
"Cowrie, Vulva, Eye"). 

* PeriaSel, Monurntmos itl ant mexirisne p, 154, reprodoced by loo 

Wiener, Mayan and Mexkan Origins. Cambridge, ipaO, PL Iv. fig. 8. 

’Wiener, Hid., PL iv, fig. 13; PL vii, fig. 14, reppodudag the Code* Nuaad. 
pp. ifi, 43.49. 

• ddex Draeltnsis, p, 34, etc., reproduced by Wiener, fig, iia-ntf. 

’ B. de Sahagun, Hisiaria gt/md de las asas de Nueva Esparla, Maieo. 1896, 
Vol. I. Chap. 3j Wi«er, p. S8, cf fig. 73. 
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and ilic symbol of the god of die moon was a great sea 
sj%ail.® 

In ancient China the symbolism of the oyster is even better pre¬ 
served; there, the shells participate in tlie saaedness of the Moon, 
and at the same time they embody those of the aquatic powen. In 
the treatise LiT shi <h*un t5*iu of the third century B.a, we read: 
‘The moon is the root of all diat is yin; when the moonis fiill, the 
p<in^ and tlic ko mussels arc full; all yin things arc abundant 
(waxing); when the moon is dark (tiie last day of the moon) the 
pang and ko mussels arc empty: all yiii dungs are deficient (wan- 
Mc*t9, of dtc fifdi cGiicory u.c., after liaving observed 
that the pearl oyster pang is bonx without liclp of tlie male, adds: 
“Therefore, that 6\<: pang can at length bear die j^rl is became it 
concentrates wholly on its yin force.”® “The moon,” writes Liu 
Ngan of the second century B.c., “is the origin of yin. Tliac is why 
die brains of fish shrink when the moon is empty, and why the 
shells of univalves are not full of fleshy parts when the moon is 
dead.” The same author adds, in another chapter: “The bivalves, 
the crabs, the pearls and the turtles grow and diminish with the 
moon.”® * 

Yin represents, among other things, tlic feminine energy of 
the cosmos, lunar and “humid”. Any excess of yin activity in a 
particular region exasperates the feminine sexual insdnet and 
calces "lascivious women to pervert the men” (7 Chou shu, chap. 
54 , quoted by Karlgrcu, op. cit., p. 38 ). There is indeed a mysdeal 
correspondence between the rwo priAciples yin and yang and 

* J. W. Jackseo, “The Aaeee Moen*cult and its reladen co (he Chiak^ult of 
India". Manehester Memairj, Muichescer, 2pi6, VoL 60, No. p. a. 

* See B. Kartgreo, “Some feoiodicy symboU a aodeni Chioa" in the iBulU/in 
of the Museum efFarBtsUmAfitiqm'/ies, No. a, Stockholm, 1930, pp. x-js, p. 3d. 

* See B. Kadgren, Aid,: ef. the relations between pearh. shell-fiahaad (he Moon 
in Granet, Deques ei L^endes de la China enaerute, Paris, zpad, pp. 4S0, $14, etc. 
*J.*J. de Grooc, Las files enraiellement tdlArdes i &/noul. Etude <o n ee tr ut i \9 la 
religlan populatre des Chinais, Paiis, iSdd, V0I. H, p. 491. Reladolu beeweea the 
moon and wattr, Ibid., pp. 48$ C lodceece of the moon upon pearls, pp. 490 £ 
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Kaman soacty, Tbc king’s diariot was ornamented widi jade 
(rich in ya^. and that of the queen wirii pcacc*ck feathers and 
shell-work, einhlfrm,s of yut Tlic cbythms of cosmic life pursue 
their nonnal course so loc^ as the ezreubnon of dicsc opposite and 
complcmoitary prinaples is proceeding without hindrance. 
Siin-ta writes: “If dicrc is jade in the mountain its trees 
will be llourishiug (rich, wclkiourishcd); if the deep water 
produces pearls, the vegetatka of die bsmks will not wither” 
(Karlgten. ibid. p. 40). We shall see, later on, that the same sym¬ 
bolic polarity, jade and pcari, reappears in Chinese funerary 
customs. 

Conceming the mflumo; of the pluses of the moon upon 
oysters, analogous ideas were known to antiquity. Ludlius writes: 
Luna alit ostrea a impUt etkinas, muribusfibras et jecur addh : “The 
moozL nourishes the oysters, fills out die sea-urchins, givs 
strength and vigour to the muads” (Pliny, Hist. Nat., II, 41, 3). 
Aulus GcUius ftn his Nodes Attkte, 3 QC, 3 ) daims, as do several 
other writers, to have observed similar phenomena. This para- 
sdendfic tradido t i, inherited from an indent symbolism ^ose 
meaning was no longer understood, was deshned to survive in 
*^Copc up to the eighteenth century.'* 


TBB STMBOilSM OP PfiCUI^DITT 

Probably even more than the aquadc origin and the lunar sym¬ 
bolism anacl^ to oysters and sea-shells, cheir to the 

vulva helped to spread belief in their vircu«.'^‘ The 

analogy is, moreover, sometunes described in the very sam r terms 
that denote certain bivalve moUascs, as, for instance, the old 

“ P. SamtyT«*, VAsoolo^k ituSk spkidtrma ^ Us doarinu a Us 

tfaiitioHS rdativts d ImfiMsta dr h W, Paris, 1937, pp 231 ff. 

See Aigpemooc, “Moichel vad Sehede ah Synbol der Vulva etoa uod 
jcea!* o AaAnpofkiVic, r 9 CSi, Vl, pp. 3^-40; J. J. Meyat, THUiie thuvUsAer 

andFw 26 ad^ 1937, VoL ^ p. See also cbe renew 

Han, 1939-194^ 
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Danish word foe "oyster”, kHdefisk vulva ; cf. Karlgrcn, 
p. 34, note). Homology between the shell and the female genital 
organ is also attested in Japan.^* The marine shell and the oyster 
parridpace in this way in the magical powers of the womb. In 
them arc presented and deployed die creative forces chat emanate 
from every emblem of the feminine prindple, as from an in¬ 
exhaustible source. Thus, worn upon the skin as an amulet or 
ornament, oysters, sca-shells and pearls endue woman with an 
energy propitious to fecundity, wliilsc also protecting her from 
harmful forces and ill-fbttunc. The Akamba women wear girdles 
decorated with oyster shells, which they cease to wear after the 
birch of their first child.*^ Elsewhere, oysters are considered the 
most appropriate of wedding presents. In Southern India the girls 
wear necklaces of marine shells,** and modem Hindu therapy 
makes use of powdered pearl for its invigorating and aphrodisiac 

AaderBon, ChiUrtn of At yellow terth. Suiiiet ftthhloHc CMno. 
LeadoQ, 193 4. p. 3 95* The female oeolidiic pgbliibed by Dr Xurt Sieger 

{Cowrit end baubo In Ofly Jopon) praena \ monstrous vulva whieh is ao other 
chiag dun a giant shell suspended on a eofd. The bivalve shell plays a pan in 
die myth of the rebirth of ^KuninushL According to Kurt Sii^r, th»idbl 
might represent Anu-n^Uaume-no-Mikoco "the Terrible Womaa of* 
Heaves ” who denca with robe uplifted us fit ad panes privaut («J Chamber- 
laia ecpreSMi it) and who, by 6e laughter the provokes, forces the Sun- 
Goddess Amaterasu to eome out of the cave ia wluch she is hiddea. The 
aaeureliici of the dghtemth century, abo, founded tbdr coochologieal 
clasificadonj upon resemblances to the vulva. G. filliot Smith, ia The Evolution 
of Ae DrtpoK, Manelsester, ipip, quotes the following Una from the tilsioire 
Hotufelle 4u Sitt^ (dghteesth ce&cury) by Adasasoo: "Cooclu Venerea de 
di a a partem fbemiaeam quodam modo repraesentac: extene quidem per 
labiorum frssuxam, ioteme veto propter eavitatem uterum mmdeBtem.'’ 

IS Andeneo. ChilAen of Ae ytllew tcfA, p. 30^ See also C K. Meek, b Many 
JP40, No. 7I. 

^ Afidersson, Aid., p. 30^ The Th^ young womoi wear the shell of s m«llua« 
as asymbol of their virgmity; upon the loss of which they muit^ve up weacuig 

the 
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qualities**—one more "sdenrific’' adaptaoon, on the coucretc and 
immediate plane, of an andtaic symbolism only half under* 
stood. 

The cosmological function and the magical value of the pearl 
have been known since Vedic times. A hymn of the Aiharva \^eda 
(iV, lo) eulogises it thus: '*Bom of the wind, of die air, of the 
hghtning, of die light, may the shell bom from gold, die pearl, 
defaid us from fear (With the shell bom &om die ocean, die first 
of all luDiinous diings, we kill the demom (nksas) and we triumph 
over the dcvourii^ [demons). With the shell [we triumph over] 
disease and poverty.. .. The shell is our universal remedy; the 
pearl preserves us from icu. Bom of lieavcn, bom of die sea, 
brought by the Shdhu, to us the shell bom from gold is die Jewel 
that lengthens life. Jewel bom of the sea, sun bom of die 
clou^ may it shield us on all sides feom die arrows of the Gods 
and the Asuras. Thou art one of die golds ("pearl" is one of the 
names of gold], thou arc boro of the moon {$ 3 nm), thou dost 
adorn the chariot and sparkle feom die quiver. Prolong our lives f 
The bones of the gods arc turned to pearl; they cake life and move 
iQ, die besom of the waters. I put thee on for life, vigour and 
^strength, for the life of a hundred autumns. May the pearl 
protect dieel" 

The Chinese ^ysidan, for his pare, holds diat pearl is an ex¬ 
cellent drug for its fertilisiag and gynecological virtues.** 
According to a Japanese belief, certain mussels assist parturition; 

* whence they are called "easy child>bed nmsKls" (Andersson, 
loe. cii., p. 304]. In China, they advise one never to give pregnant 
women a certain oyster vdilch has the prop er ty of hastening 
delivery (KarJgren, p. jd). Oystecs, since ihey contain the yin- 
principle only, are fevourable to parturition and sometimta pre- 
dpitace ir. The resemblance between the pearl devdopu^ in di g 

^Kuasaad Scevom, The Book p. 309. qoodog Suriadro Mdaa 

‘Tigo^e, Menr-MalSera Tro^ue m Gen, jSSi. 

“Cf J. W.jMfaco, SMlr m evideme i/the migraictu ailom, p lor; 
DeGroot, VoL il^a, pp. ai?, 377. 
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oyster and the fcctus is also mcimoncd by Chinese audioR. In 
Pei ye (eleventh century) it is said of the oyster chat, when 
“gravid witit die pcarr, it is like (a woman) carpfing the feetus in 
her womb; and that is why the pang is called “the womb of the 

pearl” (Karlgrcii, p. 36)- .. , . 

Among die Greeb, the pearl was the emblem of love and or 
marriage*^’ Moreover, since pre-Hellenic times slicU-fish had been 
closely competed widi the Great Goddesses.^® Shell-fish were 
sacred to Aphrodite in Cyprus, windier chat goddess had been 
taken after being bom from the sea foam (Pliny, Hisr. Nat., IX, 
30; XXXII, 5). Tlic mytli of Aplirodicc’s bitdi from a mariue 
cOJich was probably widespread in tlw Mwiiterraoean world. 
Plautus, in translating a line of Diphilos, knewdt by tradirion: Te 
« concha natam esa eummaui.^^ In Syria the goddess was na^ 
the “Lady of Pearls”; at Antioch, Margarita.® The Aphrodite- 
shellfish complex is confirmed, furdiermorc, by numerous ea- 
gtavings upon shells (Ddoiuia, op. at., p. 40a). Itc resemblance of 
the marine shell to the female gcmial organ vw doubtless known 
to the Greeb also. The birth of Aphrodite in a conch was an 
illusixadon of the mystical rclanon between the goddess and wbt 
she symbolised; and it was this symbolism of birth and of rejeaer-^ 
adon that inspired the ritual function of sh^.®‘ It is thanb to 
their creadvc power—as emblems of the universal macruc that 


t» KuB 2 aad Stevenion, ep. dl., pp. 907 

“ Cf. Charia Picard, Les nllgh/u pr 6 hellMpies, pp. 60,80, ebe. ^ 

>»W. Ddcniui, "Aphrodite i h co<iuille" (in the Pxvut Arehialagique. Notcbh 
ber-Deeembef xgi?, (pp- Jia- 4 X«). f- > 09 - 

•• Dfonaa, p- 400. .. , 

« C£ Dialonndft i.r. Porto In ReelUxuan, $.0. Mwsd- 

schmuA; Peuly-Wwova. i.v. Werjerta/; Ddoniu, p- 406; G. 

PmIUUi eAntinpkiffuea, Pougie, xpij, pp. aj-a?! U. 
repproentaaonc di ua pidios ftrcaicch 4 »odco“ m 56 *^^ e Meunali it SMc 
idU PUiiiiortt. VoL XIV, 2938. (pP* PP« ** Hoeroo->^ 0 ^ 

VtitukAu ia fc/tmdbi KiittU mfi-repe, Vienna. X 9 ^J.^ 3 I 9 . w(^unnB 
of Thredan origin, in d* form of shelb). 
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shells play tbdr part xa foneraiy tites. Such a symbolism of 
regmeraaon does not easily fade away; the scallop sym. 
bolising the itsurrecoon on so many Roman funerary Tnonu> 
meats passed oyer inm Chiisixaa art (Ddonna, p. 408). OlW, 
moreover, the dead woman is identified with Venus; she is repre¬ 
sented upon die sarco^iagus with die breast bared and die dove 
at her feet {ibid., p. 409); by thus identifying herself witli the 
archetype of life m perpetual renewal, die deceased woman is 
enruring her own resurrection. 

The sea-shell, the pearl and the snail figure every vidicre amoi^ 
the emblems of bve and marriage. The statue of Kimadeva is 
adorned with shell-work.*' In India the nupdal ceremony is 
announced by the blowing ofa great marine dunk.** This same 
shell {TurbinelU pyrum) a also one of the two principal symbols of 
Vishnu. Its religious valendcs are illustrated in a prayer: "Ac the 
mouth of this shell is the God of die Moon, on its side is Varuna, 
on its back Prajipati and on d» apex the Ganges, the Saraswati 
aud all the other acred riven of the three worlds in which they 
m^e ablutions according to die commaruis of Vasudeva. In this 
jdunTu the chief of the Brahmans. This is why we must worsliip 
the sacred dunk. Glory to dice, sacred shell, blessed by all the 
gods, bom in the sea and formerly held'by Vishnu in his hand. 
We adore the saoed chank and meditate upon it. May we he 
filled with joy i**” 

« Among the Asteca, the «nail used commonly to represoit 
conception, pregnancy and parturition.” In a comment upon 
Plate xzvi of the Codfx VaHeanus, Kingsborough translates the 

**].]■ Meycf, Trit^ tbJaJitdu MiAk md Pait der VtgfWion, Zfldch, im?, 
VoL 1 , p 29. 

**J. W. Jacksoo, '‘Sbdl>Trunipeo and thrir dknboadQ a the OU and the 
N«w Wotidi” ia MmAuter Mtmm n , 1914. Ko. 8, p 7. 

*4Hondl, TV S^md O g ifc ^ ZnAa, Madras Hshoaes PubUcaticai^ 
quoted by JaduoQ. TV A£tK Upm-Cnk, pp. »>}. 

* Jackson. TV AtOc Maa^-Culi, ftuim. 
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nadve s cxplanadon of the assodadon of die mollusc (sea-snail) 
with childbirth: "... as this marine animal comes out of its shell, 
so is a man bom from the womb of Hs mother.There is the 
same autochthonous interpretation of Pbtc xi of the Co^ 
Telleriaru>~Reme»sis (ihid.y VI, p. 122). 


THB RITUAL BUNCTIOSS OP SHELLS 

By the same symbolism we can now easily account for the pre¬ 
sence of sea-shells, of oysters and of pearls in many a religious rite, 
in agrarian and initiacory ceremonies. Oj^cers and pearls, whidi 
promise well for conception and parturition, also exert a happy 
influence upon the harvest. Tlic ^wer signified by a fertility- 
symbol manifests itself at all cosmic levels. 

In India, the conch was blown not only during the ceremonies 
that took place in temples but also at agricultural, nupdal or 
funerary ceremonies (see the numerous references given in 
Jackson’s Shell-Trumpets, p. 3). hi Siam, the priests sound the 
shell-trumpet when the seed is first sown. On the coast of 
Mabbar when tlie first-fruits ace gathered, the priest ooipes 
out of the temple preceded by a man blowing a conch. Th% 
same ritual function of the shell obtains among the Aztecs: 
certain manuscripts represent the god of the Flowers and of 
Food carried in a procession headed by a priest sounding the 
conch.** 

Wc have seen how exactly the sea-ehell and the oyster expresf 
the s>^lism of birth and rebirth. The inidadon ceremonies 
include a symbolic death and resurrecdon: die shell can signalise 
the act of spiritual rebirth (resurrection) as eternally as it assure 
and frdlicates carnal birth. Hence the rite, which, anwng certain 
Algonquin tribes, consists in strikii^ the neophyte with a shell in 
die course of the initiation ceremony, and in showing him a shell 
whilst the cosmological myths and die traditions of the tribe ace 
• Riogsbotough, %fit4^ltUso/ Mexico, tondoo. ifiji-tSsS, Vol VI, p. toy 
*’JjcksMi, TV AsVi MocifCuU, pp 3 and 4. ^ 
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redeed to him.** Shells hold, moreover, an Imporont pbee in the 
religious life and the magical ptaedees of numerous tribes in 
America (c£ Jacksco, Ske!t~Trumpels, pp. 17 £). In die initiation 
ceremonies of the "Grcat-Mcdidne Sodery” of the OJibwa 
and the ‘'Medidne Rite” of d>e ^nnebago, sheib appear as an 
indispensable elemait The ritual death and resurrection of the 
candidate are brought on by the touch of magic shells, kept in 
satchels of ocKr^skin.** 

The same mystical links that connect the shells with the cere¬ 
monies of ioitiadon and, in a more general way, with the various 
religious rites, are feund again in Indonesia, in Melanesia and m 
Oceania.** The entrances to the villages in Togo are adorned with 
idols whose eyes $rc made of shells, and in &ont of tlicm dierc 
are heaped-up offerings of ibells. Shells are also offered to the 
rivers, to the springs and to trees. The magico-religious virtues of 
sheUs also explain their presence m the administratiou of 
justice.*^ As in Chinese society, so also iit ”pr^tivc” societies, 
the emblem that embodies one of the cosmic prindpies ensures the 
just appliodon of the law: inasmuch as it is a symbol of the 
coKoje Life, a sheD has the power of revealing any infeaction of 
«the norm, every oime against the rhythms—and therefore 
impliddy against die order—of sodety. 

On account of their resemblance to die vulva, the marine 
shell and a number of other species of shells are supposedly pre¬ 
servative against aB magic, either of die jeUaturo or of the mef- 
"oechio. Necklaces of shells, or bracelets or amulets ornamented 
with sea-shells, or even the men images of them, defend women, 

* J. TF. JadcMi, **nK Money-Cemy {Cyfme fnoaeta, L) as a laaed objea 
aaumg the American Indiaa'*: Meam, VoL tfo, No. 4, 19:4, 

pp.jff. 

** See Elude, le Cftemnjiw.... pp 3^ 

“JacboB. SbeH-Thmfea, pp. I. ir, 90; T. R R. Rjvw, TV Ktfwy ^ 
MtfeAian Sodety, Cambo^ 1914, VoL 1 , pp. do, 9 *. 1^; VoL II, pp. 4S9. 
S 3 S- 

** Aodenaoo, OaUnti gf die yeUew eenk, pp. jetf, jia, J07. 
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children and caeilc agaiiuc misfortunes, illnesses, sterility, etc.** 
The same symbolism—that of assimilation co the very source of 
the universal Life—strengthens the various efficades of the shell, 
cither in pcrpetuatii^ the norms of the cosmic or the so dal life, 
promoting a state of well-being and of fecundity, in assuring an 
easy debvcrancc to women in labour, ocin dw spiritual “rebirth” 
of the neophyte in the course of an initiation ceremony. 


TUB PARI PLAYED BY SHDllS IN PUNBRARY BBL1BP8 

The sexual and gynarcological synibolism of marine shells and 
oysters implies, we must remember, a spiritual significance also: 
the “second birtli” ammed by initiarion becomes possible, thanks 
to the same inexhaustible source from which the bfc of the cosmos 
is supplied. Hence also the part played by shells and pearls in 
funeral customs: one who dies docs not separate himself from the 
cosmic power which has nourished and ruled his life. And in 
Chinese sepulchres we also find jade impregnated with —the 

masculine, sobr and “dry” principle—and jade of its own nature 
resists decomposition. ”lf there is gold and jade in the^nige 
apertures of &c corpse, it will be preserved from putrefaction,” ^ 
writes the alchemist Ko Hung:*’ and Tao Hung Ching (fifth 
caicury) gives the following instances: “When, at the opening of 
an andcnc tomb, the corpse looks alive, then there is, inside and 
outtide of the body, a large quantity of gold and of jade, Accord¬ 
ing ® the regulations of the Han dynasty, the princes and lords • 
were buried in their clothes adorned with pearls, and with boxes 
of jade, for the purpose of preserving the body decay."** 

Cf. the numerous oampks in S. Sdignuto, Der kte Bhek, Beriio, t 9 l 0 , 
VoL a. pp 12$ C, 204 £ 

•» B. Uufer, « 5 ^^ i" Otlnese Afehnltgy and Beld MuJcwn, 

Chicago, zpia, p. 299, Nott. 

ep. dt., p. 299- Cf. also "Scott freundiry rymbob,* pp.* 

2A fF.; Owelcf, ‘’Les^ymbolcs de jade dans U oo-iame” in the Rmk d'Hismrt 
its ReUii^ 1932, VoL lej, pp. ^ 
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Recent researches have cooBmied Ko Hung*$ statement about 
**thc jade which stops up the nine apertures of the corpse”, 
an assertion which had seemed suspect to more dian one 
author.* 

Jade and shells co^petate in ensuring an excellent destiny in 
the a^*li£t; while the former preserves the corpse from de¬ 
composition, pearls and shells promise a new birth for die de¬ 
ceased. According to Li Ki, the cotfin was adorned with **fivc 
rows of precious shells*’ and with "tablets ofjadc”.* Besides die 
pe\ oystcr» die Chinese foneral service also made use of the latest 
and finest of the mussels, s^r. Mussels and bivalve shells were 
placed m die bottom of the tomb (Karlgrcn, Smt ficundity 
symM, p. 41). Cheng HOan mentions die euscom thus: "Before 
die coffin is to be lowered, one fint fills the bottom with shm 
in order to prevent moisTure.*' {Ihid.) Pearls were pbced in the 
mouth of die dead person, and "it is seated in the funeral ritual for 
the Sovereigns (of the Han dynasty) that *tlidr mouths were 
filled with lice, and pcarh and jade stone were pur thcrcui, in 
accordance with the established ceremonial usages’.”*^ Cowries 
have been found even b the prehistoric serdements of Pu- 
^ Cfiao.* And, as we shall see, proto-historic Chinese ceramics also 
were very often marked by shell symbolism. 

Shells play a no less importau part in the funeral ceremonies 
of India. The conch (chank) is sounded and shells are strewn on 
the road from the dead man’s house to the cemetery, In some 
provinces the mouth of the dead is fill ed with pearls (Andersson, 

4 b Dresden. t9aS, p. V. Seeabo 

C. HcfiOe, ** lojadei axeheiqm eo <lai^",AnAtsAjiee. Hi, tpaa-39. ^ 96- 
ito; ftfid *'L<8 Jades Pi et les symboks soln", pp. VoL tV, pp. 

35-at. 

^ S. Couvreor, Zi K, VoL n. He IGet aod edn., tpij, p. sjs. Also tbe 
same sofoor's Tte tdamt, eras. VcL I, p. a$9. 

D^Groot, ftiHfhiu Symms Otim, iS^a, I, p. a??. 

** Andesoo. op. p. 323. Coweis aze «?ai fiaund in fits combs of the late 
pakolidDc see K. Siaftr, ep.eit^p.so. 
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p. 299). The custom is found again in Borneo, where a Hindu 
influence has probably been grafted on to an autochthonous rite.** 
In Africa, a layer of slicUs is spread over die bottom of the tomb.*® 
Tius was a common custom among a number of ancient Ameri¬ 
can peoples, as we shall see later. Marine and ocher shells, natural 
peach and artificial pearls have been found in considerabk 
quantities in ptcliistoric settlements, most frcqucntiy in the 
tombs. In the cavern of Laug^rie (in the valley of tlicVt.^ice in the 
Dordogne) dating from die paUcolithic, research has brought 
to light numerous shells of Mediterranean species, Cypraca pyrm 
and C. hri^a. The shells were arranged symmetrically on the 
skeleton, by pairs: four on the forehead, one on each hand, two 
on each foot, four about the knees and anyes. The cave of 
CaviUon contained nearly eight thousand marine shells, most of 
them dyed ted, and one in ten were perforated-** Cro-Magnon 
man, for his pare, has left us more than three hundred shdb of 
Littorma Httorea, which are perforated. Ebewhere, a female 
skeleton covered with sliclb has been found near die skeleton of a 
man wearing ornaments and a crown made of perforated shells. 
The man of Combc-CapcUe also was adorned with a chain^of 
perforated shells.** This caused Mainage to wonder: “Wl^ was 
the skeleton of Laugcrie Basse potdogne) wearing a necklace or 
Mediterranean shells, and the Cro-Magnon s k eleto n an ornament 
built up of ocean shells ? Why have die excavations at Grimaldi 
(on the Cote d’Azur) yielded shells collected on the diores of the 
Atlantic? And how is it that, at Pont-i-Lesse in Belgiu^ th^. 
have found tertiary shells gathered in the iridaity of Rhcims ? ** 

“ KuD 2 asd Stevenson, The Book tf the PtofI, p. 510- 

•Cf Roben Hera, Milangts de sodoUgit religieuse « Pans, 1908, 

p- ro. 

♦* D^chdettt, Manuel i’oMilogU pr^istori^ eeld^ et gaUo^maitu. aai 
eda., Pans, 19^4. Vol 1, p. 

“ C£ Osbom, Men ^Ae OU Smu Age. pp. 305« ♦ ♦ 

Th. Msnuge. lA rfp U prihuuire, 1. VAge paldoUAifue, Paris, ijai. 

pp. 96 - 97 . 
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Nomadism would very probably suffice to explain these facts; but 
they provide one more proof of the magico-rciigious importance 
of shells among the prehistoric peoples. 

Shells have also been found in the tombs of pro^ynasde 
i^ypt. The shells of the Red Sea furnished amulets to the 
Egypriam for a very \on% dmo.** Tlic Cretan excavations liavc 
revealed a singular profusion of shells and shell-work. In a neo¬ 
lithic deposit at Phaestos. besides a female image in cby, shells of 
petuneulus have been discovered; chde religious signi^tion is 
beyond all doubt** TIk researches of Sir Arthur Evans liavc 
enabled us to define more dearly die maglal value and the 
culMralue of shells. Designs with shell mocE were also abundant, 
and their persistcace has been doc less to the decorative value of 
the mo of than to its symbolism.** A remaibblc discovery, from 
this point of view, and one which, according to the authoritative 
opinion of Anderssoa, proves the transition between the Euro- 
A&ican cultural cyde and Eastern Asia, was made by Pumpclly at 
Anu (Andetsson, dL, p. 198). Andersson in his turn found 
shells at Yang Chao Thun, and at Sha Ching the desert of 
Fu)—that is, in prehastotK settlements whoe the funerary 
^ums tear those highly characterisdc designs which have been 
given the names of "death paacm” and "cowrie pattern”, and 
about whose symbolism of "death and resurrection’' there is no 
longer any shadow of doubt (Andersmn, ibU, pp. jaa £). A very 
ttdent Japanese custtm is explained by similar bdiefi; by anoint- 
eng one’s own body with powdered shell, one is ensuring its ro- 
birth (Eurt Singer, op. at., p. 51). 

The funerary uses of pearls and shells seem to have been of 
decisive importance among the aatochdionoui populations of the 
two Americas. The documen&don collected by Jackson is elo¬ 
quent enough upon that point*’ Concerning the Indians of 
« Sir E WalHa Biklge,/tettb 

«Sirftn!mr£7au. ThePdMt<ifMmes,yoil,Uo6tm,iw.p.i7. 

*• Ua, pp. S17 ff, p. jX9i figs. 377,37l. ^ 

^^Jsekson. '*Ihe get^rapbkal iiniboQoci tm of Paib and Pttd-ehelT', 
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Florida, Streeter write? that: “As in Cleopatra’s time in Egypt, 
so in Florida, the graves of the kings were decorated with, pearls. 
Dc Soto’s soldiers found, in one of die temples, great wooden 
coiEns in vdiich die dead lay embalmed, and beside them there 
were small baskets AiU of pearls. The temple of Tolomecco, how> 
ever, was the ridicst m pearls, its higli walls and roof were of 
mothcr-cf-pcarl, while strings of pearls and plumes of feathers 
hung round die walls; over die cof!ins of the kings hui^ their 
shields, and in die centre of the temple stood vases full of cosdy 
pearls.”** Willoughby has already shown the essential part pbyed 
by pearls in funeral ceremonies, by describing the solemnidcs of 
die niummificadon of the Indian kings of Virginia.** Zelia 
Nutcall lus discovered, at die summit of a pyramid in Mexico, a 
deep layer of shells, in dac middle of whkdi were the combs.“ 
And these are but a few of the documents about the American 
Indians.** The presence, in certain regions (Yucatan, for example), 
of pieces of iron** together with pearls and shells, proves that they 
meant to provide the deceased vrith all the sources of magical 
energy at their disposal, for iron, here as in Crete, plays the part 
that in Chuia devolved upon jade and gold.** , 


republished b SAe/h as evidetta aj ihe ntigratiem of early euliwe, pp. 7 a £; cf 
pp iia S. 

*'Jacben, SheBs as evlJenee ... pp. 11^117. 

** C C Willougbby, ‘The Virginian lodiana b the sereateeceb csntuiy'*, k 
the Attericm AstAropclogiss, VeL IX, No. i, January 2907, (pp. 5^6) pp. A, ^ * 
** C£ W. J. Persy, The CUildrea ^tfu Sun, p. 66. The Indians who live on the 
shcies of the Gulf of Cdilcnua, whose oilrure is stiD esreeraely primirive, 
cover thetr dead wich the carapace of a tortoise {IbiJ., p. a jo). Tbo tortoise being 
by nasufe an aquatic aiumai, is closely consiecced with the watea and laich the 
moon. 

Cf Kune and Stevenson, TheBeok ajPear}, pp. 4?$ S. 

** Stephens, Inadena tf Tta^ In Yueatan, VoJ. H. p. 344, dred by Aodree* Die ■ 
Me/alle hei den Satur^lken. Leipzig, 1SS4. p 136. 

*' C£ my Forgtrons et Alchirmstes, Fatis, 2:956, pp. 20 £ 
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b the caye of Mahazay (Laos), Madeldne Colanl has found 
hatchets, rock crystals and numerous shells of Cypraea,^* and has 
succeeded, at the same time, m dcm«ucrating die funerary 
character and magical funedw of the hatchets." All these objecc 
were deposited in the comb in order to ensure the best condltioai 
for the deceased in the after li£r. 

Important deposits of oyster shells and marine shells have been 
diKOvered in very many prehistoric settlements very far distaitt 
from one another. Some Cypraea montta, for example, have been 
discovered in the &mous necropolis of Kuban, north of the 
Caucasus (fbuitcencb century n.c) and other sliells in the Scythian 
tombs of the vidnity of Kiev, which belong to the Ananino 
civilisation of the western Urak Analogous deposits have been 
discovered in Bosnia, in Prance, in England, in Germany and, 
above all, on the Baltic coast where the andents used to look for 
amber." 

The leading part played by pearls in the daboracion of the 
various mortuary rituals is further shown by the presence of 
artifeial pearls. Nieuwesihuis has studied those—made of scone or 
pprcelain—that were inquently used by the inhabitants of 
^ Bonleo. The origm of the most andoit of them remains uncemin: 
the most recent come from Singapore, but were generally manu¬ 
factured in Europe, at Gablonx (^hernia), Birmingham or 
Murano." Madeleine Colaoi describes the use of these pearls in 
the solemn agricultural rites, in the sacrifices or funeral ceremonies 
* of Laos, as follows: **The dead are furnished with pearls for the 
cdestial lifis; these are inserted into the natural orifices of the 

Maddeiiae G)Uai, ^^Hacbei ec b^ovz. K^pnbhqoe ^ I’^qtuteur, loiuHnde. 
Sunsie*' BXP.EO.. XXXV, t 9 )S. fisc. a. pp. p 347. 

** C£ also Haiuu Kydh, ** 0 d Synbolkm m moctuary coamia*' in the 
Bulloia ^ du Mustvm ^FatEaaemAjitifutks, No, 1 . Stodebdm, ipap, pp 71- 
zai. pp 114 ff. 

ep. eiL, pp apo K; JadBcn. Thegeofr^klt^ Jlsriiutien, pofim. 
Niouwenhuis, **Kim3Cp«Tfan und ihse kultureDe Bedeutuag*’ la the InunwI. 
At<kiv,J. BAnogrepkky Bd. lO, pp tjj-tj}. 
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corpse. In our ovm days, the dead ace buried with waut-belts, 
haQ and coats adorned with pearls. After du decay of die body, 
ihe pearls fill away,.The same author has found, buried near 
die megaliths of the Tran Ninh, quantities of these litde gems in 
glass, somedmes hundreds of them: “These ancient pearls played, 
in all probability, an important part in die life of the people.... 
Those that wc discovered had been buried in die soil to be of ser¬ 
vice CO die dead. Tlicy arc much simpler than diosc represented by 
Mr Nieuwenhuis. Did they have o/i/ya funerary funcrion? We 
do not know*’ {op. eit., p. J9p). Near by these arcliaic pearls 
dierc were liede bells of bronze. Tlic association of metals with 
pearls (shells, etc.) is of frequent cccurcencc elsewhere, and it 
is maintained in certain r^ions of the Padfe. Madeleine Colani 
reminds us chat “in Borneo, in ouc own days. Dyak women 
wear necklaces with numerous litde bells” {ihiJ., p. 199, fg. 
i 4 ). 

Ihe use of ardfldal pearls presenc a clear case of degradation 
of the original metaphysical meaning, of its eviedon by a second¬ 
ary, cxdusively magical meaning. The sacred power of pearls 
came froju their marine origin and from a gynecologic^ 
symbolism. That all those people who used pearls and shelu in ^ 
their magical and funerary ceremonies were aware of that 
symbolism is not very likely: even if there were a coiisdouaneas 
of such things it would have been limited to a few members of the 
BOdety, and such knowledge is not always preserved intact. 
Whether they boROwed the magical notion of the pearl from * 
peoples of a superior culture with whom they came into contact, 
or whether their own idea became corrupted under the influence 
of fbrdgn elements, the diet is that cectam peoples introduced into 
their ceremonies attifidal objects whose only recommendation 
was tbeii resemblance to the “sacred modeb”. This is not the only 
case. We know that of the cosmological value of lapis lazuli in 
Mesopotamia: the blue colour of this stone is like that of dre starry • 

** Madeleine CoIaiu.***Bau d’Etboographie compart” in B.B.F.EO., Vol 

XXXVI, ipje, pp. ipT^aSo, pp fi*. 
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sky, and so pardcipates in its sacred power,** An analogous con- 
cep don is, moreover, found in pr^Columbian America. In 
several ancient tombs in an island of Ecuador, twenty-eight 
pieces of lapis lazuli have beai discovered, cut into cylindrical 
form and very beautifully polished. But it has since been ascer¬ 
tained that these pieces of lapis lazuli did not belong to the 
inhabicancs of the island: in all probability they liad been Icfrtiicre 
by some visitors &om the continent who had come to the island 
to perform certain rites or sacred ceremonies.** 

it is word) noting that in West Africa an exceptionai value is 
also attributed to ardBdal blue stones. Wiener has collected a 
ver7 rich documentation about this.** It is certain tliat the sym¬ 
bolism and dic«rcligiou8 value of dicse stones find dicir explana¬ 
tion in the idea of the sacred power in which they pardcipace by 
virtue of thdr celestial colour—an idea fra^uendy unknown, ill- 
understood or "debased” by certain elements of these populadons. 
who have many a dme borrowed die object of worship or the 
symbol of an advanced culture widaout adopting its proper 
meaning, generally inaccessible to them. One may thus suppose 
the well-known coloured imitation gems which have spread 
r fiom Egypt, from Mesopotanua and the Roman Levant right 
into the Far Ease, had, in certain periods, a magical signifrcacce 
no doubt derived from their natural model or from the geometri¬ 
cal symbolism that they convey.** 

The sacred virtue of shells extends to images of them, as it 

** Enut Darzoscaedeex, “Der babyletuscb-assyrisriK Luatscem", la Stuikn fUr 
CtsAiAu dfr Chemst, Fes^he ven Jjpfmann, Betlie, zpa?, pp. 1-9. Cf my 
book, Cosraelegie si aldiSmie babiieniana, pp. ji S. 

** Gco^;e F. Kuoz, The M^ie ^Jewels and Ckawts, rpT 

p. 309. 

** LeoD Wieoet. Afiica end the disaverY of America, PhiJsdelplua, loa^ipaa, 
VoL U, pp. a37-a48: eC my Cosmlogie si elehimie bebiloniaie, pp. $6 C 
* 6. SeUgmaa and H. C £«ck,’'PatEasten glass: 5CW WescBRk oi%iiu", 

BuBetin ^ the Museum ^Fei Eassem Astit^Uies, ‘No. 10, Stockholm, 1P38, pp. 
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does CO Ae decorative motifs of which ^le spiral is (he essential 
dement. In Kausu numerous funerary urns of the Ma Chang 
period have been found, ornamented with the ‘cowrie 
pattern".** Andersson, on the ocher liand, interprets die £gurc 
that predominates on the um of P*an Shan as a group of four 
magnificent spirals.** A fiicc worthy of note is that this motif is 
reserved almost exclusively for funerary urns; it never appears 
upon pottery for profane uses.** Tl:c metaphysical and ritual 
value of die ‘‘cowric-pacrem’* (“deadi-pattcm”) is tlius well 
established. This decorative motif, peculiar to Qiincsc pottety, 
plays an active part in die worship of die dead. The image of foe 
shell, or foe geometrical dements derived firom schematic cepre- 
sentatioiis of it, puts the deceased into communscation with foe 
cosmic forces that rule fortiliry, birth and life. For the religious 
value lies in foe symbolism of foe shcE: the image is of itself effica¬ 
cious in foe worsliip of the dead, whether it be present in an actual 
shell or simply in the form of ornamental moti6 of foe spiral or 
foe “cowrie pactetn". Tliis expbins the presence, in Chinese 
prehistoric setdements, of shells and of funerary urns decorated 
with the “cowrie pattern".** , 

Nor is foe magic function of diU motif of funerary dccorltion ^ 
attested in China alone. Hanna RydK has pointed out foe re¬ 
semblances between foe “deafo-patcern" of prehistoric Chinese 
ceramics and the incised designs upon urns belonging to the 
Scandinavian mcgalifoic culture.*’ Anderssou, on foe other hand, 
notices certain analogies between the urns of Kansu and the * 


** AndemoQ. Children of the P* l “On syisbdism in foe pre- 

histonc paioced eeraosia of China” in the Bulletin ^ ihe Museum ef For Eastern 
Antiquities, VoL Ii ipao. pp. 6d C 
** Chiidren of the yellcv earth, p. 3 H< 

** AndfiRsoQ. *'On tymboUap in foe prehUtOPc painted ceraoucs of China*. 
passim; Hanna Rydh, SyniMism in marmarf tefomics, pp. $i £ Cf Caxl 
HcDtse, Mytha et symboles hnaires, Anew e rp, xp3a, p iiS C * 

** AndetsoB. Ckildftn ef the yellow earth, pp. 323 £ 

*’ Symbolism in mortuary eeromies, opedally pp. 7a £ ^ 
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p^ced pottery horn the sooth of Russia (Tripolje), analogies 
whi<i ha^ also beea studied by Professor Bogajcvsky. 
spiral modf also rums up again at numerous poinc in Europe, 
Arnica and Asia.*" We must add, however, that the symbolism 
of the spiral is somevHiat complex, and that its “origin^' is still 
jmwrtain. -We may. provisioQally at least, take note of die sym¬ 
bolic polyvalency of the spiral, its dose relations with the Moon 
wth lightning, the waters, fecundity, birth and life be^nd 
the grave. Moreover, the shell, we may remember, is not used ex- 
clusiyt^ in the service of the dead. It appean in all the essential 
activities of the life of man and of the coUecti viry r birds, initiadon, 
marriage, death, agriculcural and religious ceremonies, etc. 


?8AXL IK MACIC AKD MiniCIKl 

T^hiwry of the peari bears fimher wimess to the phenomenon 
of the degiadadoa of an midal, metaphysical meaning. What was 
at one time a <^ologiea] symbol, an objea rich in beneficent 
sacred powen. becomes, through the work of dme, an element of 
ornamentation, appredated only fer its ssthedc qualities and its 
^ e^^mic value. But from the pearl that was an emblem of 
absolute reality to the pearl of our days chat is an “object of value", 
the change ^ taken place by several stages. In medicine, for 
mstance. both in ihe East and the West, the pearl has played an 
imprtant Takkur analyses in detail die medicinal qualities 
- of the peu\ its use against hzmorrhages and jaundice and u a 
cure for demoniac possession and madness« The Hindu author is 
mor^, only continuing a long medical tradition; illustrious 
phy^aans, such as Carab and Su^ruea were even then recom¬ 
mending the use of pearL»‘ Narahari, a Kashmiri physician (of 
•• Madeleine Cohiii. Hmba a Bifoux, pp. m ff 
*cr. cbe woeb ofAadensoo aui Houze. 

‘ ^ SheOsore^efOu migmions 
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about 1240), writes in hu treatise RajanigemCii {varga XIII) tiiac the 
pearl cures eye diseases, that it is an eflecrual antidote in cases of 
poisoiiii^, chat it cures phthisis and, in general, ensures sttength 
and health.’* It is written in the Kalhasaritsagara that pcacl— 
like the alchemists' elixir—is a defence against “poison, demons, 
old age and illness”. The Harskocarita reminds us that the pcari 
is boni of die tears of the god of the Moon, and tliac ics lunar 
origin—the moon being a source of eternally curative ambrosia 
—makes ic the antidote co ail poisons.’* In China, medicine made 
use only of “virgin pearl", not perforated, which was supposed to 
cure all diseases of die eyes. Identical virtues arc ascribed to pearls 
by Arab medicine.’* 

After the eighth century, the medicinal use of pearls spread 
also into European medicine, soon giving rise to a great demand 
for this precious jewel (Kunr and Stevenson, op. p. 18). 
Aibcrtus Magnus recommends the use of diem (ihid., p. 311). 
Malachias Geiger in his Mergarilologia (1673) concerns himself 
exclusively widi the medicinal use of pearl, affirming diat he had 
recourse to ic, with success, in the treatment of epilepsy, of mad¬ 
ness and of melancholy {ibid., p. 312). Francis Bacon lists pearl 
among the drugs for lcng;cvicy {ibid., p. 313). • 

It goes without saying that die use of pearls in the pharmacy* 
of so many diverse civilisations could only come after the im¬ 
portance chat they had first acquired in religion and magic. Frewn 
having been the emblem of the aquatic and generative powers, the 
pearl became, at a later period, a general conic, aphrodisiac and at, 
the same time a cure for madness and melancholy, two maladies 

FL Grabe, Die Misehe Mineiaiitn, Leipzig, 1S82, p. 74. 

** Hfirsfuueriu, mu. CowelJ and Thoixus, pp. asi C 
** Ledere, simples. VoL m, p. 248 (Ibn el^Beidur quotes Ibn Masu 

and iba Anuin, limidng himself however to raedinal uses aJone); 

Jdiitf Rieka, Das Suinhuek der Arisieteies, Heidelberg. J912, p. 133; ifi the 
popular belkfi of India and Arabia, cf. Peotec, OceeB oj Story, Lojdoo,, 
!pa4, Vot 1 , p 213 (powdeted pearl, recnedy for dis eaw a cf the eye, 
etc). 
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due to 4iuur influence^ and eberefere sensidvc to any anblcin of 
Woman, of Watec or of &oEidsni. Is funedon in die cure of 
diseases of dxc eyes and a$ an anddote to poisons is an inheritance 
(torn the myduc tcladons between pearls and serpents. In many 
countries predous stones were believed co be shed &om the heads 
of serpaics, or stored hi the throats of dngous.^' In China, the 
dragon’s head is supposed always to contain a pearl or some other 
precious stone,” and more than one work of art depicts a dragon 
with a pearl in its mouth.” Tins icoJiogra{^ic modf derives ftoju 
a symbolism chat is very audent and rather complex, and would 
take us too far away from our thenw.” 

Signidcant, lastly, is the virtue of promodiig longevity tliat 
Prands Bacon ascribes to the pearl. This is indeed one of die 
primordial virtues of this predous scone. Is presence 011 a man’s 
body, as also that of the shell, connects him with die very sources 
of die universal energy, fecundity and icrcilicy. When dus sub¬ 
jective image of it no longer corresponded widi the new Cosmos 
discovered by man, or when the memocy of it was corrupted for 
other reasons, the formerly sacred objea retained its value but diac 
value itself was expressed upon another IcvcL 

Qn the border-line between magic and medidne, the pearl 
'plays the ambiguous part of a talisman^ that which formerly con- 

P. Saiotyves. L'XtfWiyie papfdtitt. pp. ili £ 

** C£ my P^uriis in CantfONtiH pp. 441, 45? (bibliography). Hu 

essoibah am to be fbm^ k the study I7 W. ft. Halliday, "Of inai»tofto” re- 
publuhed tt foBdm Sbidiut Loodom 1944. pp. tja-tis. 

” Cf, for ciran^, De Gcooc, 1^ Fhu MNrUemM Mrk* i Bnaaf, VoL Q, 
I?- 369. 3I5. 

**Cf.JoaefZykaa, **DracheuadPerfe" mtirtihuAsine, VI, 14, ipjd,pp.>>ld, 
p. 9. h etc 

** CC AlBcd Salmoey, The me^ baQ aztd die golden m andent Chiose 
art^, in An and Hamagt M C a emm a twmf , L oodoe^ 1947, pp. zoj*X09; 
^ ft^o ray Patterns in Cmparalife Ret^ion, pp. att £ 

*$. Sdigznan. Der tee Btid, D, pp. 126, 209; id^ DietM^isehe Heil- und 
Stkuamirul, p 199. 
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fcrrcd fcrrility and assured one of an ideal desdny posrmortetn 
became, liede by little, a steady source of prosperity.®’ In India, 
this conception lingered on until feirly btcly. “Pearls should 
always be worn by those wl\o desire prosperity,” said Buddha- 
batu.®* The proof that pearls entered into medicine bccaiue of die 
pare that they had previously played in magic and in erode and 
funerary symbolism, is tliat in some countries slielJs have a 
medicinal virtue. In China, they arc as familiar to die doctor as 
tliey arc precious to die magician.*® So tlicy arc among certain 
American tribes.*® 

Apart from their recognised value in magic and mediebe, 
shells have frequently been used as jnoncy. The evidence for this 
furnished by Jacboii and otlicr authors, is suffipent proof of it.®* 
Karlgccn, who has dcmojistrattd the monetary use of shells in 
China, believes that the custom of wearing a coin on the fore¬ 
head is an inheritance from die dmc when the shed was still 
commonly worn as an amulet.®® The sacred-symbolical value of 
the marine shell and of the pearl became gradually secularised. 
But the prechusness of the object has by no means suffered in this 
displacement of values, Thepover remains concentrated bit all die 
dme; it is force and substance; it remains steadily identified with 
the “realicy" of life and fcrdliry. 

The pearl u a guaramee ag»init epidemio, giving courage to its wearer, etc., 
see M. Caster, ^*The Hebrew venioa of the Secretum SesMorum'’ republished 
in SruJUs enJ 7 >xo, Vel. II, London, idS^iesS, p. ^ 

aa touii Pino:. LesLepiMrts Miens, p. iC; Xuna. up. dt., p. 316. 

** KatlgKQ. op. eU., p. jC. 

«*Jack54M, The Money Coiory {Cyp/aee twneia. L) es a saeriJ oyeet among the 
Amerkan InJlans, pp. ] C 

•*C£ “Tbc Use of Cowry-ibelb for the pwpoaci of cuneccy, wnulets aod 
charms’' n Maneheaer Memolfs. 1916. No. ij; Shells pp. ia 3 -»MS Loo Wiener, 
Africa and the distcuery ^ America, pp, 403 ff.; Helmut Petri. '‘Die Geldfenatt 
der SUdsee” io Anehnpos, ji, 1936, pp. x8>aia, jop-SH; PP« ^ 9 ^ S.^09 $ 
(cowries as monef), soS S. (pearis as money). 

• Karlgrcn, op. d/n p. 34 - 
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7HS MYTH OP THB PEAftl 

Aichccypil ixmges keep Aeir meeapkyacal valencies intact in 
spite of later ‘^concret e ** re-valorisations: the commercial value 
of the pear! in no way abolishes its mligioos symbolism; this is 
continually bdn^ retliscovcred, reinte g r a ted and enriched. Let 
us recall, indeed, (he conoderable part played by the pearl in 
Iranian speculacon, in ChristUnicy and in Gnosticism. A traditioii 
of £utcm origin explains die birth of the pearl as the child of 
lightning penetrating into a mussd;*’ dtc pearl thus being tlic 
result of union between Rre and Water. St Ephrem makes use or 
this ancient mych<ro illustrate the Immaculate Conception as well 
as the spiritual birth of the Christ in (he baptism of Hrc.** 

On the ocher hand, Sdg Wikander has shown dut the pearl 
was du supreme Iranian symbol of the Saviour.* Hie identifica¬ 
tion of the Pearl with the '^Saviour saved’* rendered a double 
meaning possible: the Pearl could represent the Christ as well as 
the human souL Origen renews the idendheation of the Christ 
w^ (he Pearl, and is followed by numerous authors (Edsman, op. 
W/., pp. ipa £). la a text of the pseudo-Macarius, the pearl 
symbolises on the oae hand the Christ u King, and on the other 
the descendant of the King, the Chriscian: '*The Pearl, great, 
precious and royal, belonging to the royal diadenv is appropriate 
only to the long. The king alone may wear thh pearl. No one 
ebeis allowed to wear a pearl like it. Thus, a man who isuot bom 

** Cf Piuly-Wnora, t.r. coL i^pa. 

** fi Usenet, ‘‘Die Pede. Ais der Geschkhce eines Bildes" ia the TIiMUgisctie 
AbkmilvHfen C fWi Sf’aeddrer... yewiimet, Freiburg i. Brdigau, >892, pp. 
acMSj; Carl-Mirtin Edtmm, U Bdpttm k fm, Leipe%-Upp<ala, 1940, pp. 
190 £ 

** Review of Edsman's book in (he SteuA Tf 9 ie^A Kvwtaidtrifi^ Vol 27,194$, 
fp. mS-ojs: e£ Geo. Wido^rea. UiSBpotmmm demnts in Mmikkisn, 
Uppeala, 1946, p. X19; id., **Der Iranwehe Hietergmod Set Oaosis’* in the 
Zeiuekf^ijui md Geisu^adddiii, TV, 195j (pp. 97-114), p. iij, 
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of tl:c royal and divine spirit, and is not one of the sons Jf God— 
of whom it is written thati ‘as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God’—<annot wear the predous, 
heavenly pearl, image of the ineffable light vdiich is the Saviour. 
For he has not become a son of the king. Those who wear and 
possess the pearl will live and reign with die Christ for all eter- 

jiiey.”" 

Ill dw famous Gnostic scripture, clw A(ts of Thomas, the quest 
of the pearl symbolises the spiritual drama of die fall of man and 
his salvation; a Priucc from the Orient arrives in Egypt in search 
of tlic Vearl, which is guarded by monstrous serpents. To obtain 
if, the Prince h.v to pass tlicou^ a number of initiatory trials; 
nor can he succeed without the aid of lus Jjthcr, the King of 
Kings—a Gnostic image for the heavenly Father.” The symbolism 
hi this text is rather compUcaicd: the Pearl represents, on the one 
hand, the fallen soul of man in tlie world of darkness, and, on the 
other, the “Saviour saved” hirmclf. The idcncificaeion of man 
with the pearl is to be found in a number of Manichsan and 
Mandffan texts. The Living spirit "snatches the First Man out of 
the struggle like a pearl drawn out of the sea".** St Bphrem ^m- 
paics the mystery of baptism to a pearl which can nPver ^ 
acquired again: "the diver, too, takes the pearl out of the sea. 
Dive I (be baptised], ukc from the water the purity hidden in it, 
the pearl out of which comes die crown of divinity I” (Quoted by 
Edsmaiv p. XP 7 .) 

Upon anothet occasion, discussing the subject of ascetics and 
monks, St Ephiem compares their asceticism to "a second 
baptism": just as the pearl-diver has to plui^e naked into the 
ocean and make his way among the monsters of the deep, so do 

» HemilU XXDL i; wxt quoted »nd traiulaced by Ed>msjw op. eii., pp. 

« A. Hilgenteld, “Der KJSnigssohn und die Perle”, Zeitsehifi filr ivUsenttJufi- 
tiche Thalcgie, Vol, * 7 . 1904. pp. P- Rdtasnaein, Dm ir^nlsAe 

ErliSsur^smysUrium. Bonn, tpax, pp. 7* ff.(an etfencial work): Edsmoofop. e*.. 
p. No® 4; tvidengren, Der iramsde Hwi<f£ntnd Jer Cnesis, pp. 105 C 
••Kephefaia, p. S5, ehed by Edsmao. p. 19^ 
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chc ascetic go naked “amoi^ chc men of diis worM’* (Edsniajit 
p. 19S). Besides du symbolism of nudiry, wc can discern in this 
text an allusion co djc Tnarmg monstets who lie in wait for die 
cacediomai during his bapdsmal immersion (see the fellowing 
chapter, pp. i$4 ff.). TSe gnoris is 'liiddcn" and hard to attain; 
the path of salyation is strewn with obstacles. The pearl sym¬ 
bolises all this and yet more besides; its appearance in this phenom¬ 
enal world is miraculous, its presence among €ai\ai beings is 
paradoxical. The pearl signifies the mystery of die transccjidcnt 
revealed to the senses, the manifesadon of God in the Cosmos. 
Thanks to Gnosddsm and to Christian dieology, this ancient 
symbol of Reality and of the Li£»-witbouc-Deadi acquired new 
valencies; the imiporta] soul, the **Sa^our saved'*, the Clirise- 
King. Let us underline once more the continuity of the various 
meanings of the pearl, from the most archaic and elementary to 
the most complex syndwlisms elaborated by gnostic and ortho¬ 
dox speculation 
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BAPTISM. TUB DGLVG5. AND AQUATIC SYMBOtlSM 

Among die few groups of symbols we liavc just prcsonced chsit 
belong CO die squatic realm, tlii$ lose is by far t[ie most vase and 
complex. We have tried to elucidate its structure in a previous 
work, to which we refer die reader —in CompartUive 
pp. z88 if—where he will iiud the essential data from a 
dossier on die aquatic hierophanies. and widi these an analysis 
evaluating their symbolism. Here we will limit ourselves to a few 
of its most important features. 

The Waters symbolise the entice universe of the virtual; diey 
are the fins et origo, the reservoir of all die potendaUaies ^5f 
existence; they p/wetfe every form and sustain every creation. The 
exemplary image of the whole creation is the Island chat suddenly 
"nunifests" itself amidst the waves. Conversely, immersion in die 
waters symbolises a regression into the pre-fbrmal, reintegration 
into the undifferendated mode of pro-cxistence. Binergence ro> 
peats the cosmogonic act of formal manifestation; while im¬ 
mersion is equivalent to a dissolution of forms. That is why the 
symbolism of die Waters includes Death as well as Ko-Birtb> 
Contact with water always goes with a regowradon. on die one 
hand because dissolucioD is followed by a '*new birch", and on the 
other hand became immersion fertilises and multiplies the 
pocendaliries of life. To the aquatic cosmogony correspond—a^ 
the anthropolopcal level—the hybgenies. the beliefe accoiding 
to which mankind is bom of the Waters. To the deluge, or to the 
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perio<^^ iubmergence of condncnB (myths of the “AcUnris" 
type), diere corresponds, it the hanun level, the *‘second death” 
of the soul (the “humidity** and leimon of Hdl, etc.) or the initi* 
atory death by bapdsm. But, upon the cosmological no less than 
upon the anthropomorphic ^anc. immersion in die Waters 
signifies, not a dednitivc cninedon but a temporary re-entry into 
die indisunct, followed by a new creation, a new life or a new 
man, accordu^ to whether the nature of the event ui question is 
cosmic, biological or soccriobgicaL From the point of view of 
structure, dae “deluge** is comparable to a “baptism*’, and 
the funerary libabon co (he listradons of die newly-born, or 
to die ritual bathings in the Spring that procure health and 
fertibry. ,, 

In w^tever religious context wc fmd them, the Waters in* 
variably preserve their function: they dissolve or abolisli the forms 
of dungs, “wash away sins**, are at once purifying and regcncr- 
adve. It is their lot both to precede the Crncion and co re-absorb 
it, incapable as they arc of surpassing their own modal) cy^chat is, 
of manifesting themselves in forms. The Waters cannot get beyond 
the state of the virtual, of seeds and of is latent. Everything 
thS has form manifests itself above the Waters, by detaching 
Itself from them. On the ocher hand, as soon as it is Kparated 
from die waters and has ceased to be potential (virtual), every 
form comes under the laws of Time and of Life; it acquires bmica- 
dons, participates in the universal becoming, is subject to history, 
decays away and is finally emptied of substance unless it be 
r^cnerated by periodic immersions in the Waters, rcpcdcions of 
the “deluge” with its cosmogonic corollary. The purpose of the 
ritual lustrations and purifications is to gain a fiasb of realisation of 
die non-temporal moment {in illo tempore) in which the creation 
took place; they are symbolical repedtions of the birth of worlds 
or of the “new nun”. 

Qne point that is essential here, is that the sacredness of the 
Waters and the structure of die aquadc cosmologies and apoca¬ 
lypses could never have been wholly revealed except through the 
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aquatic symbolism, which is the only “syscem” capable 
gcadng all the pardcubr revelations of the imiumeraWc hier- 
ophanics (see my P<7«cr/is in Comparative Religion, p. 449)« "This is, 
moreover, tlic law for all symbolism: it is the entire symbolism 
which gives value to (and corrects!) the various meanings of the 
liicroplianics. The "Waters of Death", for example, reveal their 
profound lucaiiiug only to the degree that one knows the struc¬ 
ture of clw aquatic symbolism. Tliis peculiarity of symbolism is 
)wt without coiisuqucnccs for the "cxpcriciidug” or the "history" 
of any one symbol. 

In our retracing of the main outlines of the aquatic symbology, 
we kept one precise point in vicw—namcly, die new religious 
values conferred upon Water by Qirisdanity. Tlic Fatlacrs of the 
Church did not fail to exploit some of die prc-Clirisdan and 
universal values of die Watct-syinbolism, retaining freedom to 
enrich it with new meanings in relation to the Christian historical 
dranu. We have referred elsewhere (in Patterns in Comparative 
Religion, pp. 196 If) » cwo patristic texts, one dealing with the 
soteiiological values of water and die ether with the baptismal 
symbolism of dcarh and rcblrdi. For TertuHian (Dr Baptisnto, 
lU-V), water was die first "scat of the divine Spirit, who tlnsn pre¬ 
ferred it to all the other elements.... It was water that was first 
commanded to produce livit^ creatures... it was water wliich, 
first of all, produced that which has life, so that we should not be 
astonished when, ouc day, it would bring forth fife in baptism, 
hi the formation of man himself, God made use of water tp 
consummate his work ... all natural water thus acquhed, by 
ancient prerogaoves with which it was honoured at its origin, die 
virtue of saiicdficadon in the sacrament, provided chat God be 
invoked co that effect. As soon as the words are pronounced, the 
Holy Spirit, coming down from Heaven, hovers over the waters, 
which it sanctifies by its fecundity: the waters thus sanctified «e 
ui their turn impregnated with sanctifying virtue.... That whi(^ 
formerly healed the body, today cures the soul; that wluch 
procured health in time procures salvation in eternity.... 
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The^'old man** dies by imnccsim in the water, and gives 
birtk to a new c^ojeraced beti^. llus symbolism is admirably 
expressed by John Chrysostom (Homil. in Joh., XXV, 2) who, 
speaking of the symbolic multivakocy of baptism, writes r 
repcesenc death and entombment, li£t and resurrecoou.... When 
we plunge our head into water, as into a sepulchre, chc old man is 
iinincned, altogether buried: when we come out of the water chc 
new man simultaneously appears.’* 

As wc sec, the inccrpretadoiis given by Tcradlian and Joint 
Chrysostom harmonise perfectly with the struaurc of aquatic 
symbolism. However, certain new clemcnB diat enter into this 
Chrisdan revaluation of Water are botmd up with a 'liUcory"— 
jumely, Sacred History. The recent works of P. Lundberg, Jeaji 
Danklou and Louis Bcimacrt have amply demonstrate the 
extent to which baptismal symhotism is saturated with Biblical 
allusions.^ Hnt of ail, there b the vaiorbadoii of baptism as a 
descent into the abyss of the Waters to iight a duel with the sea 
monster. There is a pattem for diis—the doeent of the Chrbe into 
Jordan, which was at die same tune a descent into the Waren of 
Death. Cyril of Jerusalem in &ct presents the descent into the 
bapSsmal font, a descent into die water of death inhabited by the 
dlagon of the sea, as an image of the Chruc going down into the 
Jordan during hu baptism, in order to bre^ cIk power of the 
dragon who b hidden there: ‘*The dragon Behemoth, according 
CO Job,’* writes Cyril, “was in the wateo and received the Jordan 
ij;^ its maw. But, as the heads of the dragon bad to be broken, 
Jesus, after descending into the waters, bound him ^c, so that we 
might acquire the power of walking over scorpions and scr- 

* ?. Lufidberg, U Tjft hgi t hprimk dms Tmckmc Uppsah>l«pQg, 
ipa: JcAB Dankloa, S. J., S^ m notm Fumti. hadet let ori^m k \a 
hihUfue, P«o, i^jo, pp. j^so, SS^S a pasam\ il, BihU a ZJwgk, 

195s, pp. 35^173: Loub Brimactt, S.J., diiMSuion aythiqae 
k^KT^MOCabnie ebr^’V a d»£r«w»^ 4 lbbMk 1949. VoL XV 22 . Z&kh, 
195^ PP* asS^aSd The fine books of Landberg Daattlou abo coauin 
copious bihliograpbloi BfocuiabocL 
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penes ..Still advising Ac catechumen, Cyril proceeds.^ '‘The 
dragon lurks by the side of the road, watching those who pass by; 
take cate that he bite thee not \ Thou goest to the Father of spirits, 
but must needs pass by this dragon'* (quoted in Beimaert, p. 272). 
As wc sliall see, this descent and struggle with die marine monster 
constitute an mitiarocy ordeal that is attested in other religions 
also. 

After this conies die cvahiatiou of baptism as an mitypos of the 
Flood. Christ, the new Noali, rising victorious from die Waters, 
has become die head of a new race (Justiti, cited by Danidlou, 
Sacrememm fmri, p. 74). Moreover, the Deluge prefigures the 
descent into die d^du of die sea, as well as baptism. According to 
Ircsisus, it is die image of salvation by die Christ and of the 
judgment upon sinners (Danidlou, /«. (it, p- 72). ‘'The Deluge, 
then, was an image that baptism came to realise... Even as Noah 
had freed the sea of death in which sinful humanity had been 
annihilated, and had come out of it, $0 has the newly baptised 
descended into the baptismal font to confront the dragon of the 
sea in a supreme combat and to emerge victorious . • {ihH.^ 

p,d 5 ). ^ , • 

But—still in reference to the baptismal rit^the Christ S also ^ 
compared with Adam. The parallel between Adam and Christ had 
already played a considerable part in the theology of Sc Paul. 
"Through baptism,” affirms TcrtuJlian, “man regairu resemb¬ 
lance to God” {De Baptismo, V). For St Cyril, “baptism is not only 
die cleansing from sin and grace of adoption, but also an* 
antitype of the passion of Christ” (quoted in Danidlou, Bible et 
LiMrgie, p. di). The baptismal nakedness, too, conveys a meaning 
that is at once ritual and metaphysical: it is the abandonment of 
the “old vesture of com^tion and sin whidi the baptised person 
has pul off to follow Christ, and in which Adam had beei clothed 
since the Fall” Panidbu, op. cit., p. 55). but it is al» the return to 
original innocence, to the condition of Adam before the Fall« O* 
* J. Daniflott, Bible V Uttrgie, pp. 58-59; see ako h» Sammenturn fiituri, pp, 5* 
ff.; Lundbe^ eit>, pp. ff 
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how 'Wonderful it is!" writes CyriL '‘You were naked before the 
eyes of all, without feelmg a^umed of it Verily, chat Is because 
you bear within you the image of the first Adam who was naked 
in Paradise without feeling ashamed*' (deed by Daniflou. op. cit, 
p. 5(5). 

The baptismal symbolism s even ridier yet in Biblical ref> 
ereiices, and above all in paradwac reminiscences! buc tlicse few 
texts will suffice for our purpose, which b nor so mucli to describe 
this symbolism as to account for the innovacioiu brought into it by 
Chrisdaniry. The Fathers of the primitive Churdi envisaged tliis 
symbolism almost entirely as a typology; they were primarily 
concerned to discover corresp<»dencs between the two Testa¬ 
ments.^ Moden^ authors are indined to follow dicir example: 
instead of replacing Christian symbolism in the framework of 

* Let us recall the meaiung and the ban oTdus typology. "Its point of departure 
8 ibood in (be Old Taamou iCMlf The Propben. lo dged, announced to the 
people of Imd, dwmg dtes apiiricy, that n the future God would do for 
them wotb nraiUr to, eod yn greater than, tboee that be had accomplislicd in 
(he past Tbut (here was to be a oew Dduge which would aoaihiUte the sinful 
w^cid, fion which, b owcm , e icfrauDi would be pt aer v ed to inaugurate a 
gttew Ciusaaity; there was to besDOtber Exodus a which God. by his power, 
would set mankind fm fiom boodage to ideds; these would be a new Pandiie 
into whieh God wm to lead hb Ehcraced people. This consdcuca a prunary 
typology chat we ought oil eadtetologieal. for these ereaci to come are, to the 
proph^ cho«e of the last tunes. The New Trnimmr, cbo. did not ineenc (his 
^typology, hot eoly showed chat te was aD accon^lohed B (be person of Jesus of 
Naxareth. Indeed, wkbJe 9 ai,dKeec&ii of the o^of'chefuUnes of tune', are 
coosumoutedtheasdseNew Adam, and with hia (he tune of the future Para* 
due has arrived Already realised in bin b (be d a uuui on of die linfiil world 
chat the Deloge pce^oroi. to him ^ aceomplbhed the true E X'v lus, which 
liheratea the people of God ftoa the tyiioay of the DeriL The apostolic pmclH 
ing employed rypolegy a an atgaoMiiaave method to establish the truth of its 
mecag e, by sbown^ chat the Oust and sarpaaed the Old Testa* 

'meof: * 7 bese things happosed as a figure (typikas) and were wriBeo 6 n our 
insmiction' (i CortiuMct^ X, ii): Thee b what St Pant che muoUtic 
Stripatrofyn." (J. C>aBi€ou, BtUeeLiaape, pp. ^la) 
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syrabolisjn "in general”, as it is universally attested by/the re¬ 
ligious of the notx-Ginsdan world, they persist in relatiug it 
solely to tl^e Old Testament According co these authors it 
is not the general and immediate meaning of the symbol, but 
its Biblical valorisatioa diac Christian symbolism ought to 
convey. 

This attitude is perfectly understandable. The trend of Biblical 
and typologial studies during die last quarter of a century shows 
a reacdon against die tendency to explain Chrisdaniry by means 
of the mysteries and of syncrude Gnosticism, and also a reaction 
against die "confusionisni” of certain comparadvisc sdiools. 
(Zhrisdan Utu^y and symbology are comweted directly with 
Judaism. Clirisdanity is a historic religion, deeply rooted in an- 
odier historic rcbgion, that of the Jews. Consequendy. in order to 
explain or better co understaiid ccruin sacraments or symbols, one 
lias only to look for their "prefiguradoiis” in the Old Testament. 
In the hiscoricisc pecspccdvc of Chrisdanity that is only natural: 
reveladon has had a history ; the primidve reveladon, operative in 
die dawn of dme, sdll survives among the nadons, but it is hal^ 
forgotten, mutilated, corrupted; it is to be approached o^y 
through die history of Israel; the reveladon is fully conserved only^ 
in the saaed boob of the Old Testament. As we shall see later, 
Jodco^hrisdanicy tries not to lose contact with sacred history 
which, unlike the "history” of all other nadons, is the only real 
history and the only one with a tncanii^, for it is God himself who 
makes it. ^ 

Careful above all to attach themselves to a history which is at 
die same time a reoelation, careful not to be confused ^di the 
"initiates” of die various religions and mysteries, the muldple 
gnosdeisms that were swarming around the dyii^ world of 
andquity, the Fathers of the Church were obliged to take up the 
polemical posidoa that they did. To reject all "paganism” was 
indispejisalde for the triumph of the message of the Chcist«Wc» 
may wonder Aether this polemical atdtudc is still as strictly 
necessary in our own day. I am not speaking theologically, for 
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which nncher the respon^bihey nor the competence. But 
Co anyocLC who does not U himself accountable for the &icli of 
his fellow mm, it seems evident that the Judam-Chrisdan sym¬ 
bolism of bapdsm in no way contradicts the univcnally dilfused 
symbolism of water. Everything reappears in it: Noah and the 
Hood have their counterparts in numerous traditions where some 
cataclysm pots an md to a whole “humanity" (or “sodecy") wicli 
the exception of a single man vdio becomes the mythical Anccsto r 
of a new humanity. 1 T)C “Waters of Death” arc the leifmotif of var¬ 
ious pabco-orientaJ, Asiatic and Oceanian mythologies. Tlic 
'Water” is prc-emincncly “killing": it dissolves, it abolishes all 
forms. That is just why it is rich in cteadvc "seeds". Nor is the 
symbolism of baptismal nakedness a privileged peculiarity of 
the Judeo-Chrisoan tradition. Ricual nudity is expressive of 
integrity and pleuinide; “l^radise" implim die absence of 
“clothing"—due is, of “wear and tear" (an ardietypal image of 
Time). As for the nostalgia for Paradise, it is univer^, although 
its tnanifbutions vary almost indefinittly.* All ritual nakedness 
implies an a-tcmporal paradigm, a paradiw image. 

^ Hie monsters of the abyss reappear in a number of traditions: 
pthe Keroes, the Initiates, go down into the depths of the abyss to 
con^ont marine monsters; this is a typical ordeal of initiatiou. 
Variants indeed abound: sometimes a dngon mounts guard over 
a ''creasure”—« sensible iiruge of die sacred, of absolute reality. 
The ritual (chat is, inidacory) victory over the monstrous guardian 
ds equivalent to the conquest of immortality.* Eor the Chrutian, 
baptism is a sacrament because it was instituted by the Ouist But. 
none the less fbt that, it repeals die tnidatory ritual of the ordeal 
(i.e., the stru^le against the monster), of death and of the sym¬ 
bolic resuitection (the birth of the new maz^. 1 am not saying that 
Judaism or Chrisdanicy have “borrowed" such myths or suda 
symbols &om the religions of neighbouring peoples—that was 
-nctAecessary. Judaism had inherited a long religious lustory a nd 

* Cf. aho Pmtmu m Comp^aht pp. S. 

* C£ Asfenu in Comptram Rehgiott, pp. aoy £. 390 C 
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prehistory in which all these dungs existed already. It not 
cveu necessary that this or diat symbol should have bc^ kept 
“awake’* in its integrity by Judaism; it was enough diat a group 
of images survived, though obscurely* from prc-Mosaic times: 
suclx images were capable of conveying, at no matter what 
moment, a powerful religious actuality. 

Certain Fathen of the Cliurch have examined the interesting 
correspondence between tlxc acchecy|>al images evoked by 
Chrisdanicy and the Images which arc die coirunojx property of 
mankind One of tliclc most constant concerns is, precisely, to 
make tnauifest to imbclicvcrs the cocrespondaicc between those 
great symbols which dxe soul finds immediately expressive and 
persuasive, and the dogmas of tixe new religion. Speaking to dxose 
who daiy die rcsutrecdon of die dead, Tlicopailus of Antioch 
appeals to the signs diat God puts within dwic 

reach in diose great pl^iomena of Mature, the beginning and 
end of (lie seasons, and of day and night. He goes so frr as to say; 
“Is there not a resurrection for die seeds and die fruits?" For 
Clement of Rome, "day and night show us the rcjurrccdon: the 
night descends, the day breaks; the day departs and night arrives" 
(Bcimaerc, op. cit., p. 475). For the Christian apologisw, 81c 
images were charged with signs and messages; they shomd fort}^ 
the sacred by means of the cosmic rhythms. The revelation con¬ 
veyed by the Paitli did not dispel the "primary" meanings of the 
Irtuges; it simply added a new value to them. For die believer, it is 
true, this new meaning eclipsed all others: it olortt valorised the. 
Image, transtiguring it into Revelation. It was the Resurrection 
of the Christ chat mattered, and not the "signs” that one could 
read in Nature: in the majority of cases, one did not under¬ 
stand (he "signs” until after having found the Faith in the depths 
of one's »uL But the mystery of frith is a matter for Christian 
experience, for theology and religious psychology and surpasses 
our present research. In the perspective I have chosen, one dting^ 
alone is impocnant: that every rtew vahrisation has always been 
coitdiiioned by ihe actual structure of the Image, so much so that we 
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can &a^ oC an Image chac it is ewmting die fulBIment of its mean*' 


mg. 

Proceeding to an aiulysb of the bapdsma] Images, the Rev. 
Ft. Beimaert rec^nisos “a reladon between the dogmatic state¬ 
ments, the symbology of the Chnstian religion and the arche¬ 
types aedvaced by the narural symbols. How, moreover, could the 
candidates for bapdsra understand (he symbolic images put before 
them if these did not rc^ond to their obscure expectations?'* 
(op. (it., p. ayd). The author is not surprised diat “many Catholics 
should have rediscovered the way of hiith through such ex¬ 
periences*’ (i^). Of course, continues Fr. Beimacrt, the ex¬ 
perience of the archerypes does not encroach upon die experience 
of the &ith: “People may meet together in a common recog¬ 
nition of die relaaoDS of religious symbols to the psyche, and s^ 
class themselves as betieven or as unbelievers. The filch, tlicn, is 
so mething other than this rcco^don [...] The act of filch brings 
abouc a division of the world of archetypal representations. 
Henceforth the serpent, the darkness, Satan, desiguatc that wliidi 
one renounces. One recognises, as die only representadous capable 
of mediating saKadon, those chat arc put forward as such by the 
hiTto^c community'* (jhii, p. ayy). 
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Nevertheless, Fr. BeLcnaerr recognises dut, even if the imagery 
pad symbolism of the Chhsdan saoanienQ do not direct the 
believer’s mind “prinurily to the myths and immanent arche¬ 
types, but to the intervendMi of die divine Power in history, this 
new meaning must not lead us to deny die permanence of the 
ancient meanii^. By its rmewal of the great figure and symbolis- 
adons of natural religion. Chiisdanity has il y> rene\s^ their 
vitality and their power in the depdis of the psyche. The mythic 
wd ^LTcberypal dimension remains none the 1^ real for being 
henewrth subordinate to anodier. The Christian may well be a 
man who has ceased to look for his spiritual salvadon in myths 
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and in experience of the inunanertt archetypes alone; not, 
for all that, aWdoued all that the mydis a^ symbolisi(^ mean 
and do to the psychic man, to dac microcostn [...] The adopeiojj, 
by Christ and the Church, of the great images of the sun, die 
moon, of wood, water, the sea and so forth, amounts to an 
evaiigelisadon of the effective powers diat they denote. The 
Incarnation must not be reduced to die taking-on of the flesh 
alone. God lias intervened even in die collecdve unconscious, 
that it may be saved and fulfilled. The Christ descended into bell. 
How, dicii, can this salvation reach iaco our unconsciousness 
without speaking its language and making use of its cathodes ?” 
(Bcimaert, op. cit., pp. 284-^85.) 

This text provides some important elucidations of the reladons 
between “immanent” symbols and foith. As we have seen, die 
problem of faith lies outside om present deliberadons. One aspect 
of it, however, is of interest to us: the Cliiisdan foich is dependent 
on a historic rcvcladon: it is the manifestation of God in Time 
which, in the eyes of a Chdsdan, ensures the vahdicy of the 
Images and the symbols. We have seen that the “immanent” and 
universal symbology of water was not abolished nor dismei^bAed 
ill consequence of die local and historical Judso-Chrisdan inter* 
precadons of baprismal symbolism. To put it in a rather simplihed 
, way; lustory docs not radically modify the structure of an 
immanent” symbolism. History continually adds new meanings 
to it, but these do not destroy the structure of the symboL Wc 
shall see, later on, what consequences follow from this for die 
philosophy of hismry and the morphology of culture: but for die 
moment, let us look at a few more examples. 

We have already discussed (pp. 44 £) the symbolism of the 
Tree of the World. Chrisdaniry has udlised, incerpieced and 
amplified this symbol. The Cross, made of the wood of the tree of 
good and evil, appears in die place of this Cosmic Tree; the 
Christ himself is described as a Tree (by Origen). A homily dfih# 
pseudo<'Chrysoscoin speaks of the Cross as a tree which “rises 
fiom the eanh to foe heavens. A plant immortal, it stands at the 
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centre heaven and of cardi; strong pillar of the universe, bond 
of all dungs, suppon of all the inhabited earrh; cosmic inter¬ 
lacement, comprising in itself the whole medley of human 
nature .. “And the Bysantinc liturgy sings even now, on the 
day of the exaltation of the Holy Cross, of'the tree oflifc planted 
on Calvary, the tree on which the King of ages wrought our 
salvation', the tree which 'sprung from die dcpdis of the cardi, 
has risen to die cciitcc of die cardi’ and ‘sailed tics die Universe 
unto its limits’.”* The Image of the Cosmic Tree is preserved in 
astonishing purity. Its prototype is, very probably, to be sought in 
chat Wisdom which, according to Proverbs III, i8, “is a tree of 
life to those who lay hold of her.” Fr. dc Lubac writes of diis 
Wisdom (op. eit.pp. 71) that “for Jews, this will be the Uw; for 
Christians, it will be the Son of God”. Another probable proto¬ 
type is the tree diat Nebuchadnezzar saw in a dream {Dmuely IV, 
7-15): “ I saw, and behold, a tree in the midst of the earth; and 
its height was great,” etc. 

Fr. de Lubac admits diat, like die symbol of the Cosmic Tree 
of hidian tradition, the image of the Cross as the Tree of the 
W&tljJ is a continuation into Christianity of "an old, universal 
tnyth” (op. cit., p. 75). But he is careful to draw attention to the 
innovations ma^ hy Christianity. We find, for instance, in die 
sequel to the homily of the pseudo-Chrysostom, that the Uni¬ 
verse is the Church: “ she is the new macrocosm, of which the 
Christiaa soul is the analogue in miniature” (ibld.^ p. 77). And how 
many other strung di£erence$ there are between the Buddha and 
the Christ, between the pillar of Sanchi and the Cross (ibid., 
pp. 77 ff.), For all bis conviction that the udlisaticn of such an 
image by both Buddhism and Christianiry “is after aQ only a 
matter of lai^uagc” (p. 7S}, the eminent theologian seems to 
exa^rate the importance of historical speci£dtica: “The whole 

* Ham de Lubac, AspeOs du BcHddSime, Paris, 19^1, pp. $7, 6 ^ 77 . Upon this 
prebim, see F- Saueaciss, Arbor Viiat. **L^jensbeum'’ undMim Verwendung ia 
UfUTgie, Kimg unj Brauivum da Abendlanda, Mnnich, 1938, Abbajuflungen der 
Bayeiiscbea Bcnedikriner-Akiidemie, m. 
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quesBon is, in «adi case, that of om die kijx^ and the 

i?gr« of originality in the ‘parriciilar version’" {ibidi, p. 169, 

Note 101). 

1 $ chat really the whole question? Arc we in fact condemned 
to be concent wth exhaustive analyses of “particular vernons” 
which, when ail is said and done, represent local liistorics ? Have 
we no irieam of approaclv to tlic Image, the symbol, the arche¬ 
type, in their own structures; in that “wholeness” which em¬ 
braces all their “histories”, without, liowcvcr, confusing them? 
tlicrc ate nuincfous patristic and liturgical texts which compare 
the Cross to a ladder, a column or a mountain (de Lubac, pp. 64- 
68). And these, we may remember, are vmivetsally attested 
formulas foe the “Centre of the World”. It is«ui this aspect, as a 
symbol of the Centre of die World, chat the Cross has been liken.- 
^ to the Cosnuc Tree; wliich is a proof that the Image of die 
Centre imposed itself naturally upon the Christian mind. It is by die 
Cross (= the Centre) diat communication with Heaven is opened 
and that, by the same token, the entire Universe is “saved" (see 
above, p. 43). But the notion of'^saluation" does no more than repeat 
and complete the notions of perpetual renovation and cosmic regeneratieny 
of universal fecundity and of sanetityy of absolute reality anf, m tlte 
final reckoning, of immortality —all of which co-«dst in the symbol¬ 
ism of the Tree of the World.*^ 

Let it be well understood chat I am not denying the import- 
ance of history, or iu the ease of JudcO'ChrisdaniCy of frith, for 
the esrimation of the true value of this or that symbol as ii 
understood and lived in a specific culture: we shall indeed underline 
this bter. But it is not by “pladag" a symbol in its own history 
chat we can resolve the essentiai problem—namely, to know 
vdiat is revealed to us, not by any “parriculat version” of a 
symbol but by the whoU of a symbolism, We have already seen 
bow the various meanings of a symbol are linked together, inter¬ 
connected in a system, as it were. The contradictions one cm 
discover between the various particular versions arc in most cases 
* Cf, my Pmrans in Corrtparative ReOgiM.^ S 
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only apprcnt; Aey are resolved as soon as we consider the sym¬ 
bolism as'4 whole and discern its strucmre. Each new valorisadon 
of an archetypal Image crowns and consummates the earlier ones: 
die "salvadon” revved by the Cross does not annul the pre- 
Chrisdan values of the Tree of the World, that pre-eminent 
symbol of the total itmuaio; on the contrary, the Cross comes to 
complete all its earlier valcndcs and nvaninp.* Let us observe, 
once more, that this new valorisadon, brought about by die 
idend£cadon of the Cosmic Tree widt the Cross, took place in 
history and through a histoncal event—die Passion of Christ 
As we see, the great origm^ticy of Judaro-Oiristunicy was 
the transEgundon of History into cheophany. 

Here is anochetexample. Weksiow chat the shaman goes down 
into hell to seek and to bring back his padent s soul, wliich has 
been snatched away by demons.* Orpheus, similarly, descends into 

' Thii symboluffl it confirmed by tbe &a that, m (be decendoni of UpdiKtiet, 
(be Tree of U ofta jceompoftird by (be tag—eooeber arobic imige of 
eydk renewal (e£ R C Pueeh, "Le Caf«t le Sorpesu*’ m (be CokUrs mhlclo^ 
gipM. TV, t 9 * 9 , pp. 17-40, tspedaUy pp. ap f). But, a pahimne China, m 
(be iU^ and a eonain csbura of CestiiJ and of No(tb America (above d) 
ibe Maya and (be Poeblo) (he » one of tbe symbob of coosnual eicatioo 
and teoewal, amply beaiiae of (be periodic renewal of iB aoden: ef. C. 
Henete, "Cemmene il tax Lie ncoeograpbk d’oo vaae cd branxe chaoit de !a 
pfhode ebang". Co/^hrena LSJiLfi.O« VoL I. Aem^ tpSt (pp. t- 4 o) pp. 14 
S.-, id.. Bfwutgerit, ReUftat ta Aeotn CUn drr Sktng^l. Anc- 

wsrp, i 9 $z, pp. ajc £ In tbe Greek tradiciou nag renewed ia Hie by 
eadog aerpe&B aid wtebout dday. drinkiDg from tbe waxen of a >pnng; 

(he antloB tlKa&D away, and dm stag tguvowed fbrfifiy. or five hundred 
yean (for reinmeea, see Poceb. ep. alt, p ap). 71 k aunky berwea the aeag and 
the serpent b of a coHDologkal order: (be ng k related 10 fire aod to the dawn 
(China, Aied. America, etc.); tbe aer pa it k oee of elm images of Nigbi and of 
(he larval, uadc^roiad bik But (be lopait ako a a symbol of penodical 
rmovaden, although opoo a ao tfaa phae. In fact, tbe oppoeicioo between tbe 
sag(oftbeeagle) aadcbescrpesukrachesofcbeiuaire ofa*'pair ofoppesUca*’ 
that have to be fdn c ^ r a ied. 

*Foralltim, seemybook.i> Ch aHMiu a M f giggdii u f m d:rexTew. Park, rpsi. 
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hell to hrir^ back his wife Eurydice who has just died.^ere arc 
luaJogous myths elsewhere; in Polynesia, in North An^rica, and 
in Central Asia (here, the myth is comtitunve of an oral literature 
of shamanic smicture); a hero is said to descend into hell to re¬ 
cover the soul of his dead wife. In the Polyncsiaji and Central 
Asian myths he succeeds in this; in tlie North American myths lie 
fails, in the same way as Orpheus. We will not hasreu to draw any 
conclusion at all from this, but let us register one detail; Orplieus 
is the bard, the charmer of wild bcasts> pliysician, poet and 
civilising licro: in sliort, he combines exactly those functions that 
faQ to the lot of the shaman h\ "primitive’' societies. The shaman 
is more than the healer and the specialise in techniques of ecstasy: 
he is also the fnend and master of wild animals: he imicates their 
cries; he transforms himself into an animal; he is, moreover, 
bard, poet and dviliser. Let us remember, lastly, that Jesus also 
descends into Hell to save Adam, to restore the integrity of man 
wlio is fillen through sin—and that one of the consequences of the 
fdi of man was the loss of his dominion over the animals. 

Have we then the right to regard Orpheus as a “sliamaji’’ or 
CO compare die descent of Christ into Hell with the desceiles of 
the shamans in a state of trance ? Every thing is against it: in the 
various cultures and religions—Siberian or North American, 
Greek or Judseo^Christian—these descents are valued in very 
diEerent ways. It is needless to enlarge upon the diderences, they 
are so obvious. But one element remains immutable, and must 
not be lost sight of; that is, the theme of the descent into Hell fer 
iht sake of the salvation of a sou/, wliedier it be the soul of someone 
who is ill (shamanism stricio sensu), or of the spouse [Greek, North 
American, Polynesian or Central Asiatic myths) or of the vdiole 
of humanity (as with the Chrisc), concerns us licde at the moment. 
In this case the descent is no longer only initiatory, or undertaken 
for a penonal advantage; it has a "rcdimiptive” aim: one "dies” 
and "resurrects”, not now to complete an initiation aheady 
acquired, but to save a soul. A new element characterises the 
ardierypc of initiation; the symbolic death is no longer undeo' 
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gone solejy for one’s own spirirual pcriecnon (more exactly, for 
^ con^i te t of isimoreality), but foe cbe salvation of others. I aw 
in no way trying to demonstrate, dthcf in the primitive shaman 
or in the North American or Polyaesiaa Orpheus, a prefignradon 
of the Christ. I am only pointing out chat die archetype of inida- 
tion also includes this valency of “death” (* descent into Hell) 
for the sake of another. (Let us note, by die way, diat the shamanic 
s6nce, in which the “descent into Hell” occurs, is equivalent to a 
mysti^ experiena; the is “outside himselT', Ills soul has 

Icit his body.) 

Another fondamental shamanic experience is that of the ascent 
into Heaven: by means of the cosmic Tree plantedat die Centre 
of the World” the shaman enters ift» Heaven, where he meets the 
most high God. All mystica, as we know, make use of die 
symbolism of ascension to describe die uplifoj^ of the soul and 
union with God. Wc should have no right to i^tify the ascent 
of die shaman into Heaven with die aseouion of the Buddha, of 
Mohammed or of (he Christ: the actual content of these caude 
experiences is difierenc. This doe not prevent die nodon of 
tranacendence from expressing itself universally by an Image of 
elavado^; the mysdeal experience, in whatever rebgion it may be 
cradled, always implies a oflcsrial ascension. Purchermore: 
certain shamanic ecstasies bring about sensadons of light which so 
closely resemble, that they could be rnistaken for, similar exper* 
ieoces of the great mystics of history ^ India, the Far East, die 
MSdirexranean world, Chrisdanity). 

According (o the Fathen of the Church, die mysdeal lifo 
consists in a return to Paradise.** One of the characteristics of die 
Fandisiac resmration is to be that dominion over the animals 
which has hidierto been the privilege of the shamans and of 
Orpheus. For the re-entry into Paradise reappears among the 
archaic and phmidve mysridsms'commonly togedicr 

* ^ Dob Stol^ ThMefie ie k myMifif. J. Danidoii, Saa^piermtrn ftUurl. h 
tlirtuU ndKx be nl M an andc^uioo. for the ploucade o£ the iMntry into 
Pandise can be reahsed coJy afoer death 
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under the name of shamanism. We have shown elsewhere how 
the shaman*! trance brings him back into the sicuatioJi of pri¬ 
mordial man. During his trance, die shaman recovers the para¬ 
disiac state of the first human bcings.whowere not separated from 
God. Lidecd, tlie traditions tell w of a mythical dmc when man 
was in direct communication with the licavenly gods: by climb¬ 
ing a mountain, a tree, a liana, etc., the First Men could, really 
and effortlessly, ascend into Heaven. The gods, for their pare, 
regularly came down upon cartli to mix with men. But after some 
mytiue event (generally a ritual fruit) the communication between 
Heaven and Eartli was broken (the Tree, the liana, were cut down, 
etc.) and tlie god witlidrcw into tlic depths of the sky. (In a 
number of eradiuons the withdrawal of die celisdal god is shown 
by his ultimate ttansformation into a dtus oilosus-<n indifferent 
god.) But the shaman* by a technique of which he has the secret, 

S able—proviriontily, and solely foe his personal use—to restore 
communicatioTii with Heaven and cesume conversadon with 
God. In other words, he succreds in abobshing history (all the 
dmc that has elapsed since die "frU" and the severance of direct 
commumcations between Heaven and Earth); he “returns the 
past**, he re-enters die primordial paradisiac condition. This r^- 
aitry into a inydiic iM Utmpiu happeus during the ecstasy; the 
shainanic ecstasy may be regarded cit^r as the condition fijr, ot as 
the consequence of, a recovery of the paradisiac^state. In any case, 
it is clear that the mystical experience of the “prinudves' also, 
is dependent upon the ecstatic reentry into Paradise M 

This is not to explain Judao-Christian mystidsm ^ ^man- 
ism, nor to identify “shamanic elements” in Christianity. But 

^ One cannot, of «une, nJufi the ecnatic experioicsa of A a m a ni*m to ihU, 
•^teturo to Paradiie": a number of odier clemenB enter into it. Having devoted 
a whole book to diJs extremely complex problem, I do net think it neccoary 
here to take up the ducuaaoa of it again. Let us note, bower, that the tiiam- 
anic initiation cofsiiB of an experience of death and resurreoion, a deceive ^ 
perience that rmin in all the mysotiims in history, iaduding Cbrisri an mysti¬ 
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chete IS cme pome of an importance diat can escape nobody: the 
mystical Experience of rise “primiovea**, like the mysdeal li^e of 
Chrudaoi, implies rise recovery of the primordial paradisiac 
condidoR. The tftivalenee of myslke} lifi unsk the return to Paradise 
is not, therefore, a unique Judtao^kiistian phenomenon created by the 
intervention of God in history : it is a universal human “detm" oj 
incontestable antiquity. 

Note, hat again, that the “mtervendon of God in history", 
that is, riie divine reveUdon vouchsafed in Tune, renews and 
conEnns a “non-temporal siruadon'*. The revelation diac judeo- 
Christianity alone received in a hiseoricai dme which is never 
repeated, and whidi issues in the making of air irreversible 
history, was already preserved by archaic humairicy in myduc 
form: nevertheless, the mysacal experience of the “primitives’' as 
well as the mysdeal life of Christians expresses itself through this 
same archetype—the re-entry into the origiml Paradise. Wc can 
clearly set tbt history-^ this case, Sacred History—has brought 
no innovadOD. Among the primidves as among Chrisdans, it is 
always a paradoxical return in r/W ftmpus, a “leap backwards" 
abokshing ti me and history, that consdtutes the mysdeal reentry 
ifvo Pfradisc. Coosequendy, although Biblical and Chrisdan 
symbolism is charged with a historical and—in riie last analysis— 
a "provincial" content (since every local history is provincial in 
icladon to universal hisary caiceived in its totality), it remains 
nevertheless aniversal, like every coherent symbolism. We may 
eVte wonder whether the accessibility of Ch^danity may not be 
attributable in great measure to its symbolism, whether the 
universal Images that it takes up in its turn have not considerably 
^dlitated the division of its message. For, to the non-Christian, 
one quesdon occurs first of aQ: how can a local history—that of 
the Jewish people and of die first Judxo-Christiaa communities 
—how can this claim to have become the partern for all divine 
nwufntation in concrete, histortcal Time? I believe we have 
pointed to the answer: this sacred history, although in the eyes of 
an alien observer it I00I3 lik^ a local history, is also an exemplary 

( 
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because ic takes up and perfects these 

linages. 

How, then, are we to account lot the irresistible impression, 
felt by non-Christiaiis especially, diac Chiisdaiiicy is an innovation 
in relation to all previous religious life? To a Hindu who is 
sympadicric to Christianity, the most striking innovation (apart 
from tlic message and the divinity of Christ) is its valorisation of 
Time—in die final reckoning, its redemption of Time and of 
History.Renouncing tl^c reversibility of cyclic Time, ic posits a 
Time chat is irreversiUe, because tlic liicrophanics manifested in 
it arc no longer repeatable; ic is once only that die Christ has lived, 
lias been crucified and has been resurrected. Hence a complete 
fulfilment of tlie inomcatary: Time itself is ontologiscd: Time U 
made to be, wliich means that it ceases to become, ic cramforms 
itself into eternity. But let this be said at once—it is not any 
temporal nvement tliat opens out into eternity, but only the 
"&vourablc moment'’, the inscaiit diat is transfigured by a 
revelation (wlictiier or not we call diU “favourable moment'’ 
kdiros). Time becomes a value, insofar as God manifests himself 
through it, filing it with a traixs-historical meaning and a »cdho- 
logical intcntionrfbr, with each new mccrvencion of God in 
history, has there txot always beat a question of the salvation of 
man—ciiat is, of something which has nothing to do with history ? 
Time turns into plccoma by the very fact of the incarnation of the 
divine Word: but this &ct itself transfigures history. How could 
it be empty and meaningless—that Time which mw Jesus come to 
birth, si^r, die and rise again? How could it be reversible or 
repeatable a/ infinitum ? 

From the standpoint of the history of religions, Jud*o- 
Christianity presents us with the supreme hicrophany: the trans^ 
figuration of the historical event into hierophany. This means some- 

>* See ihe lecture by H. C. Pu«h on "Time. History and Mytkin the Chfisd- 
anicy of the first canrurics" in die Proeeeilnp if Ae VUA Cwptis on the fiistery 
oJpjUghns, Anisrcrdam, 1951, pp. jj-ja; also my Myth of Btmd PeMn. 
pp. 20a (¥!, and Karl Ldwith’s Mtening in HiiMy, Chic^o, t 94 P> 

I 
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dwg more than the “hicrophaniang" of Time, for sacred Time is 
^miliar t> aJl religions. But here it Is tbs historical euont n such 
which displays the maximum of trans-lustoridty: God not only 
ictcc^enes in history, as in die case of Judaism; he is incarnated in 
a historic being, in order to undergo a hUmrically conditioned 
existence. Jesus of Nazareth is, to all appearances, in no way dis- 
tinguislicd from his contemporaries in Palestine. Su^rficially, the 
Divine is completely concealed in history. Noting about die 
phyaiobgy, psychology or the “culcure" of Jesus gives one any 
glimpse of God the Father. Jesus eats, digests, suffers from thirst or 
from the heat, like any other Jew of Paicstinc. But, in reality, this 
"hiswrical event” constituted by the existence of Jesus is a total 
theophany; what it presents is like an audacious effort to save ihc 
historical event in itself, by endowing it with the maximum of 
bebg. 

In spite of the value it accords to Time, Judico-Christianity 
does not lead to historicism, but to a theology of History. It is 
not for its own sake chat an event is valued, but only for the sake 
of the revelation it embodies^ revelation chat precedes and 
rruiScends it. Hiscoridsm as such is a product of the decompo* 
sidon of Chiistianiry; it could only have come about insofar as 
we had lost faith in the trins-historical reality of the historical 
event. 

One 6ct, however, remains: Christianity strives to save 
history; frnt, because it accords a value to historic time; and also 
because, for the Christian, the lustorical event, while remaining 
just what it is, becomes capable of transmitting a crans-historical 
message. For, since the mcamadon of the Christ, the Christian is 
supposed to look for the interventions of God not only in the 
Cosmos (witii the aid of the cosmic hicrophanics, of the Images 
and symbols), but also in luscorical events. This is not always an 
easy undertaking; we may, without too much difficulty, read the 
‘Signs” of the divine presence in the Cosmos; but Ac correspond¬ 
ing “signs” in History are much more di^uised. 

Indeed, the Christian admits that, after the Incarnation, 
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miracles are no longer easy to recognise; the greatest of all 
miracles having been, in fact, die Incantation, itself, all th*t wkkh 
was dearly manifested as miraenlous before Jesus Christ is of no 
further use or mesuiing after his coming. There is, of course, an un¬ 
interrupted series of miracles that die Church accepe, but dicy 
have all been validated insofar as they were dependent upon Christ 
and not for die sake of their inthnsicQlly ‘‘miraculous” quality. 
{We know chat die Church carefully distinguishes miracles due 
to “magic" or to "demons" from tliosc vouchsafed by grace.) 
The existence and die validity of the miracb accepted by die 
Churdi, however, leave open die great problem of the uji- 
rcco£nisabilUy of the marvellous in the Chrbtian world; for one 
may very well find oneself very near to Christj* and imitate him, 
wi^ut showing any visible sign of itr one may be Imitating the 
Christ Huing his life in history which, appatendy, resembled every¬ 
body’s existence. Altogether, the Christian is W to approach every 
historical event with "fear and trembling", since for him even the 
most commonplace historical event, while continuing to be reel 
(chat is, historically conditioned) may conceal some new inter¬ 
vention of God in history; in any case it may have a trAas- 
historical meaning, may be charged with i message, Consequendy,^ 
for die Christian, historical life itself can become gbrioua—as the 
Ufc of Christ and the saints bears witness. With the coming of 
Christianity, it is no longer the Cosmos and the Images only chat 
are able to prefigure and reveal—there is also History, especuUy 
chat of "everyday life”, that which is constituted by eventi 
apparently without significance.^* 

»‘Tbe expreaion* “histor/* «id "tifloric" cu oeaaoo mueb coofuaoo; 
ebey iftd3aia,ontheoMhMid,allchMi5ff»iewaad«rts»iA»ftgiveBhumaa 
erijcmce, u opposed to the uasmheiuic tmtener, coasdeuted by enaom asd 
auEometiims of ewy kmd. Oo the other hand, in the various historidrt and 
exUtendalin eurreno of thought, "hbiory” and 'liirtoric'' i«m to imply chat 
human q authentic only inao^ ai U is reduced to the ewikemi 

teruciousness of Us hisufk mcinetu. It is»the Uctec. the “totaJiurian” meaning of 
history chat J am referring when I fake issue against "htorichms’'. It seems » 
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Undoubtedly. And yec it must not be lost sight of, chat 
Chhsti^iity entered into History in order to abolish it: the 
greatest hope of the Christian is the second coming of Christ, 
which is CO put an end to all History. From a certain point of view, 
for every Christian individually, this end, and the eternity to 
follow ifr^chc paradise tegained—may be attained from this 
moment. The time to ecme announced by tlic Christ is already acces¬ 
sible, and for liiin who lias regained it, history ceases to be. TJtc 
transformation of Time into Eternity commenced with die first 
believers. But this paradoxical cransfocmadon of Time into 
Etemicy is not die exclusive property of Chrisdanicy. We have 
met with the same conception and the same symbolism in India 
(see p. 8l above). Ksana corresponds to kSiros-, die one like the 
other may become the “fovourablc moment" through which one 

E sses outof time and rejoins eternity ... The Christian is, in the 
al reckoning, requir^ to become the contemporary of the 
Christ; and this implies a concrete existence in liUcory, as well as 
concempcraiiciry widi die prcachijig, die agony and die resut- 
recrion of die Christ, 
ff 

* SYMBOLS AZ4D CVITUBSS 

The history of a symbolism is a fosdnacing study, and one due is 
also My justified, since it is the best introduction to what is 
called the philosophy of culture. Images, archetypes and symbols 
ate variouriy lived and valued; and the product of these muldplc 
realisations of them is latgcly eoiisdturive of the didcrent “cul- 
tuxal styles" of life. At Ceram, an island in the Molucea Sea, as at 


me, indeed, tlur the autheaidelry of sn exiseeneo cuvoc be limited to the eon* 
sdounesa of its owd historidry; one cannot regard u ‘*evarive” or "unau* 
tbenDe*'. the fiuidaniental expejieQce» of love, anxiety, joy, melancholy, etc. 
Badi vf these makes use of a temporal thythin proper to itself, and all combine 
to consorute whai might be esll^ the inttgrai man, who nether deoks himself 
to his historic momou, nor consents to be identified with it 
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Elcusis, wc again hear of tlie mythical adventures of a primordial 
young woman—of Hainuwcle, as of Korc Perscphone.4^ From 
the structural point of view, thcic mytlis show resemblances— 
and yet, what a diiibtence between tlie Greek and the Cecamian 
cultures I The morphology of ailturc, the philosophy of styles, 
will*be cliicfly concerned with the particular forms taken on by 
the image of the Young Woman in Greece and in tlie Moluccau 
Isles respectively. Uut altliough, regarded as historical fornudons, 
dicsc cultures arc no longer intcrdiangcabb, being already fixed 
in their own styles, tliey arc still comparable upon the plane of 
imagery and symbolism. Ic 1 $ just dus perennial and universal 
quality of die archetypes which ‘‘saves" cultures in die last resort, 
and renders possible a philosophy of culture that is more than a 
morphology or history of styles. All culture is a *'lall" into 
liistory, and is, by the same token, limited. Lee no one be misled 
by the incomparable beauty, nobility and pcrfecdon of Greek 
cidcurc; even diis docs not make it universally valid « e hhiCTKal 
pkiiouieim. Try, for mscancc, to reveal the Greek culture to an 
African or to an Indonesian: ic is not the admirable Greek “style" 
diat dicy will understand; It is the Images chat the Afi:icai% or 
Indonaian will rediscover in classical statuary or licc')aturo> 
What is, for an Occidental, Ixeutifui and !w in the kisioric manijesi- 
ation of antique culture has no value for an Oceanian; foe any 
culture is limited by its manifestation in the structures and styles \ 
condidoaed by history. But the Images which precede and inform I 
cultures remain eterrudly alive and universally accessible. A ^ 
Buiopcan will find ic difficult to admit that the broadly honunist 
spiritual value and the profound meaning of such a Greek master¬ 
piece as the Venus of Milo, for instance, does not reside—for 
ihrcc-quaners of the human race—in the formal perfoedon of chat 
statue but in the image of Woman which it conveys. Neverth^ess, 
if we do not manage to grasp that simple matter of fact, there is no 
hope of entering into any useful dialogue with a non-Europeaa 
H E. jCTsen. Voikserzihliwfen von det Mokfekeu-^nset 

Ciram, Fraakhut-a-Mem, 1939; id-i DU Drti Sffcmt, Leipzig, 294^, pp. 377 

/ 
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After al], it is the presence of the images and symbols that 
keeps th^ cultures “open”: starting from no matter what culture, 
the Australian no less than the Athenian, the "limic-situadons" of 
man arc fully revealed, owii^ to the symbols tliat sustain those 
cultures. If we neglect this unique spiritual foundation of the 
various cultural styles, the philosophy of culture will be con¬ 
demned to remain no more tlian a morphological and historical 
study, widiout any validity for the human condition as such, If 
the Image were not at the same time an “opening-out” into the 
transcendent, one would ultimately become suffocated in any 
culture, however great and admirable one might believe it to be. 
Starting from any stylistically and historically conditioned 
creation of the spirit one can regain the vision of die archetype: 
Kore Persephone, as well as Hainuwclc, reveals to us the same 
pathetic, yet creative destiny of the Young Woman. 

The Images provide "openings” into a trans-historical world. 
Tliat is by no means that least value: thanks to them, the different 
"histories” can intercommunicate. Much has been said about the 
unification of Europe by Christianity: and it is never better 
attrfJted than when we sec how Christianity co-ordinaced the 
popul^ religious traditions. It was by means of Christian hagio¬ 
graphy that the loal cults—from Thrace to Scandinavia and &om 
the Tagus to the Dnieper—were brought under a "common 
denominator." By the foct of their Christianxsation, tise gods and 
the sacred places of the whole of Europe not only received com- 
tiion names but rediscovered, in a sense, their own archetypes and 
therefore their universal valcndes; a fountain in Gaul, regarded u 
sacred ever since prehistoric times, but sanctified by the presence 
of a divine local or regional figure, became sacred for Christionity 
as a whale after its consecration to the Virgin Mary. All the slayers 
of dragons were assimilated to Saint George or to some other 
Christian hero; all the Gods of the storm to holy Elijah. From 
haNWg been r^onal and provincial, the popular mythology 
became Mumenical. It is. above all, through the creation of a new 
mythological language common to all tlie populations who re- 
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mained attaclicd to didf soil—aiid therefore in the greater dai^ 
of bccomii^ insulated in their own ancestral tradidons-^that the 
civilising mission of Christianity lias been so reniarkabk. For, by 
Christianising the ancient European religious heritage, it not only 
purified the latter, but took up, into the new spiritual dispensation 
of rhankind, all that deserved to be "saved’* of the old practices, 
beliefi and hopes of pre-Christian man. Even today, in popular 
Cliristianity, there arc fires nnd bclicfi surviving fiom ilic neo¬ 
lithic: die boiled grain in lioiiout of the dead, for instance {the 
cfiliua of Eastern and -Egcan Europe). The Owistianisation of the 
peasant levels of Europe was effected thanks above all to the 
Images: everywhere they were tcdiscovcrcd, and had only to be 
revalorised, rcinccgiratcd and given new iianw^ 

Let us not hope, however, for an analogous phenomenon to¬ 
morrow, repeated upon the plancury scale. On the contrary, foe 
tcacdon that will be provoked everywhere by die entry of foe 
exotic peoples into history will be a hcighcening of the prestige 
of die autochthonous religions. As we have said, die West is now 
compcDed to accept a dialogue with die other, the exotic or 
“primitive** cultures. It would be regrettable indeed if we entered 
upon diis without having leanit anything from all the revfilatioM 
vouchsafed to us by foe study of symbolisms. 


BBMA»KS U?OK MBTHO» 

One can see, after what has just been said, foe sense in whi^ 
have now gone beyond the "confuaionist** position of a Tylor or 
a Frazer, who, in their anthropological and cfonographical re¬ 
searches, accumulated examples which had no geogrephlcal or 
historical contiguity, and would dte an Australian myth together 
with one from Siberia, Africa or North America, persuaded as 
they were that always and everywhere they were dealing with the 
same "uniform reaction of foe human mind before foe phe^ 
mena of Nature”. Compared wifo fois position, so amilar to that 
of a naturalist of foe Darwinian epoch, ^ historico-culmral 
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school of Graebncr-Schmidt aiid the odier historidsc schools 
represent an undeniable pcogrew- Ic was important, howrever, not 
to let ouiaelvcs become fixed in the histoiico<ultural pouic of 
^dcw» and to inquire whcdicr, in addition to its own history, a 
symbol, a myth or a ritual, might not ceveal somcthii^ of die 
human condition r^aeded in its own right as a mode of existence 
in the universe. That is what I have tried to do here, and in several 
odier recent publications.'® 

Tyloc and Frazer, like good positivists, regarded the magico- 
rcligious life of archaic humanity as a mass of childish “supersti¬ 
tions", die product of ancestral fears or of "priniidve*’ stupidity. 
But that value-judgment is m contradiction to the facts. Thu 
magico-religicus behaviour of archaic humanity reveals an cxisc- 
end^ awakmng of man’s consciousness of the Cosmos and of 
himself. Here, where a Frazer could see nodiii^ but “supersti¬ 
tion", a metaphysic was already implicit, even though it was 
expressed by a pattern of symbols ratlicr than by die interplay of 
concepts: a inctaphysio—that is, a whole and coherent conception 
of Reality, not a scries of instinctive gestures ruled by the same 
fundamaital “reaction of the human aninul in confroti ration witli 
felaturd*’. Thus when, leaving on one side the "lilstory" tlut 
^vides them, we compare an Oceanian symbol witli a symbol 
from Northern Asia, we chink we arc endded to do so, not be¬ 
cause both the one and the other arc products of die same "in- 
fendle mentality", but because the symbol in itself expresses an 
awakening to die knowledge of a "limiMituadon". 

Attempts have been made to explain the “origiiL*’ of symbols 
by sensory impressions, made direedy upon die cerebral cortex, 
by the great cosmic rhythms (the path of the Sun, for instance). It 
is not our business to discuss that hypothesis. But die problem of 
> “the origin" .seems to us to be, in itself, a problem badly stated 
< (see above, p. 119). Symbols cannot be reAecdons of cosmic 
rhydyms as natural phenomena, for a symbol always reveals some- 
u xius probkin will be fuQy disoused ia the second volume of my Pattern in 
Comparative Reli^iait 
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thing iitore than the aspect of cosmic life it is diought to represent. 
The solar symbolisms and myths, for example, reveal to one also 
a “nocturnal”, “evil” and “funerary” aspect of the Sui, some¬ 
thing chat is not at first eviJent in die solar phenomenon as sucL 
This—a sense negative—side, which is not perceived in die 
Svm as a comic phenomenon, is constitutive in the solar symhoiism, 
which proves chat die symbol arises, from the beginning, as a 
creation of the psyche. This becomes soil more evident when we 
remember that the function of a symbol is precisely diat of te- 
vealing a whole reality, inaccessible to odicr means of knowledge: 
the coincidence of opposites, for instance, which is so abundandy 
and simply expressed by symbols, is not giuen anywhere in die 
Cosmos, nor is it accessible to man’s immeiate experience, nor to 
discursive dunking. 

let us beware, however, of supposing that symbolism refers 
only to “spiritual” reahties. For to archaic thinking, such a 
separation between the “spiritual” and the “material” is widiouc 
meaning: the fwo planes are compleroencary. The fact dial a 
dwelling house is supposed to be at “the Centre of the World 
docs not make it any the less a convenience vdiich answe^^ to 
specific needs and is conditioned by the climate, die economic 
structure of sodety and the archicecrural txadidon. Rccendy, the 
old quarrel has broken out again between the "symbolists” and 
the “realise" in reference to the religious atchitcenue of andenc 
Egypt; But die two positions are only apparendy irrecondlable: 
widun the horizons of archaic mcntahiy, taking account of 
“immediate realities” does not in the least mean that one is ignor¬ 
ant or coatempcuQitt of their symbolic implications, or via versa. 
It must not be ihou^t chat the symbolical application annuls the 
concrete and specific value of an object or an operation. When 
the spade is called a phallus (as it happens to be in certain Auscal- 
acTan languagtt) and when the sowing is likened to die sexual 
act (as it has been almost all over the world), it docs not ^lloff* 
that the “primitive” agriculturist is ignorant of the specific 
purpose of his labour or of the conaete, pracdcal value of that 
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tool. Tlic synibolism odds a new value to an object or an activity 
without any pcgudice \s^tevcr to its own immediate value. In 
application to objects ot actiom, symbolism renders them 
"open"; symbolic thinking "breaks open” the immediare reality 
without any minimisu^ or undervaluing of it: in such a per¬ 
spective this is not a dosed Universe, no object exists for icsdfin 
isolation; everything is held together by a compact system of 
conespondcnces «id likenesses.” The man of the archaic sociedw 
becomes conscious of himself in an "open world* that is rich in 
meaning. It remains to be seen whether these "openings" arc but 
so many means of evasion, or Vihecher, on the contrary, they 
constitute the only possibility of attaining to the true reality of 
the world. . 

** FJghdy » underttand ilw craiufomudMi of the world by the symbol, one 
ae«d only recall (be dialecac o£ hiecophany: an objecr becomes iotted while re- 
muDing jiue chenoie as Ic ii< (Seesbovoi p. 34.) 
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